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ABSTRACT 

The major focus of this rosource book is on people 
and the problems they have in relating to one another for mutual 
grovth and development in a rapidly changing society* The goals and 
objectives of the guide, especially those related to the use and 
misuse of language In human affairs, have been validated by research 
as effective for the : mprovement of writing, critical thinking anc 
critical reading, and creativity, and for the reduction of prejudice* 
The contents consist of a section concerning perspectives on language 
and communication, with discussion and outixnes of the subjects of 
language and communication, writing and communication, and language 
and literature; a section containing language study concepts and 
objectives, with sample lessens on the objectives, on speech 
dialects, and on general semantics; and 11 appendixes which contain 
material related to the various subjects of this guide. (JH) 
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THIS PUBLICATION HAD ITS ORIGIN with the summer institutes for 

English teochers in 1966 and 1967, supported by federol funds under the 

Notionol Defense Educotion Act. Approximotely 230 Minnesoto 

secondory English teochers, who hod attended o summer institute during 

one of those two yeors, were invited to ottend one of o series of 

fifteen meetings throughout Minnesoto during the 1967-68 school yeor. 

The purpose of eoch meeting wos to provide o shoring experience for the 

leachers from different schools in eoch oreo represented ond to 

generote ideos for broodening the impsct of those summer institutes. 

One outcome of the fifteen meetings wos o week long plonning 
session in Auot;si, 1968, involving 26 teochers* who hod porticipoted 
Ml summer institutes, and eoch of whom come to the meeting committed to 
conduct o series of ten weekly meetings for English teochers in his/her port 
of Minnesota during the foil of 1968. "Longuoge Study Concepts ond 
Objectives," p. 49, were developed during the August meeting ond 
piovided the bosis for the inservice progrom, conducted by the 
teachers involved, during the foil of 1968 ond for similor progroms 
during the next two yeors. 

In the foil of 1971, a new series of meetings wos conducted throughout 
the stote by nony of the same teochers in an effort to generote objectives 
for this publication. Pages 53-60 were the result of those meetings. 
At another series of meetings in the foil of 1972, neorly 900 teachers 
reported their most successful teoching experience (lesson) in writing, 
reloted to one of the objectives compiled from the previous yeor's work. 
Mony of them are included here in some form. 

With the assistonce of the Minnesoto Council of Teochers of English, 
o steering committee was appointed to assist in guiding the development 
of this publicotion. From the steering committee, a task force of six 
members wos appointed to ossist with the first sorting ond editing of the 
900 lessons reported from Minnesoto teochers during the foil of 1972. 
From the tosk force, a four-member writing teom wos formed to assist 
with the finol drofting of the publicotion, which wos then referred 
to the totol steering committee for opprovol. 
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THE FOLLOWING POEM wat handed to a teacher in Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, by a !2th grade 
student Although It it not known If he actually wrote the poem himself, it Is known that he committed 
suicide a few weeks later. The poem originally appeared in GENERATION, a Saskatoon based magaxine. 

He always wanted to explain things. 
But no one cored. 

Sometimes he would drow ond it wosn't onything. 

He wonted to corve it in stone or write it in the sky. 

He wuuld lie out in the gross ond look up in the sky. 

And it would only be him ond the sk ond the things inside him thot 

needed soying. 
And it wos ofter thot he drew his picture. 
It wos o beoutiful picture. 

He kept it under his pillow ond would let no one see it. 

And he would look ot it every night ond think obout it. 

And when it wos dork, ond his eyes were closed, he could still see it. 

And it wos oil of him. 

And he loved it. 

When he storted school he brought it with him. 

Not to show onyone, but just to hove it with him like o friend. 

tt wos funny obout school. 

He sot in o squore, brown desk; 

Like oil the other squore, brown desks, 

And he thought it should be red. 

And his room wos o squore, brown room; 

Like oil the other squore, brown rooms. 

And it wos tight ond close, 

And stiff. 

He hoted to hold the pencil ond cholk, 

With his orm stiff ond his feet flot on the floor, 

Stiff; 

With the teocher wotching ond wotching. 

The teocher come ond spoke to him. 

She told him to weor o tie like oil the other boys. 

He soid he didn't like them. 

She soid it didn't motter. 

And ofter thot they drew. 

And he drew oil yellow ond it wos the woy he felt obout morning. 

And it wos beoutiful. 

The teocher come ond smiled ot him. 

What's this she soid. Why don't you drow like Ken's drowing? 
Isn't thot beoutiful? 

After thot, his mother bought him o tie. 

And he olwoys drew oirplones ond rocket ships like everyone else. 

And he threw the old picture owoy. 

And when he loy olone looking ot the sky, 

it wos big ond blue ond oil of everything, 

But he wosn't onymore. 

He wos squore inside. 

And brown, 

And his honds were stiff. 

And he wos like everyo.ie else. 

And the things inside him thot needed soying 

Didn't need it ony more. 

It hod stopped pushing. 

It wos crushed. 

Stiff. 

Like everything else. 

vii 
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THE MAJOR FOCUS of this resource book is on people ond the problems 
people have reloting to eoch other for mutuol growth ond development. 
The communicotion needs of people os individuols, os workers, os 
consumers, ond os citizens in a rapidly changing society were considered 
in selecting the mojor goals ond objectives included. Also, considerotion 
was focused heovily on future communicotion needs for our effective 
survivoi on planet eorth - which science ond technology hove reduced 
to o physicol neighborhood before we humans have become a 
true brotherhood. This condition provides us with on intolerable 
controdiction that threotens the existence of the humon species. 

The goals ond objectives included, especially those related to the 
use ond misuse of longuage in humon offoirs, have been volidated by 
research os effective for the improvement of writing, of criticol thinking 
or^d criticol reoding, of creativity, ond for the reduction of prejudice. 
All of those competencies ond ottitudes ore likely to be of volue to oil 
of us into the foreseeoble future - os workers, os consumers, as citizens, 
ond as individuoll. 
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Prologue 
to 

Urnguoge and Communicotion 



THE ENCLOSED RECOtD, "Language and Communicatton/' consists of 
three songs: "What Do You Do When You're Mad?", "The Label Game/' 
and "I Can Talk About You " The songs were reproduced from the album 
"I Wonder," with permission from Ruth Bebermeyer, Community 
Psychological Consultants, Inc., 1740 Gulf Drive, St. Louis, Missouri, 63130. 

Th rics for each of the three songs are enclosed; together with a 
learning activity (lesson plan) for each song. Since the three songs provide 
an overview of both the cognitive and affective aspects of this entire 
publication, it is suggested that you lister io the record and examine 
the learning activities included before exploring the remainder of this 
resource book. 

It should be noted that the songs are presented in the order of their 
complexity. The first song can be used with young children with little or no 
advance preparation. The second song would require some preparation 
before using it with young children and, in some cases, with older 
children. The third song treats a rather complex concept which many 
people seem to have difficulty internalizing unless their attention has 
been directed toward the concept at an early age. The Human Yronsocfion, 
listed in the Resource Center Bibliography, deals with that 
concept in detail. 

Other songs from the same album include: "I Wonder," ^How Do Yau Feel?", 
"Sometimes it foek Good (To Feel Bod)," "Happiness Happens," "Noise," 
"You're Just a Kid," "Color Me Human," "Growin' Space," "Here and Now," 
"I'm Sa Mony People," "I Want a Hug," "I Like Me," "An Ant and An 
Elephant," and "Communication." 



What Do You Do (Whon YouVe Mad)? 



What do you do when you're mod at somebody, 

When you want to hit and holler 

And grab him by the collar 

And use all the words you know 

That say you hate him so? 

What do you do when you're mad? 

What do you do when you're mad at somebody? 

Do you blame him for your Reeling 

Mad enough to hit the ceiling? 

Do you say to him, "You're badHI"? 

Or car you just say, "I feel modi" 

What do you do when you're mad? 

What do you do when you're mad at somebody? 

Do you stop to look inside 

Where your other feelings hide? 

Underneath your hating part 

You may find a hurting heart. 

What do you do when you're mad? 

What do you do when you're mad somebody? 

Do you ever stop to wonder 

What he might befeeli-^g under 

The things he said to you? 

it could be he's hurting, too. 

What do you do when you're mod? 

What do you do when you're mad at somebody? 

Do you say that it's the end 

And you'll never be his friend? 

Do you leave and slam the door? 

Or do you say, "Let's talk some more"? 

What do you do when you're mad? 
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Objectives: 2,3 



Mafor 
Activity 

Generol 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



Analyzing language and angtr. 



To reduce longuoge usoge thot couses onger ond increose longuoge 
usoge thot soothes^ or thot stimulotes good feelings. 

To identify words thot couse onger ond words thot moke people feel good, 
ond to develop strotegies for reducing usoge of the first ond increosing 
the usoge of the second. 

Record I Wonder contoining the song: "WKot Do You Do When You're Mod?" 
Copies of the words to the song. Record ployer, poper and pencils 

Adequate for smoll group work 

Two-three doss periods — or more 

(1) Ploy the song: "Whot Do You Do When You're Mod? " 

(2) Ask students if they ever get mod? 

(3) Ask eoch student to moke o list of oil the words he/she con think of* 
in two minutes, thot moke him/her mod. 

(4) Ask eoch student to moke o list of oil the words he/she con think of, in 
two minutes, thot moke him/her feel good. 

(5) Divide doss into subgroups of 4-5 eoch. 

(6) Ask each group to compile their lists into one list thot they con 
oil ogree to. 

(7) Ask them to compile another thot mokes certoin individuols mod 
but doesn't moke others mod. 

(8) Repeat 6 and 7 for words thot moke them feel good. 

(9) Then compile eoch list for the entire doss on the cholkboord. 
(10) Then develop strategies for reducing the use of the "mad" werds, 

ond increosing the use of the "good" words. 

(1) Using their lists, hove students moke o survey of how often ^hey 
heor the "mod" words during the next 24 hours; ot school, ot home, 
on television, rodio, etc. 

(2) Hove students report the results of their findings the next doy. 

(3) Set o dote o week or two in the future for reporting the results of 
their strotegies for reducing their own use of the "mod" words ond 
increosing their use of the "good" words. 

(4) Determine whot next steps ore needed. 
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The Label Gama 



Label, label, let us play the Label Game taday. 
(After last verse): label, label, there's na way 

ta win this game today! 
Have yau pinned same labels an yau? Are yau stuck 

with names that con yau 
Into being what you're not? Labels ore a vicious lot! 
t con do it to you also — coll you names that build 

o wall so 

High that you're boxed in, you see. You con do the 
some to me. 

Lobel, lobel, there's no limit to how miserable ond 
grim it 

Con be to be named before we can be just who we ore. 

If I soy thot I am shy U seems you alwoys pa%% me by. 

Funny how it seems to be self«f ulfilling prophecy. 

If I soy you're o bod person I con almost see you worsen. 

Funny how my words for you hove o way of coming true. 

If you say that I om stupid, pretty soon I'm acting duped. 

Funny how your nomes for me become actuality. 

If you soy that I om selfish, I feel hord as any shellfish, 

I con olmost guorontee yoo won't get o thing from me! 

If you soy that I om lozy, I start feeling lockadoisicol. 

Stronge how your words for me make me into whot you see. 
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ObjecfiVe: 2 



Maior 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 



Analyzing "The label Game" song. 



Reduction of languoge usoge thot stimulotes ontogonism. 



To identify ond clossify people lobels thot hurt or domoge people. 



Recording of "The Lobel Gome" 



Conditions 



Adequote for smoll group work 



Time 

Procedures 



Two-three periods, or more 

(1) Listen to the song, followed by immediote reoctions by students.. 

(2) Divide doss into groups of 4-5 eoch; distribute copies 
of words to the song. 

(3) First hove groups identify the lobels actuolly men'ioned in the song, 
then identify other significont lobels which they feel afPect the woy 
people behove. 

(4) Hove groups clossify the lobels occording to who uses ihem for whom. 
Compile a moster list from the subgroups. 

(5) Using the completed list os o che«:ksheet, suggest thot students try 

to discover which lobels they heor used during the next 24 hours — 
aX school, ot home, on television, rodio, etc. — and to record ony 
odditionol lobels they heor used. 

(6) Compile the results of the 24 hour survey. 

(7) Agoin working in subgroups, hove students try to identify those 
lobels thot couse the most horm — thot hurt the most! 

(8) Agoin compile o moster list from the subgroups. 

(9) Hove students work out strotegies for eliminoting 

the use of the most hormf ul lobels thot they hove been 
using on others ond on themselves. 



Evaluation 



Set o dote a week or two in the future for checking the results 
of their strotegies ond their efforts in using them. Do some new 
strotegies need tG be worked out and tried? 

(Note: It would be most helpful if, during the process, the teocher 
identifies some lobels the teocher has been using and joins 
In the project of eliminoting them.) 
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i Can Talk About You 



1 con folk obout you 

I con folk obout you 

I con folk obout you but when I do, 

I'm tolkin' 'bout me. 

I con tolk obout you ond the things you do, 

I con tell everybody whot you're doing wrong or right; 

I con soy you're bod or good, 

Thot you're doing whot you shouldn't or should, 
I con tolk obout you but when I do 
I'm tolkin"bout mel 

When I tolk obout you I'm tolkin' 'bout me. 

In o roundoword woy the things I soy obout you 

Soy what I like or don't. 

Soy I'll toke you 05 you ore or I won't. 

I con tolk obout you but it's true 

I'm tolkin' 'bout me! 
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Ob/ed/v6: 5 



Maior 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Evoiuation 



Analyze what is going on when I talk about you. 

To distinguish between whot is going on ond whot we feel or 
understond is going on. 

To demonstrate thot when I tolk obout you, Tm tolking obout me. 

Record with song "I Con Tolk About You," Words to the 
song "I Con Tolk About You" on poper or tronsporency. 
Overheod projector 

Adequote for work in smoll groups 

Two or more class periods 

(1) Listen to the song; followed by student tmmediote reoctions, in o 
brief discussion. 

(2) Divide doss into groups of 4-5; exomine words of the 
song projected on the screen. 

(3) Eoch group mokes o list of oil the things 

we soy obout others thot moy be true only in our own minds. 

(4) Compile o moster list from oil the subgroups. 

(5) Groups discuss whot significonce (if ony) the ideo of 
the song hos for our everydoy communicotion behovior; 
list oil ideos contributed.. 

(6) Group lists ore shored. 

Groups generote on oction progrom bosed on the song: things we 
should be oble to do better with others, ot school, ot home, 
ot work, etc. Group lists of oction progroms shared with entire doss. 
Also design o follow-up progrom to check on their own behavior. 




PERSPECTIVES ON lANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION — Future Tense 



Language and Communication 

INTRODUCTION 

The Communications Era 



IN EDUCATION FOR PEACE, ASCO* 1973 Yearbook, Betty Reardon stresses that: 
''Programs for the 1970s should hove as their long range targets not this 
decade but the next century." The child enteri .g kindergarten in 1975 will be 
only thirty years of age when he/she enters the 21st century. 
How well will we prepare that child to cope with his/her future? 

Well over 100 years ago, Abraham Lincoln contended that: "If we could know 
where we are and whither we are tending, we could better judge whot 
to do and how to do it." In Future Shock, Alvin Toffler seemed to be toldng 
Lincoln's point one step further when he asked. "But where do we want to go?" 
And "What would happen if we tried to answer that question?" 

In Foundations of Fufuro/ogy in Educofron, Robert Theobald says: "With, or 
without, mankind's active partidpotion, society is moving through the 
transition from the Indvsfrial Era into the Communrcofrons Era • • . but unless 
the majority of the people become aware of it and act on that owcreness, 
the reality does very little good." Should we accept Theobald's "Communications 
Era" as an appropriate label for the period in which we are now living? 

The specialization resulting from our scientific and technological revolution 
has made us into an interdependent society while, at the same time, 
it has divided us into special interest groups competing against each other for 
what we perceive to be our vested interests — a paradoxical situation, an 
increasingly dangerous dilemmol For, during the "Industrial Era," our society 
has been engaged in the process of exploiting the earth's resources at a foster 
and faster rate while, at the same time, we have been exploiting our 
fellowman/woman with a devostating ruthlessness. 

The Crisis Explosion 
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Science and technology have increased qui* life span, resulting in more 
and more people competing for our planet's limited resources until now 
we are facing an energy crisis, a pollution crisis, a resources crisis, a food crisis 
for much of the world's population, a war crisis, a crime crisis (violent 
and non-violent), a credibility crisis, a trust (or distrust) crisis, 
a communications crisis, etc. In his "Communications" booklet, Don Fabun 
reports: "It has been said that man is the only creature on earth who can talk 
himself into trouble. And after a couple of million years of practice, 
we have become pretty good at it." If we are to talk ourselves out of the troubles 
(the multiple crises) engulfing our global village, we will need 
to give our fullest attention to improving our communication competencies. 

So, perhaps Theobald's "Communications Era" is an appropriate term for 
labeling the era in which we are now living, and in which we are likely 
to be living into the foreseeable future. For the world's population continues to 
increase at the rate of about 200,000 people per day, which could mean 
another two billion people on our "Spaceship Earth" by the 21st century — 
more and more people who will have to share our planef s limited resources, 
more and more people who will need to talk out their problems. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that we can no longer afford to 
waste our precious resources in warfare. We need them for our survival. In How To 
Be a Survfvor, Paul Ehrlich contends that "War (conflict) on a spaceship is 
insanity/' He maintains that we must move from a competitive society to a 
cooperative society, that every person must become a crew member of 
Spaceship Earth — not just a pasianger. Crew members have to 
cooperate to be effective, and cooperation requires communication. 

Communication requires honesty, openness, and trust. It requires an 
understanding of the communication process, including the role of language, 
verbal and non-verbal, in that process. It requires an understanding of self 
and of others, it requires an understanding of attempts at manipulative 
and misleading communication. As Theobald has pointed out, "We justify 
inaccurate movement of information under three names: 'public 
relations, advertising, and management of news.'" In relation to Theobald's point. 
The National Council of Teachers of English passed two resolutions 
at the 1971 convention in Las Vegas: 

He's Still Looking 
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1. "On Dishonest and Inhumane Uses of Language: Resolved, that the 
National Council of Teachers of English find means to study dishonest and 
inhumane uses of language and literature by advertisers, to bring offenses 
to public attention, and to propose classroom techniques for 

preparing children to cope with commercial propaganda. 

2. "On the Relation of Language and Public Policy: Resolved, that the 
National Council of Teachers of English find means to study the relation of 
language to public policy, to keep track of, publicize, and 

combat semantic distortion by public officials, candidates for office, 
political commentators, and all v/ho transmit through the mass media." 

At the 1972 convention in Minneapolis, the National Council of Teachers of 
English established a "Committee on Public Doublespeak" to act on the two 
resolutions quoted above, and to develop strategies for developing competencies 
for coping with public doublespeak and for eliminating forms of 
doublespeak from our own communication behavior. Doublespeak has been 
described as talking out of both sides of our mouth, as making misleading 
statements, as using euphemistic terms to describe our actions in order to make 
them more palatable, etc. 

Irresponsible uses of language pose a threat to our entire society. Those 
who Uitempt to manipulate or mislead others by deliberately misusing language 
not only harm others, they usually end up deceiving themselves when they 
reach the point of believing that what they are saying is true. In view of the 
number of crises facing society in our global village, the time has come 
when we must learn how to talk ourselves out of the troubles we have talked 
ourselves into, when we must learn how to cooperate through communication, 
when we must explore the pertinent factors in our communication behavior 
that have brought on our current crises, and those communication factors that 
can help us resolve those crises. 

This publication is an attempt to address the crucial cor<^munication 
problems facing our society, it is an attempt to bring together som^; basic 
assumptions about languaje and the communication process, about 
our communication behaviors and their implications for what goes on in our schools 
from Kindergarten through Grade 12. It also is an attempt to point 
toward some changes in direction concerning the responsible uses of language 
and ways of coping with irresponsible uses of language. 

Our committee agreed that the purposes, stated above, for this publication 
are so important that we should try to bring together for teachers of 
communication the best specific helps available. For if we teachers can improve 
our own competencies in talking sense about language and communication, 
we would be making a start toward modeling a responsible use of language. 
Such language behavior on our part would, in turn, enable us to explore 
with our students the responsible and irresponsible uses of 
language that could make a real difference in talking out our problems. 

With such a focus for this publication, some of the areas normally stressed in 
curriculum guides have been either omitted or referred to as being more 
adequately treated in other publications. Also, this publication was planned 
as a loose-leaf book so that each area treated could be enlarged in the 
future, or even that completely new sections could be added at a later date. 
Furthermore, this feature permits you to insert your own ideas at any 
point, to update or to substitute your own materials that may be more appropriate 
for your own students, etc. 

Considering the realities of a rapidly changing society and the nature of 
this publication, our committee concluded that this Resource Book 
could not be completed; of a necessity, it will always be in process. By focusing on 
the present and future needs of our suciety, our committee was confident thot 
what we have selected for inclusion will be relevant into the foreseeable future. 
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We hope that this publication provides a viable stort toward the 
improvement in communication in our daily lives both public and private. 
If the goals and objectives included can be achieved, we should be on the way 
to alleviating the human conditions responsible for our concerns 
which promoted programs in drug education, environmental education, 
career education, and human relations education. 

The Little Engine that Couldn't 
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Perspectives 

for Inservice Education 

and Program Development 

WENOEU JOHNSON ONCE OBSERVED "The wise man knows what the 

questions are . . . If, then, wc insist on answers we con trust, we shall become 

wise in finding them/' What are the questions we should be asking ourselves 

end each other about relevant inservice programs for teachers and for relevant 

program development ip the language arts? The following questions are 

submitted for consideration: 

Role of Language in the Human Process 

1. From the epilogue of /nv/s/b/e Alan by Ralph Ellison: "Without the possibtHly 
for oc//on, all knowledge comes to one labeled 'File and Forget/ " 

Can action be assured if we consider the language arts program as a 
continuous inquiry into the responsible and Irresponsible uses of language: 

a) in human affairs? 

b) in human relationships? 

c) in the learning process? 

d) in the thinking process? 

e) in the emotional process? 

f) in cooperation? 

g) in conflid? 

2. In view of the above questions, what language concepts should permeote 
the entire language arts program? 

3. What language concepts need reinforcement in the other subject areas? 

Language of the Concrete and th^ Abstract 

4. Why have we succeeded in using language to achieve miraculous 
developments in science and technology while making little or no progreu 
in our use of language to improve human relations — to talk ourselves 

out of the troubles we have tolked ourselves into? 

When the Doctors Disagree 
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5. What are the similarities and differences in the way we use language to 
talk about the concrefe world of things and about the ab^racf world of 
ideas and feelings? 

6. What words do we use in talking about the concrete world of things that 
become metaphoricol when used to talk about the abstract world of ideas? 

Language and Meaning 

7. Do words have meanings for people? Or do people have meanings for v/ords? 
Shoulo we use these two structures interchangeably? 

8. Where does meaning exist? Where does knowledge exist? What goes on when 
we try to communicate? What happens? How does the process take place? 

9. Do we ocqu/re knowledge or do we generate knowledge? 

The Role of Language in Learning 

10. What is the role of language in the learning process? In the thinking 
process? What do we mecn by "vocabulary development"? Do 

we learn the meanings of words? Or do we learn meanings for words? 

11. Should we be concerned about our use of a precise language or about our 
precise use of language? What differences could it make? 

12. Should we study how language operates or how we operofe our language? 
Are there important distinctions (or implications) inherent in 

these two structures for learning io be precise In our use of language? 

Written Language and Learning 

1 3. What is the role of writing in the learning process? In the thinking 
process? In problem-solving? 

1 4. What should be the role of writing in a language arts program? 
in the total school program? 

15. Should the emphasis be on teaching corr position or to help students use 
writing to improve their learning-thinking-fceling powers concerning 
issues important to them? 

Language, Attitudes, Values, and Literoture 

16. What attitudes and values tend to interfere with or to control our 
reactions to what we read or to what we hear? 

17. What materials (print or non-print) would be most ''elevant for deoling 
with such attitudes and values? 

18. Should we actually teach literature? Or would it be mora meaningful 
for us to make use of literature to study attitudes, values, and feelings? 
To study the language of love and conflict, of cooperation and 
aggression, to study the concrete and the abstract? 

Meeting the Language Needs of Individuals 

19. What are the basic language needs of all students? In the concrete world? 
In the abstract world of ideas and feelings? 

20. What are the language differences found among the students 
in any given classroom? 

21. How can any given course, starting on a given dote and ending on 
another given dote, meet the language needs of all the 
students while providing for the differences among all the students 
enrolled in that class? 

22. Should we foster competitive leorning or cooperative learning? 
What ore some of the advantages and disadvantages of 
each for language development? For emotional development? 

Language and Question Asking 

23. What is the role of language in learning how to ask more productive 
questions? In avoiding trivia questions? 
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24. What is the role of language in changing unanswerable questions 
into answerable questions? 

25. How can we help our students learn how to ask more productive questlonn? 
To ask answerable questions? 

26. Can we use the questions listed above for developing more meaningful 
inservice programs? For developing better language programs for students? 
Will these questions, together with attempts to answerthem, serve to 
stimulate enough productive questions to provide a basis for inservice 
programs and program development into the foreseeable future? 
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Language and Communication 



How We Talk About 
Languac|e, Teaching, Learning 
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IT HAS %HH 5AI0 that "the way wa talk affectf the way we behave" and 

that "the way we behave affects the way we talk/' Thus, our talking teems to 

involve a circular process from which there is no escape. We seem 

to be trappod in our talk and our behavior* In our crisls-prr*»e sodety, it has 

become imperative that we break out of the verbaUbehavior trap 

that seems to be holding us on the road to disaster* H. O. Wells once sotd that 

"Civilization is a race beNveen education and catas^ophe. ' Ovor sixty years 

have gone by since Wells gave us his warning; yet we still seem to be losing the 

race to Catastrophe* Why? Perhaps some of Terence P* AAoran's comments 

in his essay in Longuagt in Amenco are pertinent to this question. Moron contends 

that education, for tho most port, deals with trivia, that the vast number of 

test questions used in our schools consist of matching questions concerned with 

who, what, and when, and the: 'Vhy" questions seldom occur in school 

evaluations. He contends that this happens because we look at education as a 

matching process rother than a making process. 

We might suggest that the "objective" tests, from which Moron selected 
his illustrations, may be so popular because they ore so easy to develop; and 
that the popularity of such tests may hove something to do with the 
frequency In the use of matching questions on trivia. On the other hand/ 
if Moron Is correct in contending that we conceive of education as a mafching 
process rather than a making process, perhaps we should ask: 
"Why do we conceive of education this way?" After all. Moron did insist 
that we should be asking more why questions^ 

In order to discover wi^y we conceive of education as a matching process, 
we may need to explore the way we talk about language and education. Whot 
ore the basic terms we use and why do we use those terms? Since the 
dictionary Is supposed to be a record of what "educated" people scry they mean 
when they use certain words (terms), perhaps some exploring In the 
dictionary might provide us with some clues about our conception of educotion 
OS a matching process — if, indeed, that Is the cose. 

Although different dlctlonones may vary In their definitions/ .::!dom do 
the differences seem to be significant* Since language, communication, and 
meaning ore the major concerns in this publication, we will start our 
exploration with those terms: 

longuoge; 1* a) the expression or commun/cofion of thoughts and feelings 

by means of voCol sounds, and combinations of such sounds, to which 
meaning is attributed; b) human speech; c) the vocal sounds so 
used, or the written symbols for them. 

meaning: 1 . that which is signified by something; what something* represents; 

sense; import; semantic content: "Pending a sotisfiic^tory explanation 
of the notion of meaning, linguists In the semantic fielfd ore In 
the situation of not knowing what they ore talking 
about." (Willord V. Quine.) 

According to the introduction to the dictionary* used: "Where necessory to clarify 

^fAt American H9rttag% Diction' a meaning or Idiomatic usage, the editors hove included on example, 
orMBoiion, Houghfon. MiMlin, ^.^j^^ ^^^^ literature or stoff-written." How helpful o-e the above 
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definitions for anyone who really needs help? About all we seem to be able 
to team from the definition of "meaning" is that we use such words as: 
signified, sense, import, and semantic content interchangeably. For your own 
satisfaction, you might want to examine the dictionaiy definitions for 
each of those words. 

How helpful is the quotation used for clarifying "meaning"? The author 
implies that we do not now have a satisfactoiy explanation of the notion of 
"meaning"; therefore, linguists in the semantic field (who are, we assume, 
concerned about meaning) don't know what they are talking about. 
Also, it would seem reasonable to infer from the quotation that other linguists 
(who are not concerned about meaning and who, therefore, talk about 
meaningless aspects of language) do know what they are talking about. If our 
exploration, up to this point, seems to be less than enlightening, what 
are the implications for teachers in relation to students, dictionaries, and abstract 
words? Let us continue. 

In order to examine the terms we use in talking about teaching and 
learning, we have condensed or summarized the definitions for a number of the 
terms, while exercising care not to distort them, so we could put them as 
closely together as possible: 
teach: is to impart Jtcnow/edge to 
instruct: is to furnish with Jtrnow/ecfge 
educate: is to provide with knowledge 
inform: is to impart mhrmafion 

knowledge: is informaf/on and informcrf/on is knowledge 

impart: is to bestow, disclose, tell, communicate 

tell: IS to narrate, recount, communicate, notify, inform 

communicate: is to impart, transmit 

transmit: is to send, to convey, to communicate 

convey: is to transport, to conduct, transmit, commmicate, impart 

inculcate: is to teach by forceful urging or frequent repetition. 

Can we discover any clues in the above definitions that may help us 
understand why we perceive education as a mafching process rather than a making 
process? Which of the terms are borrowed from our talk about the 
physical world? Are those terms used literally or metophorically? If they 
are used metaphorically, do they help us understand what happens in education? 
Or are they misleading when used to refer to such intangibles as ideas, 
concepts, knowledge, etc., as though they were physical things? How precise 
are we in the use of language when we talk about education? Is tt possible 
to develop more precision in our use of language for talking about 
thci process we call "education"? 

From an examination of the definitions listed above, it appears that our entire 
dcf ning process (for terms wc use in talking about teaching and learning) 
consists of the matching of labels. We define our labels with other labels and 
end up with a succession of verboi circles, a succession of matching 
labels. Is it any wonder that we perceive education as a maiching process 
rather than a making process? How can we break out of our verbal-behavior trap? 
The definition of incu/cafe may be somewhat revealing. For if toincu/cafe 
is to teach by frequent repef/fion, then the desired response would seem to be 
one of getting students to parrot back the appropriate matchin-: verbalizations. 
What kinds of questions can lead us into more productive discussions about 
what teachers and students do, or about what they could be doing? 
What is the nature of this something we call il:now/ec/ge? Can it be imparted, 
transmitted, conveyed, transported, or communicated? Does knowledge really 
exist anywhere except within the human mind? 

Would it be better to talk about making, creafing, or generating knowledge 
and understanding rather than imparfing, irammHting, conveying, or even 
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commum'cafmg them? We often say that it takes too long for each person to 
re-invent the wheel. But, in essence, each person does have to re-invent the wheel 
if he is to use it in a new situation. Our perceptions of words and meanings as 
though they were physical things that can be transmitted, conveyed, etc., may 
be related to the language structures we use in talking about them. We frequently 
soy that "words have meanings." Do we mean that words possess meanings? 
Can words possess anything? 

When we talk about teaching, learning, education, words and meanings, 
do we distinguish in our own minds when we are using words literally or 
metaphorically? Do words have meanings for people? Or do people have 
meanings for words? Are we being more precise in the use of language when w« 
talk about the meanings of words or about our meanings for words? And what 
are the implications for what teachers do with students in their classrooms? If 
we cannot transmit or convey knowledge and understanding to our students, if 
our task is defined as one of assisting students in the creation or the generation 
of knowledge and understanding, then our challenge is to determine how 
to provide learning situations that will help our students re-invent the 
wheel, or to invent new wheels, in the least possible time. 

If, as indicated above, changing the way we talk about teaching and learning 
requires a redefinition of the teacher's role in the classroom (or a redefinition of a 
classroom), then we moy have to re-examine the entire school operation. For 
teachers may need to spend much more of their time developing better learning 
situations for their students and much less time actually working with their 
students — if we conceive of education as a making process rather than a 
matching process. 



Language Structure and Meaning 



SO FAR, WE HAVE BEEN CONCERNED primarily with the choice of the 

words we use in talking about language, teaching, and learning. In the lost two 

paragraphs, however, we posed two questions with reversed structures 

and dealt briefly with their implications: "Do words have meanings for people? 

Or do people have meanings for words?" In the first question, the structure 

pieces the focus on "words." In the second question, the structure places the focus 

on "people." If our answer is "yes" to the first question, we are likely to 

focus our study on "words." If our answer is "yes" to the second ques:ion, 

then we are likely to focus our study on "people." 

Thus, we come back to our opening statement concerning the way we talk and 
the way we behave, and how the two are intertwined. The language 
structure we use, as well as our choice of words, tends to reflect the way we 
perceive, the way we think about, whatever it is wi> ore talking about. 
Unless we are aware of how wc can become entrapped by our language 
structure, we may not be able to free ourselves from such entrapment. This 
lack of awareness was illustrated many times in a new book we acquired while 
working on this publication. Coming to Terms Wif/i Language is on anthology of 
30 essays written by as many authors. It was edited by Raymond D. Liedlich, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1973. The book is highly 
recommended for study, not only for the excellent examples of irresponsible 
(sloppy) uses of language bombarding us daily, but for the examples 
inadvertently presented by the authors of the essays. 

In essoy #3, Melvin Maddocks refers to a point stressed by George Orwell — 
"that sloppy language makes for sloppy thought " which is not quite what 
Orwell said in the essay referred to. Orwell said: 'The language becomes ugly 
and inaccurate because our thoughts ar^ foolish, but the slovenliness of our 
bnguoge makes it easier to have foohsh thoughts.'' It might be more predse 
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and concise to soy: 'The sloppy use of language can result from sloppy thought 
and vice versa." Where is the sloppiness? In the language or in the user? 
This distinction may be important, for the way we respond may determine what 
we do to improve our language behavior — which may make all the differencel 

At another point, Maddocks asks: "Who will protect the language from all the 
oversimplifiers and overcomplicators who kill meaning with shouts or smother 
it with cautious mumbles?" We might ask: "Who will protect us from this type of 
question?" His question seems to imply that someone should protect the language 
from the oversimplifiers and the overcomplicators. Certainly, v/e should be 
able to accept the notion that those two groups pose a danger to all of us. 
And we should try not to join either group so that we will not pose a 
danger to others and to ourselves. 

Perhaps we should restructure Maddocks' question to read something like this: 
"What do we need to know and what skills do we need to develop in order to 
protect ourselves from the oversimplifier and the overcomplicator, and in 
order not to become either one?" 

Near the end of the essay, Maddocks raises similar questions: "How does one 
rescue language? How ore words repaired, put bock in shape, restored to 
accuracy and eloquence, made faithful again to the commands of the 
mind and the heart?" He goes on to say that "there is, sadly enough, no easy 
answer." Not only may there be no easy answer, there may be no answer at all 
because the questions, as stated, may be unanswerable! 
Although there may be no answer for his questions, there may be answers to 
the following question: "How do we rescue people from their sloppy use of 
language or from being victims of the sloppy use of language directed at them 
by others?" 

Another type of "eloquence-darity" problem was illustrated in essay #2, by 
John Cogley: "We can deceive ourselves by accepting words that make evil 
look good, the ugly appear beautiful, or the sick look healthy." How would 
we analyze the content of Cogle/s statement if we accept the notion that 
"beauty ts in the eye of the beholder"? Would it be better to restructure his 
statement to read: "We can deceive ourselves by accepting or by using 
words that tend to make us view som.'^thing as more or less evil, as more or less 
ugly, or as more or less sick"? 

Cogley also uses some structures similar to those quoted from Maddocks: 
"The corruption of /onguoge, especially when it is rationalized by more corrupt 
language, can lead to incalculable hoi-m." Should we use a structure that 
places the focus on the corruption of /onguoge or on the corruption of people? 
Should we try to get people to use a more predse language or to get them 
to be more precise in their use of language? Is the predsion in the language or 
in the user (or the producer) of language? 

At another point Cogley states: "The abuse of language is at the root of almost 
every cose of mob violence." Would it be more accurate (or meaningful) to 
say that: "The use of language to abuse people (by calling them "Pigs," 
"Bums," etc.) is at the root of almost every cose of mob violence"? Which 
structure is more likely to help us focus on the development of language 
behaviors that could prevent mob violence? 

Earlier, we raised the question about the appropriate use of metaphors. 
This question was raised at the end of essay #28 by Norman Cousins, entitled 
"The Environment of Language," with the following: "What is the metaphorical 
basis for the title?" And "Do you consider this to be on effective 
metaphor?" Again, we seem to hove unanswerable questions, but for different 
reasons. In the first cose, the questions were unanswerable because the 
structure of the questions was misleading and the terms used were so metaphorical 
as to be meaningless. The latter questions seem to imply that the essay 
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title is metophoricol — which could be the cose only if our meanings 

for "environment" exclude longuoge from being o part of our surroundings. 

The exclusion of longuoge hordly seems reosonoble if we con occept our 
dictionory's definitions, the third of which reads: "All the conditions, circumstances, 
and influences surrounding, and offecting the development of an orgonism 
or group of organisms: often contrasted with 'heredity.' " 

On the other hand, essay #1, by Peter Forb, opens with the stotement: 
"Man is not bom free. He Inherits a longuoge full of quaint sayings, archoisms, ond 
a ponderous grammor; even more important, he inherHs certoin fixed ways of 
expression thot moy shackle his thoughts." Whot about Farb's use of fn/ierff in 
both stotements above? Hos he used in/ierif metophorically? If he hos, is ii on 
appropriate metaphor? Or would it be more accurate to say: "Mon grows up in a 
language environment full of quoint sayings, etc."? And "He is surrounded 
by expressions that may shockle his thoughts"? Such questions are not roised at 
the end of this essay. 

What about the value of metophors? How often do they really help in clorifying 
what we are tolking about? How often moy they distort or confuse? How 
much core should we exercise in our choice of metophors? Have we gone 
overboard (?) in our encouragement of the use of figurative language? Can such 
expressions shackle our thoughts? How important is darity? 

The obove illustrations from Coming to Terms WHh Longuoge were not used 
for the purpose of denigrating the book or any of the contributing authors. Rather, 
they were used to illustrate the enormous complexity and difficulty of using 
language with accuracy, precision, and discernment to tolk obout the responsible 
and irresponsible use of language in the intangible world of ideas, relationships, 
and feelings. The editor and the authors should be commended for their 
insights and for their willingness to attempt the tosk of sharing them with us. 
They hove been dealing with what may be the most crucial problem facing our 
society. They have made the start. It is up to us to join them in the 
herculean tosk of cleaning up our longuoge environment — in our choice of 
words and how we structure them. 

Vocabulary Development 

IF THE BASIC ASSUMPTION that "people hove meanings for words" is a valid 
structure for representing the realities concerning words, meanings, and 
people (in controst to "words hove meaning for people"), then won't we need 
to keep exploring how people develop or generofe their meanings for words? 
The words "develop" ond "generote" were used in the lost stotement insteod of 
"get," "acquire" or "obtain" because the latter words tend to suggest that 
meaning is out there somewhere for us to get. On the other hond, the words 
"develop" ond "generote" tend to suggest thot mean/ng results from processing 
something, ond thot the processing goes on inskle people. 

Yet, how often do we hear people tolk obout geff/ng or acquiring Ideas, 
information, or knowledge from a book, another person, etc. Whot the other 
person said, or wrote, may hove stimuloted us to c/eve/op a specific idea, etc. 
But do we octually develop an idea thot is identicol to the one In the mind o^ the 
person who made the statement or statements involved? Often, we react to 
such a statement with: "I agree" or "I disagree" — without asking any questions 
to discover whether we reoliy do ogree or disagree. In either case, 
communication problems moy occur which will be difficult to resolve. 

Vocobulory development, therefore, moy be considered as a continuous 
process — not only developing new meanings for words but o^Tempting to 
diKover the other person's meonings for the words he uses in portlcular 
situations. The process is rather complex when we are dealing with physicol 
things. The process becomes much more complex when we are dealing with 
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abstractions, with intangibles, and with feelings. If we wish to work toward 
cooperation and to reduce conflict, we may need to exercise the utmost care and 
caution when dealing with the vocabulary of the abstract, intangible world of 
ideas, relationships, and feelings. 

Since we frequently do use such words as "get" and "acquire" when we 
talk about ideas, meanings, or feelings, we might contend that we are using 
them metaphorically. But are they appropriate metaphors? When we define 
reading as "getting the meaning from the printed page," we seem to be 
implying two things: 1) that meaning is on the printed page, and 2) that reading 
is the process of getting that meaning. Does meaning exist on the printed page? 
Or does the printed page cause (or stimulate) us to develop or generate meanings? 
And do our meanings differ so often because each of us has processed those 
meanings from differing sets of background experiences? 

What if we defined reading as the process of reacting to the printed page? 
Would we be as inclined to say: "This is what it means" or "This is the meaning"? 
Or would we be more inclined to say: "This is my reaction (or meaning) for 
that statement right new, at this moment"? Could it make a difference in our 
communication behavior if v/e were even more careful in developing meanings 
for words in the abstract, intangible area of ideas, meanings, and feelings than 
we are in the area of concrete, tangible things? 

For vocabulary development in the language of the abstract area of 
meanings and feelings, how much "acting out" is needed? How much role-playing 
is needed? How much drama is needed? What about the role of what we 
sometimes call "creative drama"? What kinds of questions should we ask in 
order to be more certain about what the other person means? Do we need to 
develop "question-asking" competencies for this purpose? Do we need to 
develop question-asking habits? Can we help our students develop such 
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competencies and habits by modeling them as we work with students? (See the 
following section on "Modeling Language Patterns in the Classroom.") 

Earlier, questions were raised about such words as "get/' "acquire " and 
"obtain" in contrast to the words "develop" and "generate" when we are talking 
about (what, traditionally, has been called) the "receiving" end of the 
communication process. On the other hand, when we talk about the "sending" 
end of the communication process, we use such words as "transmit," "convey," 
and "communicate" interchangeably. Here again, we are using words that 
indicate physical movement when we are talking about the physical world of 
things. What moves when we talk? Do our ideas, thoughts, or feelings move from 
us to others who are listening? We can transmit sound waves, electro-magnetic 
waves, etc. Can an idea be transmitted? Or, are we again using such 
words metaphorically? Is the word "transmit" an appropriate metaphor for 
talking about communication? When we use the word "conve/' in the physical 
world, we use it to indicate movement. But when we convey an idea, information, 
or knowledge, what moves? 

We do transmit sound waves when we talk. We can put a book, a magazine, 
a letter, etc., on a conveyor belt to move the object from one point to another. 
But has the message been conveyed? Will the person who receives the book, 
etc., understand it in the same way as the person who sent it? Or tne person 
who wrote it? When we try to communicate through speech or writing, aren't 
we acting as though ws were sending, receiving, and interpreting signals 
in much the same way as did the signalmen on ships at sea when they used 
flags? When we speak or write, we send configurations of sound waves or light 
waves instead of configurations of flag-waving. When we read or listen, we 
are receiving and interpreting configurations of sound waves and light waves. 

If we are to improve the results of our communication efforts, isn't it 
imperative that we deve/op the fullest understanding of what is going on? Of 
what is happening? And especially when we are dealing with the abstract, 
intangible area of ideas, thoughts, and feelings? 

Communication has been defined as "the process of conducting the attention 
of the other person for the purpose of causing him to develop a replica of 
ideas, images, memories, etc." ' For that process to be successful requires a high 
degree of responsibility by both the sender and the receiver — a responsibility 
for using extreme care in his own vocabulary development, for using language 
with precision and discernment, for raising questions for the purpose of 
clarifying. V/ill anything less enable us to survive in toda/s "Communications Era." 
(Referred to in the Introduction.) 

Make out your own list of troublesome words for additional study. 



Modeling Language Patterns in the Classroom 

SINCE CHILDREN lEARN their language patterns from those that are modeled 
before them, it becomes imperative that teachers model those patterns that are 
most helpful In understanding what is going on around them, whether in the 
physical world of things or the intangible world of ideas, values, or feelings — 
and especially concerning the communication and educononal processes. 
The language patterns we use in asking questions about language and meaning 
may be crucial, as well as the patterns we use in the instructions, directions or 
assignments aimed at children. 

When we talk about the concrete or physical world, we are usually quite 
consistent in the language structures or patterns we use. Seldom does anyone 
say "man bites dog" for "dog bites man" or "fleas have dogs" for "dogs have 
fleas." Such reversals would be considered confusing, to say the least. Yet such 
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reversals do occur at times when we talk about the abstract or intangible 
world of ideas, about words and meanings. 

Much of our talk about words and meanings seems to be based upon or 
consistent with the following structure: "Words have meanings for people." 
Yet if we stop to consider where meaning exists, we might ask: "Do words 
have meanings?" Or "Do people have meanings?" If meaning exists in people, 
then shouldn't we say "People have meanings for words/' which is a reversal 
of the former statement? Can we h«ve it both ways without being as confused end 
as confusing as we would be if we were to use "fleat have dogs" and "dogs 
have fleas" interchangeably? Strurture in the English language can be 
fundamental to meaning. 

When we work with children concerning words and meanings, are we modeling 
language patterns that may be confusing for them and for ourselves? The 
following questions and statements may help us clarify the issue of structure and 
meaning. They are arranged in pairs. Those on the left are heard more frequently 
in classrooms. They are based upon and are consistent with: "Words have 
meanings for people." Those on the right are heard less frequently in classrooms. 
They are based upon and are consistent with: "People have meanings for 
words." Since structure seems to be so important for talking sense in the 
English language, it is 5uggested that careful consideration be given to each 
pair of questions and statements listed below: 



1.: 
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2. 



3. 



Words Hove Meonin9sfor People 

1. Whot does this word mean? Or, 
do you know the meoning of 
this word? 

2. Does this word have more than 
one meaning? 



3. Whc* does this paragraph 
mean? 

4. What did the author mean? 



5. What is the meoning of this 
poem? 

6. What emotion does this poem 
express? 

7. What words express thot 
emotion? 

8. Is this a good poem? 



9. Which poem is best? 



10. Was it a good story, book, etc.? 10. 



People Have Meanings for Words 



7. 



What does this word make you think 
of? Or, what is your meaning for 
♦his word? Do others have different 
meanings? Why? 
Do you have more than one 
meaning for this word? Do others 
have meanings that differ from 
yours? Why? 

What is your meaning for this 
paragraph? Does your meaning 
differ from others? Why? 
What do you think the author 
meant? Do others have different 
ideas? Why? What did the author 
actually say? 

What IS your meaning for this 
poem? What is the basis for your 
interpretation? 

Hew does this poem make you feel? 
Why? How does it make others feel? 
Why? 

What words make you feel good? 
Why? Which words make you feel 
bad? Why? 

Do you like this poem? Why? Why 
not? Do others like it? Why? Why 
not? 

Which poem do you like best? 
Why? Do others differ from your 
choice? Why? 

Did you like the story, book, etc.? 
Why? Why not? What was your 
response to it? 
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11. Is the assignment cleor? 

12. Look up the word in the 
dictionary to find the meaning. 

1 3. Find the meanings of the 
following words in the 
dictionary. 



14. Read the selection until you 
understand what it means. 

15. Select the word that has the 
same meaning as the under- 
lined word. 

16. We are going to study how 
language operates. 

17. We are going to study how 
language works in advertising. 

18. We will study how language 
works in science and politics. 

19. Vocabulary development 
consists of learning the mean- 
ings of new words. 

20. Words are constantly taking on 
new meanings. 

21 Scientists ore successful in their 
work because there they use a 
precise language. 

22. Language is dynamic; it is alive; 
its meanings keep changing. 

23. We should study language for 
its own sake. 



1 1 . What are you going to do? 

12. if you have no clear meaning for 
the word, check the dictionary to 
see if you can find some other words 
that may help you. 

13. Check the following words in the 
dictionary to see if the first 
statement about each word is about 
physical or intangible things. 

Are your meanings for the 
intangible things as clear as for the 
concrete? 

14. Read the selection to see if you can 
discover any clues that can help 
you decide what the author may 
have meant. 

15. Select the word for which you 
have about the same meaning as 
for the underlined word. 

16. We are going to study how people 
operate their language in 
different situations. 

1 7. We are going to study how 
advertisers work with language. 

1 8. We will try to discover whether 
scientists and politicians use 
language differently. 

19. Vocabulary development consists of 
learning new meanings for words. 

20. People keep developing new 
meanings for words and for what 
they observe. 

21 < Scientists may be successful in their 
work because there they are 
precise in their use of language. 

22. People are dynamic; they are alive 
and their meanings for 

language keep changing. 

23. We should study language to 
improve our language behavior. 



You may want to check yourself against the two sets of questions and 
statements listed above. You may want to add some questions and statements to 
each list. Earlier, it was indicated that the items on the left are heard more 
frequently in classrooms than are those on the right. Do you think that would be 
true for your school? For your department or grade level? In general, 
did you feel more comfortable with the items on the left or on the right? Were 
there exceptions? 

If so, can you identify the exceptions? Can you determine why? Which 
questions do you usually ask? Which statements do you usually make in talking to 
your students when giving or explaining assignments? Which questions 
seem to imply a right answer? in general, is your classroom behavior more 
consistent with the items on the left or on the right? In general, 
arc your assignments more consistent with the items on the left or on the right? 

Which set of questions ond statements do you feel are more valid? Are 
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there exceptions? Would you be willing to explore the two sets of questions and 

statements with other English teachers or other elementary teachers 

at the same grade level? With teachers in other subject areas or other grade 

levels? Would you be willing to explore them with your students? Do you feel that 

it would be desirable for teachers to model language patterns in the classroom 

that are more consistent with those on the right? Do you think It is possible for 

adults to make that much change in th«ir language behavior? 

Would you be willing to try if other teachers were trying at the same time? 

An attempt has been made to keep the sample of classroom activities Included 
In this publication consistent with the questions and statements on the right — 
those based upon or consistent with: "People have meanings for words." 
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"I'll bet you'd scold me if I put my thumb in a pie." 
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Language and Communication Illusions and Why 

THE "INTRODUCTION" STRESSED the importance of understanding the role 

of language in the communicative process. In the last section, an attempt was 

made to examine responsible and irresponsible uses of language in talking 

about teaching and learning. It was suggested that most of our teaching behavior 

seems to be consistent with the words we use in talking about teaching and 

learning, :hat many of those words have been borrowed from our use of them 

in talking about our physical world — in which case, we seem to be using 

them metaphorically. Yet our behavior seems to imply that we are, 

in fact, using and responding to them literally. 

In the last section, we suggested that it might be better to talk about moking, 
creating, or generating knowledge and understanding rather than to impart, 
transmit, convey, or even to communicate knowledge and understandings. What 
changes in teacher behavior would be necessary if we were to consider 
the teacher's responsibility to be that of helping students create or generate 
knowledge and understandings rather than to impart, transmit, or 
convey knowledge and understandings to them? 
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Perhaps it would be helpful in understanding why we talk the way we do 
about teaching and learning if, first, we examine the way we talk about 
our physical universe. When man viewed the sun as moving around the earth 
every twenty-four hours, we developed patterns of speech for describing 
the situation that were consistent with our illusion: 'The sun comes up in the ea»t 
and goes down in the west " Even after we developed different ways 
of viewing the relationships between the sun and the earth, we maintained the 
language patterns that were consistent with our old illusion and which 
tended to reinforce that illusion. 

Since we have failed to invent new language patterns to describe our present 
view of the sun-earth relationships, every child must undergo the difficult 
task of overcoming his ill":ion about the sun and the earth while listening to 
language patterns from adults which tend to reinforce his illusion. As 
a result of our recent space explorations, we are now just beginning to talk about 
"outer space/' about "out there" instead of "up there." The astronauts on 
the moon have started to talk more realistically about looking "back toward 
earth" rather than "down at earth." 

Perhaps if we look briefly at our language learning from early childhood, 
we can begin to discover why we may have developed some illusions 
about language in relation to the concrete world outside us and the abstract world 
inside us. Perhaps all of us who were born with normal sensory organs started 
our language learning in pretty much the same way. We started out learning the 
names of physical things we could see and touch and feel: the names of the 
two people closest to us, "Mama" and "Dadd/'; the names of different 
parts of the human enatomy such as eye, nose, mouth, chin, ear, hair, arm, leg, 
hand, foot, toe, etc. 

Often the naming game wns reversed. We would say the word and our 
parents would point to the thing; or the parents would point to the thing and we 
would soy the word. It wasn't long until the sound of the word immediately 
stimulated a memory of the thing — a visual image. It was almost as though 
the word was the thing. !t soon seemed as though we could transmit our 
imrge to the other person simply by saying the word. At about the same time we 
were learning the names of physical activities: eat, drink, walk, run, ploy, etc. 
And again it seemed that the word was the thing; It stimulated a memory of the 
physical activity — a visual image, plus the feel of the odivity involved. 
And again it seemed that we could transmit the image and/ or the feeling to 
another person simply by saying the word. And the converse seemed to be 
happening. 

As we grew older, we began to hear words that were used to represent tho 
intangible world of ideas, attitudes, feeli'^gs, and relationships. We began 
to develop patterns of reactions within us concerning such words as: good and 
bod, right and wrong, correct and incorrect, true and false, justice and 
injustice, responsible and irresponsible, hone*l and dishonest, 
moral and immoral, ugly and beautiful, etc 

Perhaps the mere fact that we hove these pairs of what we coll "judgment 
terms" in our language should cause us to wonder how and why we developed a 
dichotomy of terms to represent extreme opposites in judgments, and why 
we tend to behave as though people and their actions should be labeled as one 
or the other. And why do we seem to be offended when another person 
uses a term that is the opposite of the one we hove used? 

it may be that our early language experience with the concrete world which 
provided us with spi^'-'fic labels for specific things tended to create the illusion that 
0 thing is what it is; and since the lobel stimulates the image of the thing, 
then we react to the word as though it is the thing. Otherwise, why do we so 
often hear such expressions as: "We should coll a spade a spade 
because that's what it isl" Or "Hoodlums ore hoodlums and should be treated as 
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Some Call it Progress 
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hoodlumsr Or ''Garbage is garbage; men are men; women are wamen; 
and laziness is laziness, and 1 knaw lazineu when ! see HV? 

The little ward ''is'' has been viewed as the most traublesome word in aur 
language/ since it enables us ta make statements af inference/ apinian/ 
and judgment that sound like statements af fact — creating the illusion that we 
have made factual statements. Statements such as "he h o farmer" and 
"he IS a liar" laak and sound much the some. "He is o farmer" con be verified, 
and when verified con be considered o stotement of foct. "He is o War" on 
the other hand/ cannot be verified; for it implies that the person willfully misstoted 
o fact. Yet it is almost impassible to know whot is going on inside onother 
person's mind. Furthermore, "he is o lior" involves o prediction that the person 
will lie ogoin/ and o prediction connot be considered o statement of foct. We con 
make stotements obout the future only in terms of probability. 

The word "is" also couses trouble when we use it in formuloting questions obout 
the intongible world of ideas, feelings/ and relationships. Questions such as: 
"Whot is itr "Whot is o verb?" "Whot is o nounr "Whot is English?" 
"Whot is reading?" oil tend to create the illusion thot they con be onswered/ and 
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that the answer* would start with "It is • . J* "A noun Is • • "Enqliih it . . J\ 
etc. Since these are forms for starting statements of fact, and since \\ is 
difficult to make statements of fact about the intangible world of ideas, feelings, 
and relationships, such questions and answers are likely to cause trouble — 
to start Tis-Tain't arguments. 

Linguists have found what seems to be a more satisfactory way of deallr^ 
with nouns and verbs. They ask not whot it i$ but "How does it pattern in English?" 
So rather than to ask "What is readingr' it might be better to ask "What do 
we do when we read?" The latter question, in each case, tends to leod us in*o 
thinking and talking about what can be observed, about what it may be 
possible to make statements of fact, and about things that are less likely to 
stimulate Tis-Tain't arguments. It might be worth the effort to try to eliminate the 
v^ord "is" from our questions end statements, except when dealing with 
facts that can be verified. We might avoid the illusion that we are thinking and 
talking sense when we may net be. 

If what we have been saying Is valid, and since what we have been talking 
about seems to be far removed from the physical world, hasn't it been a waste 
of time to have said it? It may hove been. On the other hand, we have 
tried to stay as close cs possible to concrete, language-behavior situations. 
We have not been trying to transmit ideas to you; we have beon trying to stimulate 
you into re-examining your r-vn language experiences and your ideas about them. 

If we can overcome the illusion that we can transmit our ideas and thoughts 
to others through the us^ of language, the illusion that words have meanings or 
carry meanings, and full/ understand why, we may be In a position to take 
some very important steps :oward improving our own leorning, toward developing 
better learning expenenres for our students, and toward reducing human 
conflict to the point where mankind will have a good chance to survive! 



Language, Literature and Communication 



Literature can provide an excellent vicarious means for students to 
discover how the use of language affects people behavior. They can raise questions 
about why things happen, or why people act in certain ways in literary 
selections or in films. They can discover how the characters of fiction are using 
language or are being affected by the language use of other characters. 

Normally, it is easier to critically examine the language behavior of others than 
to examine our own. Perhaps the soundest procedure would be to study the 
language behavior of literary characters, then move to an examination of the 
language behavior that is similar in the world around them, and, 
finally, to try to check on their own language use. 

The following categories may be useful for organizing a study of language 
behavior through literature — as a starter, anyway: 

1 . discovering how language use by others can affect a person's self-image, 

2. discovering how language use reflects cultural values, 

3. discovering how language use in war makes violence appear more occeptable, 

4. discovering how language use reflects the user^s biases, 

5. discovering how language use can contribute to prejudice about 
race, sex, class, religion, or nationality. 
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Reading, Language and Literature 

Conflict, Learning and Appreciation 



WC HAVE NOT fUCEO "Reading, Language and Literature" at this point In 
our sequence because we consider reoding anil literature of less Importance, in 
fact we can't study words (language) without attention to literature. We 
can't do very much meaningful work with words in isolation. Our focus, however, 
may not be quite the same as found in most treatments of literature. We are 
using the term "literature" quite broadly to include both print ond nonprint 
materials portraying man's interaction with his total environment; including man. 
But, since our focus, at the moment, is on "Reading, Language and Literature," 
we will be restricting our treatment to print literature — how we react to 
and interact with print. 

For the most part, goals for feoching literature hove stressed the development 
of the habit of reading good literature, and the development of a love for 
good literature. How successful hove we been? We can't answer this question with 
any degree of certainty. According to a study of adult reading habits by 
ETS^ in 1972, only 33 per cent of us were reading a book at the time of the survey* 
It was pointed out that readers hod a higher socio*economic Index tfian 
nonreaders. Although such a correlation does not prove a cause and effect 
relationship, perhaps we should be asking ourselves how well we are doing with 
the lowe; two-thirds of our students. 

Con our Language Arts programs be given credit for the book reading that 
is being done today? Would those people hove read the some books even if they 
hod never hod a Language Arts Course in our secondary schools? Con we 
ever know? When hove we developed the habit of reading w/icrf? Newspapers? 
Magazines? Paperbacks? What ports of the newspaper do we have a habit 
of reading? What kinds of magazines? What kinds of books? When do we hove 
a love for good literature? How do we define good literature? For what 
purposes do we read? For enjoyment? For recreation? For self-development? 

The Sacred Cow in America 
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Do we have any 'sacred cows' among the selections of Iherafure wo 
choose to use with our studenM What do we mean by 'sacred cows'? 
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How do we select from the vast supply of reading motends that which wii; help 
us with our self-development? How do we relate what we read to the reol 
world around us? Do we consider the newspaper as a source for good literature? 
What parts of newspapers? How many of our students con answer these 
questions? How nr ciny of us can onswer them? 

Harry Overstreet on-e developed the thesis that the newspaper's front page 
is based on the formula of "catastrophe and conflict/' History books are filled with 
conflict that makes up a large part of history's catastrophes. It seems that 
man's history is a continuing story of his conflict with the elements, with noture, 
mlh him/herself, or with other people. Indeed, literciture itself seems to be 
a literature of conflict. 

Conflict in today's world, even its threat to our survivol, might not be quite so 
tragic if it were not for the fact that current conflict takos so much of 
our energy and money that w j have little left for constructive effortt toward 
resolving the multiple crises facing our society. Since so much of our literature is 
filled with conflict situations, it may provide us with one of our richest 
sources for exploring the language of conflict, or the language of cooperation. 
If such an exploration car* be made meaningful for the students, perhaps 
"literoture appredaHon" will develop naturally and the desire to read more 
will lead to the habit of reading. Lef s explore a few possibilities. 

First, let's examine an actual situation. A clois of Black students was sleeping 
through a teacher's attempt to "teach" poetry from a regular anthology. She 
requested help from Gerald Weinstein. After considerable searching, Weinstein 
located a poem which he thought might provide a starting point. It was the 
poem "Motto"* by Langston Hughes, a Black poet. He made copies for the entire 
class and anranged with the regular teacher to try it out with the class: 
I play it cool and diq all iive; 
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The students came to life. They appeared to like the poem. After a lengthy 
discussion (defining some of the terms through acting them cut), Weinstein was able 
to demonstrate that he knew the students' jive language much better 
than they knew his. Then he asked: "Who has a better chance of staying 
alive, you or me?" The students responded that fie did. "Why?" 

"Because you know more than one kind of jive." 

Weinstein responded: "You know one kind and it's beautiful; but if you're going 
to stay alive, you'll have to learn some other kinds." 

What would have happened if Weinstein had said, "You know one kind, 

but it's bod and ugly; it's about time for you to learn good English 

the beautiful English spoken by educated peoplel"? Probably he would have lost 

the rapport that he had developed up to that time. On the other hand, 

if he had been capable of making the latter statement, he probably would not 

have started out as he did. He would not have established a rapport with 

the students at the beginning. He might not have selected the poem "Motto" for 

study in the first place. Neither would his behavior have been consistent with 

the nature of the poem. 

The poem not only deals with conflict and one way of avoiding it, but 
Weinstein used the poem to deal with conflict between teacher and students, or 
to avoid conflict with them. The poem was relevant to the lives of those 
students, partly because it was written in their kind of talk and partly because it 
dealt with "staying alive." Periiaps this poem did more to help those young 
people develop an appreciation for literature than any amount of discussion about 
art fomi could have done in any length of time. The expressed desire to read 
more poems by Langston Hughes and their subsequent reoding of them 
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provided evidence that those students hod developed on oppreciotfon for the 
poetry of one poet — without one word being said about "appreciation of good 
poetry/' without one word concerning poetic form. 

This poem, and the way Weinstein used it,- got the students involved in 
talking about some of their own conflict experiences and the role of languoge in 
those experiences. This one short poem provided the stimulus for a 
meaningful discussion for an entire class period. A few more periods might 
have been used profitably for having the students write about conflict situations 
in which they had been involved, indicating who said what to whom with 
what effect, trying to discovci the role of words in each conflict situation. Such 
written descriptions might lead to further meaningful discussions and 
evaluations. So what? Do we dare try some experiments in our use of difFerent 
kinds of jive in different kinds of situations? What kinds of experiments would be 
most profitable? Who wants to try which one? Can we profit fr^^m each other's 
experiments? How? 

Who else has written about language and behavior? Do any of those people 
have other points of view which might help us? If so, what are they? Can we 
check out those ideas in real life situations as experiments? If so, how? In this brief 
examination of the use of the poem "A^tto," we have been trying to 
indicate some of the possibilities of literature for developing better understanding 
of the role of language in conflict — in order to reduce conflict to a tolerable 
level, for developing realistic learning situations, and for developing a real 
appreciation of the written word (others and our own) and its potentiol for helping 
us to manage our lives more effectively.. 

At the same time, we have been trying to indicate the urgent need for dealing 
with the English language arts as on integrated vrhole — reading, language, 
literature, writing, talking, and listening. We hope that we ore beginning 
to stimulate the notion that we should eliminate such expressions as "teaching 
literature," "teaching language (grammar)," "teaching composition," etc., 
from our talking and thinking. 

We don't want ♦o develop the notion that only poetry deals with conflict, 
nor that poetry deals only with conflict; but we would like to use one mora poem 
to illustrate the use of poetry to study one element of language usage that may 
hove a great deal to do with conflict. About 20 years ago, Horry Overstreet 
wrote on article entitled "The Creative Handling of Conflict/' published in 
The Sofurdoy Review.* The article was primarily on analysis of the poem "Hate/'* 
by James Stephens: 

My enemy come nigh, 
UAISBIil. EQfOTED DUE TO COPYRIGHT RESTRICTIOIJS 



Thus for, the scene seems to be all set for conflict to take place. But something 
happens that turns the conflict situation into a non-conflict situation. And It 
is the nature of that happening that we wont to examine. 



'Feb. 20, 1954, pp. 13-14. •p^^'N™^ ' ""^ f C"^'. i 'C't? T. ^' ^ 

*from Coj/«cf«d Po«mf, copy- ^U- '. '- --^^ 

Hghf 1909 by Macmitton 

ftibtithing Co. IUprmt«d with 

permission of fh« publUhtr. 
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What did the enemy do that ^nanged the conflict situation into a non-conflict 
situation? In addition to evincing an attitude of puzzlement, perplexity, and 
bewilderment which tend to stimulate sympathy, the enemy did something else. 
He used the pronouns "we" and "us" which tend to unite people. In 
contrast to the superior "I" here and the inferior "you" there which tend to 
antagonize people. 

What use of pronouns do we usually hear in conflict situations? Could we 
develop some projects to observe such situations in order to determine 
what actually happens? Would we dare to stimulate some conflict situations to see 
what happens? Could the students try to deal with conflict situations through 
the use of "We" and "Us" approach, and other situations with "1" here and "You" 
there approach to see if they can determine whether there is any difference in 
the results? Could some classroom situations be contrived with only a few 
students aware of it in order to see what happens to the other students? Could 
the situation be recorded on tape or videotape so that it might studied later? 

Certainly, this would provide for a different type of pronoun stoay than 
we usually find in grammar handbooks, and a different type of literature study 
than we usually find in our literature books. At the end of the poem 
' Hare" in one anthology, we found the following "thought-provoking" questions: 
"Did you expect the ending?" And "How do you feel about its effectiveness?" 
Tiie emphasis seemed to be more on "form" than on "content." 

Moving from poe»ry to drama, we might suggest that Shakespeare was one 
of the first writers to indicate an awareness of how we can become imprisoned by 
our illusions cbout the relationship between language and reality. For example, 
he had King Lear behaving as though "words have meanings for peopl-*," or that 
"the word is the thing," when he asked his three daughters to %wite out their 
statements of their love for him and he would divide up his estate among them 
accordingly.. Why did Cordelia refuse to write such a statement? Was 
she aware of the illusion that "words have meanings"? Or did she have other 
reasons? What clues are available? What about the other two daughters? 
Were they aware of the illusion? Or did they have other reasons for complying 
with their father's demand? Can we know for sure? What Hues ore available? 
How often do we find people behaving in similar ways? What kinds of statements 
do we hear that are based on the same kind of illusion? How often? Should 
we make a check list to use on ourselves? On others? What difference does this 
kind of language behavior have on our thinking and lecimlng? On our 
understanding and misunderstanding of other people? 

We hope that these examples will serve to stimulate some notions about 
how we may be able to use literature to better manage our lives, both emotionally 
and intellectually — how to avoid conflict, how to resolve conflict, and how 
to better cooperate with our felfowmon in today's crises-ridden world. 

Although we recognize that there is a place in our school programs for reading 
literature for "pure" enjoyment, we hove not dealt with this aspect of literature 
at this time. We ore not sure that any serious study of literature for this purpose is 
necessary. This is not to say that there is no enjoyment in the use of literature 
us suggested here. On the contrary, it seems that the development of meaningful 
and useful insights con be most enjoyable. It would seem to be a difference 
in kind. And, we might add, both kinds of enjoyment can add much to our lives. 
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Values, Decision-Making, and the Future 



FROM AHEMPTS TO HELP STUDENTS learn how to cope with their future, more 
and more teachers hove discovered ways of involving their students in making 
choices about possible futures through the study of science fiction. The following 
statement about science fiction in the classroom was prepared by 
Mrs. Martha Pine, St. Louis Park Senior High Schoo!: 

"Why teach science fiction in the high school? A primary concern of our 
younger generation particularly, and our civilized society in general, involves what 
the future will be like. Science fiction addresses itself directly to that question 
by picturing possible futures — futures which represent iogical or even illogically 
extreme extrapolations of current practices, valuei', or theories. Thus, 
students in science fiction courses or units are introduced to their own 'futures' 
before they hoppen, and are thus given the chance to argue their relative merits 
and to deciJe which 'futures' they want to see hrppen. The exploration of 
science fiction inevitobly becomes an exploration of personal and sociol values; 
and it provides students with some date to use in trying to shape the kind of 
future they may desire. 

"Another reol asset inherent in much modern science fiction is its concern with 
such current vital issues as ecology, over-population, the role of technology 
in our society, thought control techniques, and the consequences of war. The 
students seem to appreciate the immediocy ond relevance of these types 
of subject matter, especiolly since they ore often handled in such palatable 
and entertaining woys. 

"Another interesting consequence of using 'good' science fiction in the dassroom 
is that such study all but eliminates the popular misconception that science 
fiction is merely fantostic stories about horrible, bug-eyed monsters. After some 
experiences with science fiction, it is apprecioted not as escapist literature 
but as significant thought-provoking material. 

Is He Part of Our EnvironmentT 



Has our environment been developing 'bug-eyed' monsfersff 



Reprinted with permissipn pf Roy Jvftiis 
and The Mlnneopolft Star* 
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"COSH! HOW CAN I AFFORD ir?" 



MTEBIAIi KEMOVED DUE TO COPYBIGHT EKSTHICTIO};.: 



Con we offord not to deof wHh fictf on thot treats our survival probloms? 
Or should we 

. JUST WUISTLE /\ TO»^t. .. . 
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"As far methads and directians far explaring science fictian with students, 
the field is wide apen — since it is sa new. We graup the materials themC*' ally. 
Our units include: Utapian Visians and Nightmares, Aliens View Men and 
Men View Aliens, Prafiles af the Future, Evalutian, Medical Innavatians, Five 
Fears af Man (taken fram an English Jaurna.' -rticle and expanded). 
Time Travel, and Award Winning Science Fictian Literature. This kind af thematic 
grouping allows us to give the students o wide choice of moteriols to read 
within eoch unit, moteriols geored for vorious reoding levels. We subscribe to 
several science fictian mogozines, such os Analog ond Extropofafion, 
which we find useful." 

Mortho Q. Pine ond Ginger L. Petrofeso hove designed o Science Fiction 
Survivol Simulotion Gome which con be obtoined by contocting them ot 
St. Louis Pork Senior High School, 6425 W. 33rd Street, St. Louis Park, 
Minnesoto, 55426. 

Some Tenfafive Thematic Groupings of Science Fiction 
Definition of Science Fiction and Basic Reading Approaches 

R. Heinlein, "Science Fiction: Its Noture, Foults ond Virtues" — Essay 
R. Brodbury, A^orffon Chrantdes 

History of Science Fiction 

H. G. Wells, Time Machine 

H. G. Wells, "Country of the Blind" 

Jules Verne, "Into Spoce" — excerpt from Round fhe Moon 
M. Shelley, Fronlcensfein 

Morality of Scientific Experimentation 

M. Shelley, Fronlcensfein 

I. Asimov, "The Ugly Little Bo/' 
D. Keyes, "Flowers for Algernon" 

R. Bradbury, "The Long Years" from the Mortion Chanklts 
Utopias 

"Utopias," Time essoy, Jon. 18, '71 R. Sheckley, "Street of Dreams, Feet of 
A. Huxley, Brave New Worfd Clo/' 

G. Orwell, 1984 F. Pohl, "Tunnel Under the World" 

R. Bradbury, Fahrenheit 451 R. Sheckley, "Ticket to Tronoi" 

R. Heinlein, Beyand This Horizon R. Sheckley, "Pilgrimage to Eorth" 

T. Sturgeon, Venus Plus X W. Tenn, "Null-P" 

K. Vonnegut, Player Piana F. Pohl, "The Midas Ptogue" 

J. Christopher, White Mountain A. Boucher, "Barrier" 

Trilogy 

Men View Aliens and Aliens View Mon 

R. Heinlein, Puppet Masfers M. Leinster, "Keyhole" 

C. Simok, They Walked Like Men I. Azknov, "The Gentle Vultures" 

C. S. Lewis, Out o^ fhe Silenf Planet R. Zelozny, "A Rose for Ecclesiostes" 
R. Heinlem, Stranger in o Strange R. Bradbury, "Fire Balloons" 

l^and S. Weinbaum, "Martian Odyssey" 

A. Qorke, Childhood's End K. MocLean, "Unhumon Sacrifice" 

G. Dickens, None Buf Mon "The Search for Man's Relatives Among 

G. Vidol, Visit fa a Small Planet the Stars," Sat. Review, June 10, 72 

(Ploy) 

Future Scenarios of Daily Living 
A. Clarke, Profiles of fhe future, esp. Chapters 3, 4, & 5 
R. Heinlein, "The Roads Must Roll" 
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R. Shaw, "Light of Other Days" 
C. Simak, "City" 

A. Clarke, "I Remember Babylon" 

Kahn and Wiener, "Science and Technology: A Framework for Speculation" 

"Coming Revolution in Transportarion/' National Geographic, Sept., '69 

"Streamliners Without Wheels," Popular Science, Dec, '69 

"Is There Life on Mars or Beyond?" Time, Dec. 13, 71 

"New Architecture: Building for Man," Newsweet, April 19, 71 

"Report from the Future: The Family," /nfe//ecfua/ Digest, Sept., 72 

"Cities on the Sea," Saturday Review, Dec. 4, 71 

"Summary of Chapter 9, future Shock,'' Liferary Cavalcade, October, 72 
A. TofTler, future Shock 



Survivors of Atomic Holocaust 

J. Wyndham, Rebirth 
W. Miller, Cantide for Leibowitz 
P. Boulle, Planet of the Apes 
A. Norton, Daybreafc 2250 A.D. 
R. Matheson, "Born of Man and 
Woman" 

Thought Control 

A. Huxley, Brave New World 
G. Orwell, 198^^ 
K. Vonnegut, Sirens of Titan 
R. Blum, The Simultaneous Man 

Technology Mania 

M. Shelley, Frankenstein 
I. Asimov, Caves of Steel 
K. Capek, R.U.R. 
J. Campbell, "Twilight" 
I. Asimov, "Runaround" 
1. Asimov, "Evidence" 
K. Vonnegut, "Epicac" 



S. V. Benet, "By the Waters of Babylon" 
W. Clark, "Portable Phonograph" 
R. Bradbury, "To the Chicago Abyss" 
J. Merril, 'That Only A Mother" 
S. V. Benet, "Nightmare for Future 
Reference" — a poem 

R. Bradbury, "The Pedestrian" 
D. Knight, "The Analogs" 
D. Knight, "Country of the Kind" 
R. Heinlein, "The/' 

L. Del Rey, "Helen O'Loy" 
H. Vincent, "Rex" 

S. V. Benet, "Nightmare #3" — a poem 
L. Salomon, "Univac to Univac" — a 
poem 

S. Moskovitz, "The Coming of the 

Robots" — Essay 
N. Hurley, "The Coming of the 

Humanoids" — Essay 



Overpopulation And Its Consequences 

Pohl and Kornbluth, The Space Merchants 
J. Blish, We A// Die Naked 

R. Silverberg, "A Happy Day in 2381" from The World Inside 
K. Vonnegut, "Welcome to the Monkey House" 
F. Pohl, "The Census Takers" 

D. Lyie, "The Human Race Has, Maybe, 35 Years Left"— Etsoy 
H. Berk, "People" from The Sun Grows Cold 

Destruction Of The World 

N. Shute, On the Beoc* 
M. Roshwald, Level 7 

R. Bradbury, 'There Will Come Soft Rains" in Martian Chronicles 
Five Fears of Man 

"Science Fiction: Bridge Between Two Cultures," English Journal, Nov., '71 

Implications Of Advances In Medicine 

R. Stygler, Houser's Memory 
M. Crichton, The Terminal Man 
D. Levy, The Gods of Foxcroff 
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C SImak, Why Coll Them Back From Heaven? 

R. Sllverberg, "How It Was When The Past Went Away" 

T. Sturgeon, "Slow Sculpture" 

"Genetic Engineering " Safurday Review, Aug. 5, 72 

"Grave New World," Safurday Review, April 8, 72 

"Man Into Superman," Time, April 19, 71 

"Cloning: Asexual Human Reproduction," Science Digesf, Nov., '69 
"The New Man," life Educafional Reprmf 

References: 

Science Fief ion, McDougal, Littell, Box 1667, Evanston, Illinois 60204, 1973. 
An anthology of 33 short stories, essays, and poems, grouped under the 
headings: Strange Journeys, Man and Machine, Totalitarian Worlds, The 
Winners, Space Travel, Other Creatures — O^her Worlds, and Invasions. 

Calkins, Elizabeth & McGhan, Barry, Teaching Tomorrow, Pflaum/Standard, 38 
West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio 45402: A Handbook of Science Fiction for 
Teachers, 1972. 

Tc/fler, Alvin, Ed., Learrimg For Tomorrow, Vintage Books, A Division of Random 
House, New York, 1974. (Chapter Fourteen, pp. 234-256, "Science Fiction 
as an Educailonal Tool," by Dennis Livingston, deals with The Function* of 
Science Fiction, A Laboratory of Imagination/ Social Issues, and Affective 
Impact.) As the title indicates, the entire book is concerned with learning for 
the future. 
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Futures Attitude Survey 

Afffiougfi incomplefe, fhts fypB of oHHude suryey is svggesfed for use before and 
offer a sfudy program of "science-fidion" or some of her fype of "Fufures" program. 
SubmiHed by Nancy Crimes, NicoHef Junior High School, Bvrnsville, Minnesofa. 

1. Do you read science fiction? Yes , No — 

2. Why? (If answer is yes) 

I like to think about the future. 

It lets me escape from my own problems. 

Ifs exciting. 

I read anything I can get my hands on. 

I like to read all types of things* 

Other — 

3. Why not? (if answer is no) 

It doesn't interest me; if s boring. 

I don't read outside of class. 

It's too "kiddish." 

I dicS't know there was such a thing. 

Other 

4. The fufjrA !s frightening to me because: 

I don't like what's happening in the world today. 

I'm only one person and can't change the way things are. 

History seems to prove that people don't learn from mistakes. 

It's unknown. 

Other 

This question doesn't apply to me because I'm not afraid. 

5. I'm not frightened of the future because: 

I think people learn from the past and don't repeat their mistakes. 

Although I'm only one person, I can affect the future. 

I like what's happening in the worid today; if s exciting. 

If s unknown. 

Other 

This question doesn't apply to me because I am frightened. 

6. Check the items in the following list that you think will happen within the next 
30 years: 

robots to work in homes and factories 

artificial life 

invisibility 

communication with the dead 

levitatlon (anti-gravity) 

immortality 

death rays 

telepathy 

holograms (3-D glasses to observe and participate in the past and 

future) 

Other 

7. Check the items that you think people may have to make decisions about in 
the fairiy near future: 

population 

pollution 

extended life span (to 150 years or more) 

shorter years ©f work/eariy retirement 

genetic control /breeding 

Other 
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8. Check the words (terms) for which you think you hove a clear meaning in 
relation to the future: 

green revolution 
cybernetics 
cloning 
stability 

equilibrium society 

technology 

bureaucracy 

hardwore 

software 

pollution 

zero populotion 

exponential growth 

cross impact matrix 

possible futures 
- probable futures 

alternative futures 

power v$. authority 

^ limits of growth 

trends 
trend analysis. 
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The Newspaper as "Now" Literature 



'Minn«opoliS/ Winston Pr«u, 
1973. (25 Grov«iond T«rroc«< 
MinMMpolis. MN 55403.) 
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IN THEIR BOOK ChrHying Va/ue$ Through Sub/ed A^iffer*, Harmin, 
Kirschenboum, and Simon suggest that "Sugar-coating on irrelevant curriculum 
with values questions is not the way to cla-ify and develop values. It will 
fool no one for very long." 

indicated earlier, literature of the past can be most relevant to the here 
and now, including science-fiction literature. Any literature in book form has 
to be written at least several months before publication and has to be based 
upon the past — even though it may present projections into the future. 
The daily newspaper, however, is the most current literature available to 
us. It portrays a panorama of human values in operation today.. It presents 
stories about people and events at home and abrood that are in process. 
It presents opinions by editors, columnists, and readers (Letters to the Editor). 
It presents the drama, the tragedy, and the humor of today. It presents 
all kinds of persuasive appeals to our fears and desires. And it presents all kinds 
of raw data which we call facts. 

The newspaper presents the entire gamut of language usage from the 
ridiculous to the sublime, sins of omission and sins of commission. It contains all 
kinds of generalizations, from the unsupported to the fully supported, and 
all kinds of words that indicate the bias of the writer. It contains a vast variety 
of propaganda devices designed to affect our behavior — all available for 
study in detail. And it contains human interest stories that touch on the humanizing 
influences operating in our society right now. 

Recently, the A1/nneapo//s Tr/bune published Robert T. Smith's column 
about Butch, a 17-year-old boy, who had been spending considerable time 
visiting hospitals and other institutions, engaged in cheering up the handicapped 
and the fatally ill. The story ended with a brief statement: "Last week Butch 
died of leukemia." 

And since the newspaper is presented in print and pictures of a permanent 
nature, it is possible to read and to reread, to compare and to contrast, to diagnose 
and to analyze — all of which is very difficult to do with material presented 
via radio or television. The sound waves and the light waves are transitory 
in nature — here this moment and gone the next. 

To omit the study of the newspaper in the classroom is to operate on one 
kind of value; to include the literature of tlie newspaper in the classroom is to 
portray anothc k.'nd of value. The development of competent, habitual 
newspaper recders is a responsibility we can ill afford to neglect in today's 
complex society — in which the survival of all may depend upon the 
informed, intelligent cooperation of each of us. (A value statement.) 

Specific aids for using the newspaper in the classroom can be found in the 
following publications: 

1. Shackelford, Hope, The Newspaper in ihe Classroom, Ungraded Edition, 
Hope Shackelford, 218 N. Madison, Wichita, Kansas 67214, 1969. 

2. Downing, Edna, Unrts on ihe Sfudy of ihe Newspaper for English C/asses, 
Grades 7-12, M/nneapo//s Star and Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 1970. 

3. Lorenz, Mildred, The Newspaper in fhe Elementary Cfassroom, Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, n.d. 

For specific help to obtain newspapers for use in the classroom, contact: 
Glenn Hanna, Education Services Manager, The Minneapolis Sfar-M/nneapo/is 
Tr/bune, 425 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 
(Telephone: 612/372-3929). 
OP 

Charles 5mks, Education Coordinator, "The Living Textbook Program," 
Pioneer Press/ Dispafch, 55 E. 4th Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 5J101 
(Telephone: 612/222-50T1). 
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"It's bettor this way — 
people won't have time to think." 



.0 COPYRIGHT BBSTBICTIONS 



Mm pri t h %4 wHIi i^miiuioii •! Roy 
Jvttvt mnd Th« Allnne«polffl iHir* 



What do wm mean by cmnsorsMpt How many tot ms ot tonMonhIp do 
we recognize? Hour can tenMorshIp problems be rOMolved? 
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Censorship 

and "The Students' Right To Read" 



SINCE CENSORSHIP HAS EVER BEEN and continues to be a disturbing issue 
\, roughout the country and throughout the world Qn public librories, in school 
libraries, and in English classrooms), we commend to every school administrator, 
school board member, librorion, clossroom teacher, and parent organization 
a little booklet entitled: 'The Students' Right to Read." It can be obtained 
from the National Council of Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyon Road, Urbona, 
Illinois 61801 — NaE Stock # 20809. (Copyright, 1972.) 
The booklet treats such topics as: 

The English Teacher's Purposes and Responsibilities, 

The Communit/s Responsibility. 

The booklet outlines A PROGRAM OF ACTION, includinQ: 
Procedures for Book Selection 
The legal Problem 
Preparing the Community 
Defending the Books 

Citizen's Request for Reconsideration of a Work (A Form) 
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Writing, 

Langunge and Communiccition 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN ALPHABETICAL writing sy$fe»n wQs an attempt to 

devise a set of symbols, each of which would represent a specific speech sound. 

A one-to-one relationship bet^veen symbol and sound does exist in some 

languages. Italian and Turkish are 100 percent phonetic. German and 

Russian are about 90 percent phonetic. English is about 20 perc<»nt phonetic. In 

English, we use 26 symbols to represent approximately 44 distinct 

speech sounds. It has been estimated that we have 379 ways of spelling those 

44 speech sounds. No wonder that we have reoding-writing-spelling difficulties. 

Although it may be impossible to make any kind of accurate estimate 
of the costs in time, energy, misery, and dollars for maintaining our complex 
spelling system, we know the costs are tremendous. And since correct spelling 
has been given such a high priority in our society, among the indicators of 
educational attainment required for employment, teachers have felt obligated to 
give so much attention to spelling that attention to othir important 
communication competencies has been overiooked. Yet vfith all of the attention 
given to spelling, we have always had a substantial number of students who 
never achieved mastery. So we continue to pay a high price to maintain a 
needlessly complex vn^iting system in the English language. 

Why Writing i% Important 

At the same time, the values that can be derived from using a system for 
recording our speech are so great as to be impossible to estimate. 
To date, however, many of those values have been overlooked in most of our 
school programs. Some of the most important values to be derived from 
writing stems from the relative permanence of the written record of our speech 
in contrast to the transitory nature or the speech sounds we produce. 




^'Yes, s:r, (hero's \ irtiinUy notbinf: ihis nntion 
Ciinnot do if we sot our nund to it!'* 

By Bill SonJers, courtesy of Pubtishert-Holl Syndicate. 

What values determine our priorities? If we set our mind to it, could 
we eliminate our slums OR establish a phonetic spelling system over 

a twelve-yeor period? 
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Writing For Ourse/ves 

Too often students ore requested to write something for some otiier person 
to read — usually for the teacher to reod^ to correct, and to grade. Too seldom 
ore students helped to write something that will be for their own personal 
benefit — even if no other person ever reads it. Memories are tricky. 
They tend to fade quicldy with the passage of time. Thoughts ore transitory. 
We think, for the most port, with the symbols we first learned orally. Because 
of these factors, there ore many reasons why we should write for ourselves: 

1 . We can write to protect ourselves from the fallibility of our memories. 

2. We can write to remember what we wont or need to remember., 

3. We can write to record what we hove observed through seeing, listening, 
tasting, smelling, feeling, etc 

4. We can write to sort ocjt our observations. 

5. We con write in order to diKover relationships. 

6. We con write to improve our learning, our thinking, our behavior. 

7. We con write to better plan what we wont to do, why we wont to do it, 
and how we con better do it. 

8. We can write to sort out our feelings, our prejudices, our likes and 
dislikes, etc. 

9. W* rnn write to improve our creative powers. 

10. We con write to become a better person, to improve our self-imoge. 

Wriling For Others 

When we write for others to read, we need to be extremely cautious. In the 
first place, although the written symbols ore supposed to represent our speech 
sounds, they ore not the sounds and do not fully represent Hiose sounds. 
The written symbols con never fully represent the tonal quality of our speech. 
In the second place, although ihe words we use ore supposed to represent 
specific things, ideos, concepts, feelings, relationships, etc., the memorios 
associated with, or stimulated by, those words ore never exactly the some for 
any two people. In many cases, the memories, thoughts, or feelings associated 
with a given word or statement ore quite different for two specific persons. 
The lock of awareness of such a difference con be, and often is, the source of 
conflict between two people or two groups of people, whether the words ore 
spoken or written. In on oral situation, however, there Is on opportunity 
to dorify the differences through careful questioning. Often such on opportunity 
is not available in connection with what we write. With these cautions 
in mind, here ore some reasons for writing for others: 

1. We can write in order to get feedback from others. 

2. We con write to influence others (which requires a high degree of 
responsibility). 

3. W9 con write to help others know us better. 

4., We con write to help others know themselves better. 

5. We con write in order to improve our feedback to others. 

6. We con write in order to shore our experiences, etc, with others. 

We con write for others, but when we do we ore still writing for ourselves. 
Ruth Eebermeyer* has written a song which says: "1 con talk about you, but 
when I do, I'm talking about me.'' This notion has been stated in different woys. 
In essence, it involves the idea that no two people con perceive things in 
exactly the some way; so that, when we write (or talk), we can only talk 
about how we perceive what is out there — whether it is a thing, a person, a 
behavior, etc. The position presented here is that there ore many excellent 
reasons for writing, that writing con be our most valuable aid for learning, for 
rhinking, for communicating, for living, for loving, etc. 
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Writing, Learning, Thinking, Creating 

If we consider education as a learning process, and learning as a creative 
process, perhaps we should consider some of the activities involved in those 
processes. It seems safe to say that much of our learning involves the process of 
observing our environment and reacting to it — if we consider observing as 
involving all of our sensory organs of sight, hearing, taste^ touch, and smell — 
if we consider language (oral and written) as a part of our environment — 
if we consider reacting as involving both the cognitive and emotional, of 
organizing, synthesizing, and extrapolating. 

What, then, is the role of writing in the learning process? As indicated 
earlier, thoughts and speech are transitory — here this moment, gone the next. 
The human memory is fallible. Memories tend to fade with the passage of 
time. The permanence of writing provides us with a safeguard against the 
fallibility of our memories. Writing can enable us to organize, to synthesize, to 
extrapolate to a degree not possible without it. 

How many of our observations and of our reactions to them should be 
recorded? Perhaps there can be no set answer to this question. But proixsbly 
most of us err on the short side most of the time. In science and mathematics, 
learning and problem-solving require the recording of observations and 
of reactions to them. This may partially explain why so many advances have been 
made in those two areas. Management personnel in business and industry 
frequently conduct brainstorming sessions to generote new ideas and solutions 
to problems. In those situations, every statement is recorded for future reference 
so that nothing is lost. Most creative and productive people are regular pendl users. 

For years, "learning to read to learn" has been a familiar cliche in 
educational circles. Perhaps it is time for "learning to write to learn" to receive 
similar attention from the primary grades throughout the rest of our lives. 
What follows will be merely a sketch of some possible approaches to a program 
for helping students learn to use writing to enhance their creative powers of 
learning, thinking, and feeling. 

In the Primary Grades 

During the first year of school, perhaps the major focus would need 
to be on the use of writing to help the student remember what he has learned 
that he wants to remember. When the student has 'earned Jo read a new word, 
or words, we should help him write what he has learned so he can take it 
home to show his parents. Of course, the parents would need to be brought 
into the strategy so that they will ask the child for his report when he comes 
home each evening. 

The next morning, we should check with the children on the words they had 
written on the previous day. Did writing help the pupils remember? At the 
end of the week, we might have the children write all the new words they 
had learned that week on a single piece of paper. This, too, would be sent 
home to the parents — not only providing the students with a review experience, 
but providing the parents with a more meaningful progress report on their 
child than would be possible with any kind of grad't, and it would be a weekly 
report written by the child. 

Later, when the children have learned to write complete sentences, 
we could stop near the end of the school day and ask the children about the 
most important thing they had learned that day, and then help them write their 
statements to take home to their parents. The statements might vary for different 
students. These, too, would be reviewed the next morning. 

Not only would such activities serve to reinforce the students' learning 
and to help them start developing an appreciation for the importance of writing 
as on aid to remembering what they want to remember, it could be the 
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beginning of on excellent public relotions progrom. For the parents would 
be getting doily ond weekly progress reports on their child's succeu in Khool. 
Furthermore, normolly when o child comes home from school ond the 
parents osk obout whot wos leorned thot doy, whot is the usuol response? 
"Nothing." This reminds us of Hitler's greot lie technique: "When repeated 
often enough, the lie is believed." 

Finolly, whenever the children hove mode on exciting new discovery (hove 
leorned something new), we moy osk: "Is this something you really wont to 
remember?" They hove onother new entry to moke in their "iournol" for the 
week. This type of octivity would be oppropriote whether the thing learned 
is in science, orithmetic, sociol studies, etc. Just os vocobulory development 
occurs in oil oreos of leorning, writing is for leorning in oil oreas thot ore 
explored. Writing is importont whenever the students ore involved in the 
plonning of ony kind of octivity: listing the moteriols needed, orgonizing the 
sequence of sub-octivities, listing ossignments of who is to do whot ond when, etc. 



At the Intermediate Level, or Middle School 

At this level, we would suggest merely on extension of the writing octivtt;es 
storied ot the primory level os we grodually move into more ond more 
complex leorning situotions. At this level, we could stort hoving smoll groups 
of students conduct their own broinstorming sessions, recording oil of the 
ideos suggested, then grouping the ideos into similor ond dissimilor groups, 
estoblishing priorities, etc. 

It might be well to conduct some broinstorming octivities v^ithout recording 
the ideos presented so the students will hove on opportunity to discover the 
difference in the omoi^it occomplished with ond without the recording, the 
difference in the omount of time required to occomplish the same goals, ond 
perhops a difference in the omount of confusion resulting from o lack 
of recording. Also ot this level, students moy be involved in using the recorded 
■deos to stimulote more ideas, both os individuols ond in smoll groups. 

Another use of writing ot this level could be for helping students improve 
their understanding of (thinking about) whot they read. Students should be 
helped to discover the moin ideas developed in o particolor selection, ana' 
then to record those ideas, when possible, in outline form. Then they cao begin 
to onolyze the supporting detoils for each ideo. Also, they moy be helped to 
discover some rotionole for the order of presentotion of the main ideas. Without 
developing such understondings, students moy be simply going through 
the chore of writing down .he moin ideos without hoving learned onything 
from the experience. Then the note-toking experience would be of little voluc. 



At the Secondary Level 

When students enter junior high school, the need for the use of writing 
as o leorning-thinking oid becomes imperotive. At this time, the student moves 
(usuolly) from the sclf-contoined clossroom under the direction of o single teocher 
into o situotion where he moy be deoling with five or more teochers per 
doy. The student moves from closs to doss, from teocher to teacher, hour ofter 
hour. At no time does ony teocher moke ony reference to whot wos studied 
or discussed during the preceding closs period. All of o studden, the student is thrust 
into o situotion in which he hos the sole responsibility for moking sense out 
of the totol school doy, doy ofter doy. In most coses, he is provided little or no 
help in guording ogoinst the interference wl/h learning which tokcs ploce under 
such circumstances. 
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The student's prablem resembles the one we have when we attend a 
double.feature movie, only warse. When we come aut af the theater at the end oi 
the second feature, we frequently have trouble recalling what the first feature 
was about. Is it any wonder that many students have trouble recalling what took 
place in a specific class on the preceding day? Is It any wonder that students often 
are unable to produce very much in the way of a coherent response in a free 
response (discussion or test) situation? 

As long as schools maintain the present fragmented, disconnected, daily school 
programs at the secondary level, the students will need a great deal of 
sympathy, understanding, and help. Under such circumstances, each teacher should 
set aside enough time at the end of the class period to have the students 
write down the most important points learned which need to be remembered for 
the next da/s class. At the end of the week, each teacher might use all of 
the class period that day to help students pull together (perhaps in outline form) 
the major ideas developed during the preceding four days. This certainly 
should not be done as a mechanical exercise, but as an activity in which the 
students are engaged in discovering relationships, structure, organization, and an 
understanding which enables them to remember.. What we understand, we 
remember. What we don't understand may be considered as "pure verbalism" and 
may be quickly forgotten. 

Creating lAt All Levels) 

If we help students learn to use writing to develop the sense of power that 
comes from discovering their potentials for being creative, for straightening out 
their thinking about issues and conflicts of deep concern to them, we will 
not hove to force them to write porogrophs or compositions. For they will be 
writing for themselves, for their own benefit regularly, instead of writing 
compositions for the teacher to correct ond/or grade. Then they will be more fikefy 
to write more frequently, and will be more likely to want to shore what they 
hove written with others, including their teachers, in order to obtain feedback. 

We ore net suggesting that oil student writing should be incidental, or that 
students should never be immersed in either expository or creative writing. We ore 
suggesting that students should be involved in much more writing than is 
possible if most of their writing Jakes place in language arts classes in 
composition or creative writing. We ore suggesting that if students ore involved 
regularly In writing to remember, in writing to organize their thinking 
about issues, events, and feelings important to them, oil of which enhances their 
well-being, then they will be better prepared to immerse themselves in the 
expository ond/or creative writing needed to publish o newspaper or magazine, 
in fact, such o background of writing experiences could result in more 
students wanting to publish o newspaper or magazine, or both. 

In short, we ore suggesting that writing is too important to be left entirely to the 
occasional course in composition or creative witing. If the student is 
constantly involved in using writing to enhance his well-being by strengthening 
his leorning-feeling-thinking powers, then the student is more likely to 
develop the internal motivation for writing that will lost. There would be o better 
chance for writing to become o habit, for writing to become the student's 
most important means for self-octuolizotion. 

We should odd that the use of writing to achieve better learning, better 
thinking, and better human relations, should not be restricted to language arts 
classes. If such goals are to be achieved through the use of writing, we will need 
the full cooperation of all teachers. There would seem to be no serious 
objections to such cooperation. For, with the emphasis placed on the use of writing 
to improve the learning and thinking powers of our students, we hove a 
common objective of equal concern and importance to oil teachers. 
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ALTHOUGH WE DO NOT KNOW when mon first developed his orol 
longuoge, we con be foirly certoin thot without on orol longuoge his communicotion 
must hove been obout os limited os thot of other onimol life. Once mon hod 
developed o foirly sophistlcoted orol longuoge system, he hod a pov/erful tool 
for communicotion ond for thinking. 

As indicoted in the section on "Writing /' the invention of on alphobeticol 
writing system gove mon onother powerful tool for thinking, for leorning, ond 
for communicotion. But os powerful os the olphobeticol writing system 
proved to be, it still had some serious limitotions. It did not enoble mon to record 
occurotely hi<i occent, his vocol inflections, his speech tempo, or his tonol 
quility. This inodequocy of the written longuoge, it wos mointoined, wos portiolly 
responsible for the dissotisfoction by some members of the House 
Judiciory Committee with President Nixon's tronscripts of the toped recordings 
requested by the commi'tee subpoeno. 

The cold print on o poge of paper connot reveol the voriety of emotionol 
nuonces of the humon voice. The telephone ond the rodio odded more to long 
distance communicotion thon just the speed of tronsmission. Then television odded 
still onother dimension to distonce communicotion by providing the visuol 
imoge of the communicotor^s fociol expression ond gestures, in oddition to the 
vocol occents, inflections, tonol quolities, ond tempo. 

Ir our doily lives, neorly oil of us spend more time in orol communicotion thon 
we do in reoding ond writing. Accurocy ond effectiveness of orol 
communicotion requires the ultimote in ottention, oworeness, ond skill, becouse of 
the tronsitory noture of the process. The sound woves (the speech sounds) 
ore here this moment ond gone the next. Yet often the occents, inflections, tonol 
quolity, ond tempo provide subtle indicotors of the communicotor's intent 
thot ore missing when ore dependent upon the vw'itten words olone. Nor con 
written words portroy the subtle nuonces of the communicotor's constontly 
changing fociol expressions ond gestures. 

In view of the comments obove, it would seem imperotive for orol 
communicotion to receive its oppropriote shore of ottention in ony comprehensive 
longuoge orts progrom. Troditionolly, however, orol communicotion hos 
received little ottention ofter the primory grodes. "Show ond Tell" exercises, so 
common in kindergorten, olmost become nonexistent in the upper grodes 
ond in the secondory schools - except in speciolized speech courses involving 
only o smoll percentage of the students. 

For the most port, col reoding procticolly disoppeors in the clossroom ofter third 
grode. If orol reoding does occur ot the secondory level, it usuolly hoppens 
in o totol doss situotion when often the reoder is so self-conscious obout moking 
errors in front of the entire doss thot he inevitobly mokes more errors thon 
v/ould otherwise occur. Seldom do secondory students reod oloud to eoch other in 
smoll informol groups where self-consciousness is reduced to o minimum. 

At t*^e upper elementory ond secondory levels, vocobulory development usuolly 
consists of workbook or dictionory exercises. Seldom do vocabulory exardses 
involve students in octive orol communicotion, such os role ploying ond 
dromo followed by discussion. Yet only by such interoctions con meonings 
ond understondings be verified ond clorified. 

A few yeors ogo the Notionol Council of Teochers of English sponsored o 
study to determine whot wos hoppening in the English dosses in schools thot hod 
reputotions for hoving outstonding progroms in longuoge orts. In the vost 
mojority of dosses thot teachers hod described os discussion dosses, it wos found 
thot the teochar did most of the tolking, thot only o few students did ony 
talking ond their tolking wos quite limited. 
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In a class of thirty students, even if the students did all af the talking each 
student would have an average of less than two minutes af talking time during a 
fifty-minute period. On the other hand, if the class is subdivided inta groups 
of five students each, then each student could have an average af ten minutes of 
talking time during a fifty-minute period. And with six graups af students 
operating at the same time, it becomes impossible for the teacher to do most af 
the talking. Furthermare, in a small group situation students who never participate 
in a total class discussion are more willing to take port. 
Maximum learning requires involvement. 

It should be noted, however, that dividing a class into small groups does nat 
guarantee that more learning will take place. Less learning may occur in 
small groups — especially if students have not learned how to work effectively 
in small groups. Students may spend all af their time on fruitless arguments, or the 
discussion may go oft on all types of irrelevant tangents without any central 
focus. It is for those reasons that David Litsey's article on "Small-Group Training 
and the English Classraam" was included in this publication. 

Since many of the learning activities (lessons) included do suggest small group 
work by the students, teachers should make certain that their students ore 
adequately prepared for such work in advance. Also, many of the lessons require 
that each group report its findings or conclusions to the entire class. This will 
usually be done by one member of the group. It has been found that students are 
much more comfortable when reporting to the entire group what their 
graups have decided I'pon than they ore when reporting an their awn individual 
ideas or conclusions. The group reporter has support from his group. 

Oral Reoding 

Reference was mode earlier to the decrease in oral reading fallowing the 
primary grades. To amit the development and maintenance of oral reading skills 
throughout the language arts program deprives the student of competencies 
that ore badly needed in many school and later life situations. Reading 
announcements and directions aloud should be done well ar the results con be 
confusion, wasted time, or possibly disaster. And since every student is a 
prospective parent, he should be well prepared to en/oy reading aloud to his/her 
children. 

To en/ay reading aloud requires regular practice in reading aloud as on 
enjoyable experience. For mony students, however, reading aloud to a class of 
30 fellow students and the teacher con be anything but enjoyable! Not only is the 
situation fraught with fear, the material the student is a:.ke6 to read may 
seldom contain any pleasurable elements for the reader. On the other hand, if a 
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few minutes were set aside each week for each student to share with a friend or two 
something that he had really enjoyed reading during the past week, then the 
student would be making the choice of the material to be read and the situation 
would not contain the fear of the total class situation. 

Furthermore, by developing and maintaining oral reading competencies in 
non-threatening situations, students can develop confidence in their oral reading 
competencies to the point that will enable them to read aloud to larger 
groups and to enjoy doing it. Even then, it may be advisable to provide students 
time in advance to familiarize themselves thoroughly with the material to be read 
aloud. Extemporaneous oral reading before a total class should be reserved 
for those students with advanced skills. Little, if anything, can be achieved 
by forcing students to read aloud to a large group when they are not capable of 
doing it well* 
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OBJECTIVES AND SAMPLE LESSONS — For Starters 



Language Study 

Concepts and Objectives 
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THE NEXT FOUR PAGES MAY BE the most important pages in this publication. 
Pages 50-51 deal v/ith basic understandings concerning language and 
communication, arranged in a logical sequence. Many of the learning activities 
included have o reference to one or more of the "Language Concepts" 
indicated in \\\e upper right-hand corner as basic to that particular lesson. It 
would be helpful if you v/ould report back as to v/hether such indications v/ere 
helpful to you. Since this is a loose-leaf publication, improvements can be 
incorporated into later additional materials. 

Pages 52-53 contain a list of skills and habits related to language and 
communication that some have considered as the most important skills and habits 
that influence our communication behavior. They were adapted from a 
list of danger signals and safety signals in Explorations in Awareness, by J. Samuel 
Bois, Harper, New York, 1957. The danger signal, in each case, became that 
part of the objective requiring a reduction; the safety signal became that part that 
should be increased. The sample lessons included, for the most part, deal 
with some of those objectives, but are not evenly distributed and, perhaps, should 
not be. Some of those left out may need more attention in the future. 

Pages 53-60 were included as a possible help for you to focus attention on the 
understandings, attitudes, skills, and habits of importance in each aspect of 
the communication process; and they were included to show the inter-relationships 
among the objectives in eoch orea — how they cannot ond should not be 
dealt with in isolation. 
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Language Study Concepts 

Understandings 



I. The Role of Language in Education 
Students should become aware that: 

A. One of the primary goals of a school is to help the student become 
a competent learner who is in a continual state of growth and 

self-discovery 

B. This continual state of growth and self-discovery is essential to human 
survival in its broadest sense 

C. Communication is essential for one's fullest growth and self-discovery 

D. The development of communication (language) competencies is 
esential to his or her survival. 

It. Language Symbols and Communication 

A student's language behavior should reflect an awareness that: 

A. Communicalion, as a two-way process, is dependent upon a system 
of symbols 

B. Language symbol meanings are in people, not in the words 

C. Communication depends upon mutual agreement, by the sender and 
receiver, on the referent for the symbol 

D. The chances for agreement are greatest when the referent is simple 
and concrete 

E. The chances for agreement decrease when the referent becomes more 
complex and intangible 

F. The chances for agreement are enhanced when the sender and receiver 
have had common experiences 

G. The chances for agreement are least w!ien the number of common 
experiences are least 

H. A person's referent for a symbol varies from time to time: 

(1) in relation to new experiences 

(2) in relation to different situations or contexts 

(3) in relation to the impact of events immediately preceding 

I. Symbols can stimulate memories previously associated with them 
J. The chances for successful communication are greatest when the 

speaker/writer and the audience have had the greatest number of 

common experiences about simple, concrete phenomena 
K. The chances for successful communication are least when the 

speaker/writer and the audience have had the fewest common experiences 

concerning complex intangibles 
L. The speaker/writer can make maximum adaptation when his audience 

is only one 

M. The speaker/writer's ability to adapt decreases with each additional 

member to his audience 
N. The larger the number in the audience, the greater is the need for 

the speaker /writer to be simple and concrete 
O. The greater the variety of experiences among members of the audience, 

the greater the need for a variety of illustrations and examples 

and to be simple and concrete 
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p. The chances for successful communication are improved when either 
speaker/writer or the audience is fully aware of the concepts 
and principles listed above 

Q. The chances for successful confimunicatlon are greatest when both senders 
and receivers are fully aware of the concepts listed above. 



III. Learning How to Learn 

Students should be aware that: 

A. Learning, other than memorization, is an active, creative process 

B. Learning involves the discovering, or the development, of relationships 
among the phenomena observed or perceived 

C. Learning how to learn involves learning how to discover relationships, 
how to inquire into relationships 

D. The greater the number of experiences observed, the greater the 
opportunity for learning 

E. The greater the ability to discover relationships, the greater the learning 
from each additional experience observed 

F. . No one person can observe as many phenomena as two capable 

observers 

G. No two people will perceive relationships in the same phenomena 
in exactly the same way. 



IV. Learning, Interaction and Communicating 

Students should be aware that: 

A. The quality and quantity of learning can be increased when two people 
interact about their experiences and their perceptions of them 

B. Each additional person in an interaction group adds to the richness 
of potential for learning 

C. Each additional person in an interaction group reduces the amount of 
interaction by each member in a given length of time 

D. The maximum productivity of a given nu •ber of interactors will 
vary according to the nature of the individual members 

E. Generally, the productive efficiency of a group decreases when the 
number of members exceeds five or six. 



V. The Relation of Writing to Learning, Thinking and Communicating 

Students should become aware that: 

A. Memories tend to fade with the passage of time 

B. The mind can focus on a limited number of phenomena at one time 

C. Recording one's observations can serve as reminders — memory 
stimulators 

D. Recording one's observations can enable one to search any number of 
phenomena for relationships 

E. Recording one's generalizations about observed phenomena can enable 
one to search for relationships among one's generalizations 

F. Writing, therefore, can become one of man's most important aids for 
learning, thinking and communicating. 
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''SkiUs and Habits" 
Obfectives 



General Goal: To reduce 'anguage practices that lead to misvndersfanding 
and confusion,: fo increase /anguage practices that lead to understanding and that 
reduce confusion 



Specific Objectives: 

1 . a. To reduce the use of absolute terms, generalities, abstractions of a high 

order, words that imply "allness"; 
b To increase the use of descriptive terms and lower order abstractions, 
statements as to who, what, where, when and how much. 

2. a. To reduce the use of judgment terms, terms loaded v/ith approval and 

disapproval; 

b. To increase the use of neutral terms, terms that are as free as possible from 
bias or slant. 

3 a. To reduce the use of "either-or" arguments, parsing from one alternative 

to its extreme opposite, describing things in terms of black and white 

without any gray shading in between,- 
b. To increase the use of te''ms of "more-or-less," giving consideration 

to degrees and shades of meaning, avoiding talking about opposites. 
4. a. To decrease speaking of the present situation as "just like" another one, of 

this person as "just like" So-and-so, of this problem as "just like" the 

one solved previously; 
b. To increase the practice of differentiating carefully between people, 

situations and problems. 
5 a. To reduce the practice of confusing facts that can be verified by anybody, 

and interpretations, opinions, and judgments that are exclusively 

our own; 

b. To increase the practice of distinguishing between what is going on and 
what we feel or understand is going on. 

6. a. To decrease the tendency to ramble from one subject to onother,- 
b. To increase the practice of keeping to the subject under discussion. 

7. a. To reduce the practice of quoting authorities to uphold our viewpoint; 
b. To increase the practice of evaluating the situation on its own merits. 

8. a. To reduce quibbling on the dictionary meaning of words; 

b. To increase the use of words as mere tokens for what we wisii to convey. 

9. a. To reduce the practice of talking fast and/or loud; 
b. To increase the practice of talking with deliberation. 

10. a. To decrease the practice of interrupting, starting to talk before the other 

person is finished, contradicting with a quick "yes/but"; 
b. To increase the practice of listening with genuine attention, waiting for our 
turn to speak, beginning with something like "if this is what you 
mean, then . . ". 

11. a. To reduce the practice of asking rhetorical and tricky questions; 

b. To increase the use of matter-of-fact questions that Invite nore Information. 



Body Talk 

12. a. To reduce the practice of keeping muscles tense, to move in jerks, to fidget, 
to twitch; 
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b. To increase the practice of relaxing, remaining calm and quiet, delaying 
our reactions. 

13. 0. To reduce the tendency to get flushed, to grow pale, ta screw up aur 

face in knots; 

b. To increose the proctice of breathing evenly, af keeping an emerging 
smile, of keeping our composure. 

1 4. 0. To reduce the tendency to take ourselves very seriously;, 
b. To increase the tendency to keep our sense of humor. 

NOTE: All of the above procfices are observable when we become fully 
awore of the distinctions; olso, the results of such practices 
are observable. 



Reading Obiectives 



ATTITUDES: The student should oppreciate the innportance of: 
1 - relating what is reod to one's own experience and of evaluating 
accordingly 

2- developing on understonding of ottitudes, values, and feelings of other 
people 

3 - different forms of literolure: plays, poems, fiction, nonfiction 

4 - learning vicariously (or moking value judgments) from reading 

5 - learning to cope with chonge 

6 - self-esteem being enhanced through reading 

7 - developing toleronce and compassion for varied segments of one's society 

through reoding 

8 - the benefits of pleasure reading — the personal gratificotion 

9 - curiosity — of being an inquirer 
10- self-discipline and perseveronce 

1 1 - on ever-expanding self-realization 

12 -a constantly enriched personol philosophy 

13 - the existence, bosis for, and growth of the major value systems of the 
world 

14- reloting to ond empothizing with the problems of people from one's own 
and other cultures 

15 - exhibiting o concern for self, others, posterity, etc. 

16 - reoding onolytically and emotionally, knowing the shortcomings of eoch. 



ERLC 



UNDERSTANDINGS: The students should: 

1 - recognize that meonings are in people, not in words 

2 - recognize that meaning emerges from the interaction of the reoder (his 

recall of personol experiences) and the work 

3 - recognize the relationship of the author and his point-of-view to his 

material. 

4 - understand the particular advantages of reading compared to ond 

adjunctive with other media 
5- recognize that today's complex, interdependent society requires a greater 
degree of cooperation and consideration than ever before 

6 - recognize that reading can help develop one's moral and sociol volues 

7 - recognize that reading can be self-fulfilling 

8 - recognize that reading may be a major influence in social, political 

and economic change. 
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SKILLS: The student should have the ability: 

1 - to decode easily and automatically — to recognize the relationship 

between the graphic symbols (including punctuation) and the oral symbols 
and signals 

2 - to follow a sequence of events, etc. 

3 -to distinguish main points and details 

4 ~ to recognize cause and eflPect 

5 - to differentiate between figurative and literal language 
6 -to interpret figurative language with care 

7 - to summarize content 

8 - to recognize structure within various forms of literature 

9 - to recognize different forms of literature: plays, poems, fiction, 

nonfiction — with a willingness to accept all types 

10 - to adjust reading rate to purpose and nature of material 

1 1 - to recognize the relationship of form, content, style, and language, as a 

source or key to meaning 

12 - to recognize and use the infinite variety of language with its ability to 

create pleasure and to move one emotionally 

13 - to find and use reference materials 

14 - to take notes selectively 

15- to identify statemer.ts of fact, inference, opinion and judgment 

16 - to evaluate pertinence of materials 

17 - to identify and evaluate propaganda devices 

18 - to recognize the relationship of the author's point-of-view to his material 

19 - to become aware of the existence, basis, and growth of the major 

value systems of the world and to relate to, and to empathize with, the 
problems of people from one's own and other cultures 
20 -to read analytically and emotionally 

21 - to think critically 

22 - to relate what one has read to other pertinent statements about similar or 

related ideas 

23 - to recognize that eoch work of literature is, at best, a single statement about 

man, and that each succeeding work read provides an opportunity 
to assess the truth of each other statement previously considered, accepted 
or rejected by the reader 
24 -to recognize that each work of literature is an attempt to clarify some 
assumption about man and his relationship to his universe. 

HABITS: The student 

1 - copes with change 

2 - reads for pleasure and personal gratification 

3 - adjusts reading rate to purpose and nature of material 

4 - constantly attempts to use the infinite variety of language for his growth 

and pleasure through wide reading 

5 - uses reference materials regularly 
6 -takes notes selectively 

7 - is constantly expanding his vocabulary 

8 - regularly exhibits curiosity - is an active inquirer 

9 - exhibits self-discipline and perseverance 

10 - exhibits an ever enrichened philosophy 

11 - continues to develop a background of referential literature 

12 - constantly seeks a broader context for ideas than provided by minimal 

sources 

13 - reads material which takes him beyond the ordinary and which tends to 

increase his aesthetic awareness 

14 - empathizes with situations in literature. 
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Writing Objectives 



ATTITUDES: The student should oppreciote the importonce of: 

1 - writing os o meons of protecting oneself from the follibility of the memory 

2 - writing os o meons of orgonizing observations and one's thoughts 

obout them — to improve one's thinking 

3 - writing os a meons of recording one's feelings in order to ossess the 

pleosont ond the ur.pleosont, the positive and the negative, the beautiful, 
the ugly, ond the indifferent 

4 - occepting the ottitude expressed in writing by others even though one may 

disagree with the content 

5 - choosing words carefully in relotion *o meaning and emotion and their 

likely impoct on the reader 

6 - recognizing *hot meonings or^ in people, not in words, ond the need 

to know OS much os possible about the people who will reod whot one 
writes 

7 - recognizing thot punctuotion is to help the reader understond what one has 

written 

8 - constontly striving to improve the effectiveness of one's writing 

9 " being sensitive to one's totol environment 

10 - constontly striving to stretch one's imoginative ond creative copocities. 

UNDERSTANDINGS: The student should understond: 

1 - self and others — people 

2 - all of the languoge concepts listed under Longuage Objectives 

3 - as much os possible obout one's total environment — past, present nd 

future. 

SKILLS: The student should: 

1 - be skillful at selective note-taking 

2 - be skillful with the mechanics of writing to the extent that his totol 

concentrotion con be on the content ond style 

3 - be skillful at dealing with on issue or problem with imaginotion ond 

creotivity 

A. Cognitive Behavior 

(1) fluent thinker — flow of thought, quontity 

(2) flexible thinker — variety of ideas, shifts cotegories 

(3) originol thinker — unusual ideas, not obvious 

(4) elaborotive thinker — embellishes, stretches, etc. 

B. Affective Behavior 

(1} willingness to toke risks — skillful in doing so 

(2) preference for complexity — skillful at seeking olternotives 

(3) curiosity — skillful inquirer, seeking new insights 

(4) imaginotive — skillful in dreoming up new ideos, in rooching 
beyond. 

4 - be skillful at editing one's own writing. 

HABITS: The student should: 

1 - be a regulor note-toker 

2 - be a regulor rewriter 

3 - hove developed regular work hobits 

4 - have the habit of questioning anything not clear. 
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Oral Communication Objectives 



ATTITUDES: The student 

1 - possesses a realistic concept of self 

(a) possesses a self-confidence producing poise 

(b) having a realistic concept of self, believes he/she con express 
emotions without embarrassment 

(c) has a genuine desire ror self-improvement; 

2 - believes in honesty of communication 

^a) values ethical, reasoned discourse; 
3- shows interest in people and surroundings 

(a) desires to communicate 

(b) is responsive to needs and desires of others 

(c) enipathizes with listeners (audience) and shows concern for 
feilow'humans; 

4 - values objective thinking 

(a) values a search for and the development of knowledge; 

5 - is willing to receive and respect without becoming defensive; 

6 - is receptive to peer and self-criticism; 

7 - values the free exchange of items; 

8 - has developed a sense of responsibility for words and actions; 

9 - recognizes the dignity of all human beings; 
10- respects different dialects; 

1 1 - respects the ideas of others; 

12 - is tolerant of conflicting or opposing views; 

13 - wishes to act humanely towards others. 

UNDERSTANDINGS: The student should understand the necessity: 

1 - to formulate a realistic and comfortable concept of «e!^ 

2 - to be aware that survival depends on effective communication 

3 - to be responsible for one's words and their consequences 

4 - to recognize that criticism can be an aid to improvement 

5 - to understand how personol values affect the ability to communicate 

with others 

6- to understand the application of semantic principles 

7- to understand that communication is a two-way process 
8 - to understand the advantages of cooperative efFort 

9- to understand that expressing emotion is an important part of 
communication 

10 - to realize that oral communication can contribute to the solution of 

problems 

1 1 - to understand the efFectiveness of a posi^i^e approach 

12 - to respond to the needs and desires of others 

13 - to recognize the need for personal warmth and concern for others 

14 - to recognize the need for creative thinking 

15 - to understand the principles of logical thinking 
16- to select fresh language, rejecting the hackneyed 

17 - to select language and ideas appropriate to the speaker, listener 

and situation 

18 - to use voice and nonverbal behavior appropriate to the speaker, 

listener and situation 
19- to select appropriate media for the message, listeners and situation 
20 - to select and evaluate ideas appropriate to the topic. 
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SKILLS: (Public Specking): The student becomes skillful in his/her obility: 

1 - to recognize the bosic parts ond processes of oral communicotion 

situotions— both formol ond informol 

2 ~ to choose the best ovoiloble chonnels for communicotion 

3 - to choose ond norrow o speech topic effectively 

4 - to gother resources necessary for the effective devefopment of cn idea 

5 - to toke odequote notes on research 

6- to use logical and criticol thought processes and models effectively 

7 - to outline a speech intw ogical sequence for presentation 

8 - to use the resources of orol language correctly, concisely, vividly 

ond oppropriotely 

9 - to adopt topics, proofs, arrangement patterns and language style to 

his/her oudience, purpose ond occasion 

10 - to speak with effective vocal quolity, emphasb, volume, rate and 

articulation 

11 - to speak with effective gesture, movement, eye contact and facid 

expression 

12 ~ to demonstrate poise and setf-tonfidence in oral communicotion. 
SKILLS: (Interpersonal Communication): In addition, the student develops 
and exhibits skills in conversation and small group situations. He/she 
can encode and deliver effective "informal" nnessages because 

of his/her ability: 

1 ~ to lead or participate effectively in small groups 

2 - to encourage others to express their views 

3 - to direct group discussion toward rational ond efficient probtem-sohfing 

4 - to participate in interaction with courtesy, tact, and respect for 

individuol and group feelings 

5 to keep disc ssion on the subject moving without distroction or 
irrelevant sidetracks 

6 - to express responsible opinions and support for them 

7 - to discuss events, people, things and problems without committing 

semontic errors of "allness," obsolutism, "over-generalization," or 
longuoge "bios* 

8 - to distinguish causes from effects ond signs from conclusions 

9 ~ to seek greoter knowledge of problems and their possible solutions 
10- to draw responsible, rational conclusions 

1 1 - to exploin one's contributions to discussion clearly 

12 - to keep one's sense of humor, and to maintain o friendly atmosphere of 

idea exchange. 
HABITS: The student has the ability: 

1 - to orticulote clearly and oudibly 

2 ~ to odjust language to fit the situation and the people 

3 ~ to odjust nonverbal behovior to fit the sittxation and the people 

4 - to think criticolly and logically rather than accept everything at face 

value (questioning and explaining) 

5 - to show respect for the ideas of others 

6- to demonstrate responsibility for words and actions 

7 - to demonstrate competence in use of voice, gesture, movement (kineslcs), 

eye contoct and focial expression 

8 - to moke on effort to express appropriate thoughts and feelings 

9 - to empathize with listeners (audience) 

10 - to show interest in surroundings and other people 

11 - to accept and evaluate criticism 

12 - to demonstrate tolerance of conflicting or oppo^ng views and to 

occept the imperfections of others 

13 ~ to demonstrate friendlineu through actions of openness and concern 

14 - to encourage others to express themselves. 
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Listening Obiectives 



ATTITUDES: Student should develop: 

1 - willingness to adopt the psychologicol set of the speaker while listening 

2 - willingness to listen to prose and poetry 

3 - willingness to listen to people who speak differently 

4 - willingness ta investigate oral statements 

5 - respect for the importance af the remarks af others to foctlttote 

cammuntcattan 

6 - willingness to heor many sides af an issue 

7 - willingness to relate to the person and his/her messoge 

8 - willingness to reserve judgment while listening 

9 - willingness to recognize one's emotions and prejudice while listening 
10 - willingness to recognize listening os the most construe ' e and 

demanding of communicotive activities. 



UNDKSTANDINGS: Student should know: 

1 - thot people communicate most often through spoken symbols and 

porolonguoge 

2 - thot spoken symbols never convey the exact referent 

3 - that differing experiences and background determine variants in 

referent for the symbol 

4 - that the more abstract the word meaning, the greater the possibility 

of misinterpreting 

5 - tnot communication is a two-way process: a speoker^s meaning, 

a symbol used, and a listener's meaning 

6 - that a speaker's meaning for words will differ from the listener's 

meaning for the same words 

7 - thot words heard may arouse feelings in the listener that may 

differ from those of the speaker 

8 - the types of propaganda and the emotional feeling they ar« intended 

to evoke 

9 - that body language extends the dimension of spoken symboL 

10 - the functions of ritual and communicative language 

1 1 - thot the speaker's purpose shapes the messoge 



SKILLS: Student should be able to: 

1 - concentrate while listening actively 

2 - follow directions accurately 

3 - identify the speaker's ideas 

4 " take notes on main ideas 

5 " react to the speaker's ideas and feelings 

6 - identify levels of meaning in oral communication 

7 - octivote exchange and ciorification of ideos 

8 - recognize intent, tone and purpose in the speaker's message 

9 - arbitrarily separate fact from opinion, myth from reality, inference 

from judnment 

10 - hold in check one's emotions and prejudices while listening. 
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Viewing Objectives 
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ATTITUDES: A student should develop o positive attitude tov^ord self and 
the world through developing 

1 - his skill to select ond appreciote constructive and beneficiol viewing 

motter 

2 - his sense of oppreciotion of the visual arts 

3 - his obility to use a visuol presentation as a beginning of on 

ottitude formulation 

4 - the quolity of open-mindedness. 

UNDERSTANDINGS: The student should understand: 

1 - the purpose of mon-mode presentotions 

2 - the influence of ads, news, dromotic performonces 

3 - the stondards for judging octing, droma, news, documentaries, 

commentaries, comedies and voriety shows 

4 ~ the components of the audience for whom the moterial is intended 

5 - the odvontoges and disadvontages of different media to differing 

oudiences 

6 - thot viewing can hove the some purposes and validity as reading and 

listening 

7 - thot in viewing much is communicated through nonverbo! symbols 

8 - that method ond monner of presentation is the work of people with 

their own bioses ond attitudes 

9 - that materiol presented is, for the most part, a condensation ond/or 

selection of moteriol which influences its meaning and effect 

10 - that much of wnct is seen may be the direct or indirect result of a 

pursuit of the profit motive 

11 - that o presentation can be used as a beginning or as on addition to 

one's own ottitude toward o given subject 

12 - the choices in the mechonics and techniques used in preparing a 

presentation 

13 - thot other resources may be used to check the volidity of a presentation 

1 4 - that one's own responses ore influenced by one's own physicol 

disposition ond environment 

15 - the tronsposition process of dato from other times and places to 

contemporory times. 

UNDERSTANDINGS AND SKILLS: The student should be able }o: 

1 -identify visuol persuosion techniques, including logicol processes and 

affective oppeols such as use of color, placement, sequence, and 
repetition 

2 - differentiote between visuol fact (representotion) and visuol fiction 

(creation/fobricotion) 

3 - differentiote between visuol fact (representation) and visual metaphor 

(imogery, ollegory, fontosy) 

4 differentiote between visuol fact (representation) and visual commentary 
(selection/slonting) 

5 - recognize visuol oppeols (color, shope, fomiliority) 

6 - recognize visual stereotypes in film ond television, including hero/heroine, 

villoin, mon, womon, child, fomily, professional, ethnic group 

7 - identify visuol logic ond visuol follocy 

8 - select and oppreciote viewing moteriols in terms of pre-established 

personal criterio 
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9 - mointotn o distinction between reolity ond the imoge of reolity, between 
vtsuoi territories ond visuol mops 

10 ~ evoluQte visuol content in terms of pre-estoblished criterio 

1 1 - transpose visuol content, applying it to other times, other ploces, other 

situotions 

12 - identify the audience for whom specific visuol moteriol is intended 

13 - recognize thot eoch medium of visuol communicotion hos unique 

odvontoges ond disodvontoges 

14 - use o visuol presentotion to initiote ond modify the formotion of ottitudes 

15 - identify the mechontcol ond technical ospectsof o visuol presentotion. 

HABi;S: The student should: 

1 - select constructive ond beneficiol moteriols 

2 - evoluote moteriots new to him 

3 - factlitote his search for new materiols/experiencas 

4 - compare eosify his present ottitudes and conclusions with those related 

to previous experience 

5 ~ be oware of ond use resources to check the volidity of an experience 

6 ~ question the purpose, worth, ond techniques of mon-mode visuol moteriols. 
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Sample Lessons 

(Learning Activities) 



THE FOUOWING LESSONS ARE DIVIDED into tWO SectiOfU: 

L Lessons ore organized according to major objectives; and, under each 
objective, the lessons are organized from the simple to the complex, 
rather than by grade levels. 
II. Lessons ore organized in sequence under two headings: 

A. Understanding and appreciating differences in speech dialect 
(originally designed for use with upper elementary students); 

B. General Semantics (orginolly designed for use with secondory 
students for the purpose of reducing prejudice). 

Originolfy, the lessons in Section I were labeled Primary, Intermediate, 
Junior H.S., and Senor H.S. The labels were removed on the basb of teacher 
reoctions to the effect that many of the lessons designed for older students 
could be easily adopted for younger children, and vice verso. So the lessons 
ore grouped under major objectives, with the lessons under each objective 
grouped with those lessons designed for younger students first and those 
designed for the older students lost— from kindergarten through senior 
high school.. 

It should be noted that, in both sections, all of the major objectives are 
focused on the development of attitudes^ understandings^ skills, and habtts 
considered most important for the improvement of human communicotion through 
a better understanding of what is going on when we try to communicate. 

in Section HA, the seq-ience of lessons on speech dialect focuses on the 
naturalness of all speech dialects, on the notion tiuit a different dialect has 
nothing to do with superiority or inferiority. It is proposed that the dtvelopment 
of such attitudes and understandings should contribute significantly to improving 
communications among speakers of different dialects. 

In Section HB, the sequence of lessons on General Semantics was designed 
specifically for the reduction of prejudice by Dr. J. A. Clack, Department 
of English Chairperson, Donen Senior High School, Darien, Connecticut, as 
a part of his dissertation at New York University. Because of the success of 
Dr. Black's experiment with the sequence in New York City, the sequence 
has been retained. However, this does not mean that the best results con be 
obtained elsewhere only by retaining the same sequence. 

Although there is consideral>le research evidence that language and 
communication lessons similar to those induded here have resulted in a 
reduction of prejudice, improvement in student writing, higher scores on critical 
thinking and on critical reading tests, and higher scores on certain aspects of 
creativity tests, more experimenting needs to be done with different sequences 
for students of differing ages and backgrounds. 
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Section I: Lessons 



Ob/ecfiVes: ? and 1 7 



Major 
Activity 



Viewing Object Pictures in Order to Formulate Questions 



General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 



Through viewing the object pictures, the chiHren will relate the pictures 
to their own post or present experience.. 

Use of the inquiry techniques will provide opportunities for verbal longuoge 
development ond for meoningful word ossociotion, thus increasing retention. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



Film strips or pictures 
Comfortoble clossroom otmosphere 
One or more doss periods 

1 . Project o frome or object picture; 

2. Ask concrete questions concerning the following points: 
o. Color of object(s) 

b. Number of objects ond the number of features of each object— hand, 
feet, wings, etc. 

c. Size ond shope 

d. Positions or the relotionship of one object to onother— below, obove, 
first, right side, etc 

e. Nomes of component ports of the object— arm, tail, hondle, etc. 

3.. Ask experientol questions to help children recall and relate the object 
pictures to their own post or present experiences— 

"Whot can you do to and with Hie object?" 

If the question is in connection with viewing o picture of o dog, usuolly the 
child's response will be limited to "walk him/' "feed him," or "pet him." 
Guide responses with "Con you" questions so they con discover thot they 
con "ploy with, love, smile ot, dreom obout, hurry home to, etc." 
Eliciting these interoctions will be cruciol in mostery of comprehension skills. 

4. Formulote obstroct questions to stimulote ond motivote toward investigating 
mony different focets of the objects, ond to view them in broader perspective: 
o. Whot ore some other objects thot hove the some chorocteristics os the 
objects being viewed? 

b. Whot mokes the object work? 

c. What ore some otypicol ways that the object can be used? 

Use other object filmstrips or object pictures ond hove the children formulate 
questions. This could be done by ollowing o smoll group to preview o visuol, 
giving them the questioning responsibility. 
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Objectives: 1 and 2 



Mojor 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 



Discovering Language Concepts Through the Use of "Be." 

The student will demonstrote that becouse we connot see oil there is to see 
we connot soy oil there is to say obout onything. 



The student will demonstrote the need for the use of etcetera silently, out loud, 
or in writing to remind us thot there is more to be soid. 



Resources 



Cotolog, easy-to-read informotionol books on o variety of subjects, local 
business brochures 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Comfortoble clossroom otmosphere 
Depends on specific situotion 

1. Ask pupils to close their eyes and bury their heads on their desb. Then 
osk questions obout things in the room, for exomple (write responses on 
chalkboard): 

a. How mony windows ore there in the room? 

b. Are they opened or dosed? 

c. Whot is on my desk? 

d. Whot color clothes am I wearing? 

e. What color eyes do I have? — etc 

Then osk students to open their eyes and discuss their answers on the board 
ond compore them with reality. Point out that what we see is even linked to 
sex; e.g., girls may notice clothes and color of eyes more than boys, etc. 

2. Read a selection from one of the resource references to the students. Hos rt 
said all there is to say about the schoo' or do the students still hove 
questions to ask? 

3. If the student hos o porticulor fear or worry about some situation thot he/she 
thinks he/she knows "oil" about, check with the other students to see whether 
there is more to be said or learned. 

4. Hove the students shore incidents where arguments ond misunderstondings 
resulted becouse someone forgot thot we cannot soy "all" about anything. 



Evoiuation 



Divide students into groups. To eoch group give a statement such as: 
I hate vegetables 
Eskimos live in igloos 
She's o grumpy teocher 
Indions weor moccosins 
Grondmos boke bread. 

Hove students discuss ond shore with the older students proof that their 
statement is not saying oil there is to be said about the subject. Even though the 
students moy have exhousted their knowledge of the subject, there moy be 
more to be sold, e.g., "etcetero." 
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Major 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Ob/ecffVes: I and 2 
language Concepfs: ID, tlH 

Discovering Language Concepts Through Rola*Playing Speaking Situations 

The student will demonstrate how one's choice of words that have positive 
connotations for one's listener will help one survive more successfully through 
getting the cooperation of others in one's daily life. 

The student will demonstrate how to attempt to predict reactions to the 
connotation of words in stress situations. 

Classroom, two toy telephones, situations written on slips of paper or 
presented verbally to students 

Room for class to observe complainer and receiver of the complaint yAio are 
seoted apart with backs to each other 

Approximately 5 minutes for each set of 2 students 



1 . Teacher explains that when we are angry or upset, or when someone is 
upset with us, we need to know how to handle the situation so we don't 
make permanent enemies. 

2. Class lists such possible situations on the board as: 

a. Tom always loses his temper 

b. Brian tripped me 

c. My mother didn't give me enough money for lunch 

d. The apple I bought yios rotten 

e. Pam pulled up her neighbor's flovms 

f. . The kids always take my eraser. 

3. Teacher demonstrotes two or three situations wit!, a student. 

4. Students choose a partner. 

5. Each set of students chooses a situation. 

6. Each set takes a turn at the phones — one role-plays the complainer, the other 
the one receiving the complaint. 

7. Class evaluates the handling of the situation and identifies words or phrases 
used that had a positive or negative connotation and the reaction of the 
listener to the words. 

8. Smoll groups identify techniques they saw being used successfully, e.g.: 

a. Use of questioning rather than an angry response 

b. Restatement of complainer's feelings as separated from the facts 

c. Attempt to isolate facts from feelings by use of what, when, where and 
whom questions 

d. Description of incident rather than complainer's feelings to get action 

e. Use of words with positive connotations. 



Evaluation 



A few sets of students plan o situation and role play it. 
Other possible situations: 

a) Child has pulled up your flowers 

b) Dog killed your cat 

c) The store overcharged you 

d) The merchandise you bought was faulty 

e) Your dress/suit wasn't delivered in time for your confirmation/wedding. 
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Mcsjor 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Ob/ecffve 7 



Identifying aver»generalizatiofis 



To reduce the use of absolute terms, generolities, absfractions, words thot 
imply "ollness." 



To contest the volidity of certoin frequently h'?ord gerwrolizotions. 



Access to librory materiols, stotistics of certoin public ogenctes (perhaps) 
Clossroom 

Two doss periods or longer 

Hove the doss volunte'^r some stotements ey hove heard others make such < 

Girls are uncoordi'* 

Men with long hotr oru oec 

Don'? trust anyone over 30. • 12/} 

Dogs moke good pets. 

People "sponge" ofF welfare. 

Doctors ore overpaid. 

The suburbs are safer thon the cities. 
Hove the children select one or two statements in which they ore most interested 
and collect research m«*^erio Is—some which support ond some which refute the 
stotements. 



/ICS. (Problem: What is a hippie?) 



EvalUdtion ° ^^o^e children present their findings. Were the "ollness" stcfements 

oble to be completely supported? Discuss. How many counter-exomples ore enough 
to counteroct statements thot imply "ollness"? Discuss why humans might be prone 
.'o moking such all-inclusive stotements. Do we find ourselves making them? How 
do we react to others who*make statements that suggest "ollness"? 
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Major 
Activity 



Identifying Words rtiaf Hurt People 



Objecfjves: I and 4 



General 
Obfective 



To reduce the use of absolute terms, generalities, words that imply "allness," to 
reduce the use of judgment terms, terms looded with approval and disapproval. 



Specific 
Obiective 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



To reduce the practice of ''classifying'' persons. 



Recording of "You're Just a Kid," "The Label Game"; access to school library 



Classroom 



Two class periods or longer 

Discuss: What does this selection mean to you? Have you ever had experiences 
after which you felt liko you're "just a kid"? 

The teacher may relate an instance or two of "kid power"; 9-year-old child, 
nephew of a mathematirian, was the inventor of the word for the largest number 
given a name in the world of mathematics. He called the number one with a 
hundred zeros after it a googol, and this name still remains! 

What instances can you think of in which children have made contributions to 
humankind? (Let the children research and report their findings.) Discuss: What 
can we, as "kids/' do to educate the adult population into acknowledging thot 
our ideas are worthwhile? Look at the poem again. Try substituting other names 
of groups for the word kid. Historically, has this ever been done, with the 
majority inflicting an inferior status upon another group? (Women, Blacks.) 

Play the record, 'The Label Game." How does this relate to what we've 
already discussed? Might persons' attitudes toward us cause us to feel 
inadequate? What steps have ever been taken, or could or should be taken, 
to eliminate these feelings? Does the responsibility lie with the "inflictor"? 
The "inflictee"? Or both? Discuss. Does our use of language play a part in the 
feelings we cause in others? How are our attitudes reflected in our speech? 

During another class period, have children present their reports on persons who 
have proven to themselves and/or others that they were much more capable 
than others thought they were. (Perhaps the student himself is that person.) 
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I -6 



Ob/ecfiVe: 1 



Major 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 



Language Concepts: IIB, C, D, E 

Discovering Language Concepts Through Recording in Writing the 
Studenfs Words Used Orally ta Describe Something 



The student will demonstrate how the degree of obstroctness of a word increoses 
the range of the varieties of meaning people have for it. 



The student wHI demonstrate how abstractions of a high order hamper 
communication and how the use of descriptive terms and lower order abstroctions 
facilitates communication. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Paper and pen 
Ordinary classroom 
One hour 

1. Divide students in groups. Hove each group list 5 words they frequently use or 
hear used by their peers to describe their reactions, feelings or the actual 
situation. 

2. AAake a master list on the boorj. Hove the class choose the five most common 
words. 

3. Have students in small groups write their definitions and campore each 
indivfduol's definition in the small group. 



Discuss reasons for variations in their definitions. 

Students work individually, choosing three alternative words for the chart 
(mode with words from the class master list): 



1. nice 



Evaluotion 



2. beautiful 



3. coo) 



4. fantastic 



5. bod 



6. Small groups moke up situotion in which one of the moster list of words 
would be used or one of its alternatives. 

Each individual writes on account of the situation or his/her reaction to the 
situation using one of the alternative words. 
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73 



Major 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



Ob/ecfiV«: I 

Language Concepts: IIP, VC, f 
Developing Language Concepts Through Listening 

The student will demonstrate how in a speaking-listening situation, repeating and 
questioning help clarify; whereas in a writing-reodirtg situation the permanence 
of the symbol allows for thought and analyses. 

The student will demonstrate how use of lower abstroctian terms in questioning 
a speaker helps clarify the communication. 

A student who is willing to share a personal incident in speaking and in writing 
Provisions for students ta be outside classroom 
Two hours 

1. Student prepares short written incident one day in advance. 

2. Send 3 students out of the room. 

3. Student tells his personal incident to class. 

4. Bring in stuOcnt # 1 — student relates incident to him. 

5. #1 relates to #2, #2 to #3, #3 relates to student who experienced it. 

6. Repeat process but allow students brought in to question and restate. 

7. Student #3 relates incident to the student who experienced it. 

8. Class discussion of alteration of details and why they altered tiiem: 

a) effect of personal experiences on interpretation af details 

b) effect of questioning and restating before repeating 

c) identification of particular words that changed meaning and why. 

9. Repeat above but hove remaining 3 students read the written occount and 
hove them rewrite it for original student to read. 

10. Pass out rewrites to class and compare with original written account. 

1 1 . Discuss alterations in written occounts-^compore degrees of alterations 
in 3 exercises. 

Gr'e students in groups a list of information details of different sorts which a 
sender might wish to pass on to a receiver. Ask them to select which items they 
would choose to communicate orally and which they would write and why they 
would moke that choice. 
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Major 
Activity 



Objective: 1 

Language Concopfs: 115 r E, J, K, N, O 
Discovering Language Concepts Through Writing a ^orsonolity Sketch. 



General 
Objective 



The student will demonstrote how the use of higher order obstroctions to identify 
ond describe (chorocterize) on individuol without occomponyino illustrotions 
con be misleoding. 



Specific 
Objective 



The student will demonstrote the positive power of mutual, descriptive, lower 

order obstroctions ond occomponying illustrotions ond/or exomples by comporing 

sender-receiver impressions of the individuol being chorocteHzed. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



Construction poper, typewriter, copy of a real wanted poster, mogic markers 



Informol, reloxed otmosphere 



One or two doys (closs periods) 

1. Exominotion of reol posters by closs ond identificotion of method of 
description used on the posters. 

2. Groups or individuals choose person secretly -^nd invent silly crime. 

3. Create wanted posters without o picture, including: 

o) physicol charocteristics d) ploces of {re<**jentotion 

b) hobituol monnerisms e) predicted behovior in 

c) personolity troits severol given situotions 

4. Other students guess identity and onolyze the "truth" of the poster 

Students create imaginary charocters in o porogroph using the poster method 
of description. 
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Ob/ectiVe: 7 



Major 
Activity 



Language Concepfs: IfB, H 



DiscoverinQ Language Concepts Through Writing and Speaking— 
Descriptions of Sense Perceptions 



General 
Obiective 

Specific 
Objective 



The student will demonstrate how metaphors and similes are used as a means of 
expressing and understanding the unknown. 



The student will demonstrate how the use of metaphor and simile elicit a wide 
variety and intensity of response to the unknown. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



A variety of small sea shells and paper bags 

Desks in a circle; one student who will write down oral responses 

One or more class periods 

1. Pass out small bags to each student who has his/her eyes closed. 

2. Student may touch, smell, but not view the object in the bag (small shell). 

3. Student does not identify but describes the object in one or two statements. 
Recorder records the responses. 

4. Make lists of responses. Small groups choose the most meoningful or clear 
responses (which will be metaphors or similes) and discuss why they think they 
ore tho most meaningful, and why certain similes or metaphors were used by 
asking the student who made the statement why he/she used it. 

Read selected poetry or prose in which there are a number of metaphors or 
similes; discuss individual responses and share reasons for those responses. 
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Major 
Activity 

General 
Objectives 



Specific 
Objectives 



ObfecnVes: I, 3 end 4 



Resources 

Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Language Study 



1. To reduce the use of absolute terms, generalities, abstractions of a high 
order, words that imply "allness." 

2. To reduce the use of "either/or" arguments, passing from one alternative 
to its extreme opposite, describing things in terms of black and wtiite 
without any gray shading tn between. 

1. To increase the use of terms of more*or*less, giving considero^on to degrees 
and shades of meaning, avoiding «tilking about opposites. 

2. To increase the practice of differentiating carefully between ^Mp\e, 
situations, and problems. 

3. To reduce stereotyping based an faulty application of uncritically accepted 
generalizations. 

One or more commonly-heard truisms, along with specific cases to v^ich they may 
be applied syllogistically 

Prior work with deductive processes 
One or two class periods 

1. Define and provide on example of a truism. Have students recall truisms 
they have heard or which they accept, e.g.. Democrats favor nationalized 
health care .... Blondes have more fun. . . . Don't trust anyone over thirty. 

2. Represent truisms graphically, using Venn diagram format. Demonstrote 
possible distribution of individual instances. 





Evaluation 



1. Develop terminology to corrbat "allness" (stated or implied). 

2. Monitor the media for examples of uncritically accepted generalities, whether 
pious pronouncements or "Bunkerisms." Restate to represent specifics of the 
given situation. 
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Maior 
Activity 



ObfecfiVe: I 



Writing from visuol images 



General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objectives 



To increase the use of descriptive terms and lower order abstractions, statements 
as to who, what, where, when, and how much. 

1 . To inc*'ease the powers of observation. 

2. To use writing cs a means of orgonizing observations and conveying them 
to others* 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



Polaroid camera and color film 
Writing facilities 
Two class periods 

Student produces a visual image (a scene, a record of on octhfity or event, a 
portrait . . .)• 

Student reproduces the image through writing, using orJy the print before him 

as a source. 

Student interacts with teacher or with other students in order tO: 

a. expand his/her perceptions of what is revealed visually 

b. increase the precision with which he/she verbolly codes what the visual image 
conveys 

c. discover and evaluate alternate means of organizing and presenting his/her 
observations verbally 

Repeat, using a projected image, visible vrhile writing. Repeat, projecting on 
image for a few seconds, turning off the projector while students write, then 
checking powers of observation and verbal restotement through a reexamination 
of the visual inrage. 
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Moior 
Activity 

General 
Objectives 



Ob/ecffVe; 7 



Listening 



1 . To realize thot spoken symbols never convey the exoct referent. 

2. To realize thot differing experiences and background determine vorion?s in 
referent for the symbol. 

3. To recognize thot the more abstroct the word chosen, the greater the 
possibility of misinterpretation. 



Specific 
Obiective 

Resources 



To recognize thot a speaker's meaning for words wt!l differ from the listener's 
meaning for the some words. 

Slide projector, screen, selection of slides depicting controversial subjects, or 
individuals and groups comironly stereotyped, in positions which con be 
variously interpreted; tape recorder 



Time 

Procedure 



Evoluotion 



One cioss period 

Hive students leave the room. Student A will return and study the protected slide 
for one minute, after which the projector is turned off. Student B b called in, and 
A reports to B what he has seen. C b then called in and B reports to him what he 
has heard . . . through student E. Each report will be toped as lelafed. When the 
octhnty is completed the group will view the slide as eoch report is ployed back. 
Class ¥n1i consider: 

0. Which details ore remembered? Why? 

b. Does interest and attention influence the reporter? 

c. Does individual experience influence the reporter? 

d. Does degree of abstraction in language influence the reporter? 

e. Do differing referents for words influence the reporter? 

f. Wos the account "built upon"? Why? 

g. Was the account shortened in telling? V^hy? 

h. Whot conclusions con be drown regarding person-tc -person communication? 

1. Whot m-ght be done to insure greater accuracy of transmission? 

Test suggestions in response to with new visual material and inaeased 
number of reporters. 
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Mojor 
Activity 



Writing 



Objecfives: T and 5 



General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objectives 



To increase the use of descriptive terms ond lower-order obstroctions, stotements 
OS to who, what, where, when, ond how much. 

1. To discover specific dimensions of on obstroct term, "couroge." 

2. To in crease the o woreness that on individuoi's meanings for on obstroct term 
vory occording to past experiences, intemoi condition, ond given situotion. 



Resources 



Short stories, newspaper occounts, photos, ond dramcrHzotions reflecting octions 
students would lobel courogeous 



Conditions 



Clossroom setting conducive to open discussion, small group processes, ond 
production, exchonge, ond critical treatment of student writing 



Time 

Procedure 



Three to five days 

1 . Students determine, in discussion, through survey, or by consensus-arrivol 
procedures, the categories of octions they would lobel courogeous. 

2. Students ond teacher locate ond shore exomples (short stories, newspooer 
occounts) of octions indicative of courage. 

3. Discussion— whole group or smoll group— should focus on: 
o. Specific octions 

b. Specific contexts 

c Individual differences in responding. 

Discussion leader{s) should consistently probe higherJevet obsftacfions, 
seeking destriptive terminology ond lower-level obstroctions wherever possible. 

4. Whole group or smoll groups observe photos ond/or dromattzotions. 

5. Individuols write descriptive treatments of what they observe, conscioufly 
preferring specific, lower-level obstroctions. 

6. Shore ond compore descriptive treatments, pairing high-level obstroctions ond 
adding detail v/here needed. I^ewrite os needed. 



Evoiuotion 



1 . Examine a short story or newspoper account in order to determine its level of 
obstrociion. 

2. Write o fictional or nonfictionol occount of o courogeous oct; examine it te 
determine its level of obstroction. 

3. Repeat process— in part or in whole— with onother obstroct term. 
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Major 
Activity 



Oral Communicatcon 



Qbjecfive: 1 



General 
Objectives 



Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



1 . To reduce the use of absolute terms, generalities, abstracHons of a high order, 
words that imply "ollness." 

2. To increase the use of descriptive terms and lower order abstractions, 
statements cs to who, what, where, when, and how much. 

To enable students to distinguish between general and specific noons, verbs, 
and modifiers, and to be specific in their speaking. 

Blackboard or overhead projector 

individual or small group work 

One or more class periods 



Define and demonstrate ladder of abstraction, supplying lower order nouns, 
verbs, and modifiers for their higher order counterparts. Examples: 
oni'ma/-dog, horse; wo/fc-limp, stogger; a nice dress-a trim, green 
taffeta iress. 



2. 



Provide students with several general nouns, verbs, and modriiers. Hove them 
find five lower order counterparts for each. 

Hove students rewrite sentences to provide specific, picture-making 
close-ups— e.g., "The animal went toward the water, lookino around for any 
signs of danger"; "the cot crept slowly toward the pool, peering right and 
left for any sign of the sadistic, cot-hating oiredole/' 

a. Putting down his tools, the worker picked up a piece of paper and 
looked at it for a long time. 

b. The visitor looked at the great number cf things piled on the furniture in 
the room. 

c. Disturbed by the child's noise, t.'.e woman stopped working and ^ent 
into the other room to see if anything hod happened. 

d. The boy sot down by the edge of the v^ter; he was eating his food when 
the sound of music come to him. 



Evaluation 



Select 0 topic; then limit it, using a similar procedura. Develop the topic into a 
short oral presentation, using specific, image-producing language. 
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Mojor 
Activity 



Objectivt: I 



Writing 



General 
Objective 



To increase the use of descriptive terms ond lower order obstroctk>ns, statements 
OS to who^ whot, vfhere, when, ond how much. 



Specific 
Objective 



To Increase the obility to stote observotions one perceptions in a monner that 
will evoke similor observotions ond perceptions in the reader. 



Resources 



Previously prepored, numbered sheets of paper with various shapes, forms, ond 
images represented on them, it is desirable to vory these in size ond plocement 
on the sheet os well. 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Sufficient room so thot each student sees only his own paper 
Two or three doss periods 

introduction: discussion of the importonce of concise ond accurate description— 
porticulorly in technicol wr'^^ng; demonsf rotion thot people see things differently 
Isecouse of vorying experience backgrounds. 

Distribution of one dr owing to each student. Eoch student is oslced to write o 
description of what he sees on his paper. Collect dro wings ond writte.i descriptions. 
Redistribute written descriptions rondomly, olong with o blonic sheet of paper 
the identical size of the sheets on which the drowlngs oppeared. Ask each student 
to reproduce the drowing(s), working from the written description only. 
C^pore the original dro wing with the prodoced-from-written-description drawing. 
Exomine differences in terms of the preoptions of the writer, the noture of the 
written description, and the percepflons of the reader. Determine whot 
modificotions in the written descriptions could bring the perceptions more 
nearly in line. 



Evaluotion 



1 . Try it ogoin wilh !*<*v# drawings. 

2. Repeot, this time using o simple observed procet^ (e.g., making < 
oirpione, splicing a film, etc). 



• 
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Major 
Activity 



Ob/ecffves: I and 2 
Oiscoverino Language Concepts Through Reading Poetry 



Generoi 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 



The student wili demonstrote how the emotionol response triggered by connotatlve 
words con influence behovior. 

The student will identify connototion used in poetry and tfie possible respot ses 
— will demonstrote the vorie^/ of possible responses. 

Copy of poem "Silly" on chort or tronsporency and/or copy of poem for ecth 
child ond the three foces shown below should be projected from a transparency 



*R*prodvc«d with p«rmiuion 
of franct lowtry ood th« 
Educational RMourc* Council 
of Amofka, CWv*land» Oh>o. 



SILLY by Frances lowery* 

Sometimes I fee! so silly, 

I'm not so sure I'm me. 

I lough and then I giggle. 

I'm ticklish os con be. 

Did I eat o silly pickle? 

Did I smell some funny air? 

Wos I tickled by a feather? 

I don't seem to know or ccra. 

I'm never silly very long. 

An hour or two or tan. 

And when the feeling goes away, 

1 feel like me again. 






Conditions 



Comfortoble classroom environment 



Time 



Two or three 25 minute periods 



Procedure 



Evoluation 



1. Choose 4 words to which the student will respond positively, negatively, or 
neutrally. You might choose feather, pirUe, silly, me. As you discuss each 
word, record the children's responses. 

2. Discuss the results in doss — hove the students note why some of the words 
ore neutrol ond why others seem to hove a much wider voriety of responses. 

3. Stud<)nts shore words with the doss to which they personolly respond 
emotionolly. 

4. Creote sentences using the children's words in which tho cmottonci response 
might be positive, nrgotive, or neutral. 

5. As the teacher, or onother student, uses a word from the list, the children 
convey thetr emotionol reoction by pointing to the appropriate face 
designating their personal connotation of the word. 

Students reod "Silly" ond other short poems. In same way share the words they 
hod strong reactions to. Compore words and reosons for their reoctions. 
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Ob/ecffve$: 2 and 8 



Major 
Activity 



Di$coi ering Language Concepts Through Speaking Descriptions of 
Sense Perceptions 



General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 



The student will demonstrote how stmiies and metaphors ore used as o meons of 
expressing ond understanding the unknown. 



The student will demonstrate how the use of similes ond metophors elicits a wide 
voriety ond intensity of response to the unknown. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



A voriety of small objects and paper bags 
Seats in o circle; a recorder 
Thirty minutes or more 

1 . Poss out small bogs to students. 

2. Students moy touch, taste, listen to, smell, but not view the object in the bog. 

3. Student describes the object to the class. Limit the stotements to two or three. 
Encouroge use of stmiies. tz hard as . . ., as sweet as . . as soit as . 

OS funny as . . ., os icky as . . ., etc. Allow children to hear you jse 
metophors: "Get your thinking caps on," "Are you stumped?" etc. 

4. Make a list of responses on a chart or cholkboard. In discussion thot follows, 
let closs select the most meaningful or clear responses, ond explain why the 
particular choice was mode. 



Evaluation 



H(jve the children collect and illustrate stmiies and metaphors to make objects 
Uxjk silly. 
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Major 
Activity 



Ob/ecfive: 2 



Developing Precise Reporting Skills 



General 
Objective 



To reduce the use of judgment teems, terms looded with approvol ond disopprovoL 



Specific 
Objective 



To increose objectivity; to demonstrote thot perception is a matter of individuol 
selection ond interpretotion of detoils from a situation. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Slide projector, slides os described in the lesson procedure 



Clossroom 



One doss period or longer 



Select four persons to help conduct on experiment- Send three ovt of the room 
tempororily. The member of the ieam left in the room, as well as tlie rest of the 
doss, view o projected slide showing a scene of some degree of activity among 
people. Some scenes moy suggest human cooperation, some conflict or 
confrontation. The scene moy involve members of mony ethnic backgrounds. 
Give all in the room a minute to look o: the picture; then coll one of the three 
students remoining outside the room to come in. Hove the team members face the 
doss, making sure the projected slide is not visible to them, but is visible to the 
rest of the dass. (The projector might be turned off while students are finding 
their places.) The student who has just seen the slide relates what he hos seen to 
the other. A third member comes in (slide again is off, temporarily), and then the 
second relates what he has heard to the third. The third person loter relates the 
situation tc the fourth member of the team. 

The class discusses together the progression in the distortion of the telling, which 
usually occurs, ond tries to discover reosons thot this happens. (Discuss background 
of cne's experience, selection of what one includes in the story, ond assumptions 
one makes which may have no firm bosis in foct.) What words ore judgmental 
words? Which words and phrases might be more objective? 
Through teacher guidance or pupil self-discovery, the student may, in effect, soy 
that whot is "out there" is a motter of personal selection. With each retelling, the 
speaker's experience plays a part In how he interprets a message and 
reinterprets it for delivery. (Isn't it eosy to see how rumors start?) 



Evaiudtion 



Use other slides and have the class analyze the messages conveyed. Each 
situation will reveol new insights into the communication process. Over time, the 
use of fewer judgment-laden terms or hastily«drawn conclusions moy be apparei.t. 
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Ob/ecfiVe: 2 



Major 
Activity 

General 
Objective 



Language Concepts: IIB, H 
Discovering Language Concepts Through Writing for Different Audiences 

The student will demonstrote how discovering the characteristics of his audience 
can help him choose word symbols that are likely ta stimulate a positive reaction 
In that audience. 



Specific 
Objective 

Resources 



The student will identify reasons for choosing symbols appropriate far specific 
audiences. 



An interesting situation in the community, paper, pencils, and the name af the 
local Chief af Police 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



Some previous work invalvlng writing or speaking ta identified audiences 



Three class periods 

1. The teacher introduces the exercise as a way af discovering what each one af 
them unconsciously already knows about people and how we try to 
communicate with them 

2. After an interesting situation ii^ the community ar school has been factually 
discussed, the teacher divides the class into groups, each af which v/rites a 
letter as a supposed eye-witness ta one af the three audiences: the Chief of 
I olice, a teacher absent from school on a year's leave, ar a goad friend 
outside the school district and the community. 

3. Groups list phrasing and vocabulary peculiar ta each functional level 
(formal, informal) and the words that ore likely ta arouse special meaning ar 
connotation for the specific audience. 

4. Groups decide why they wrote differently to each audience, and how they 
learned to do this. 

Students write and perform skits illustrating appropriate verbal choices for 
given situations. 
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Ob/ecfive: 2 




Major 


Language Concepts: IIB, IIIB 




Activity 


Discovering Language Concepts Through Viewing and Observing 


• 


Objective 


The student will demonstrate how the viewpoint of the symbol maker affects the 
emottonci impact of referent. 




Objective 


The stvdent will demonstrate how connotative terms lead to acceptance or 
rejection, whereas neutral terms facilitate further examination. 




Resources 


Glass of water pcrtially filled 




Conditions 


Room arranged for smalt group work 




Time 


One hour 




Procedure 


1 , Send six students out of the room. 

2, Bring in one student at a time and ask him/her to describe a glass of water 
all can observe. 

3, Divide students Into two groups according to how they described the glass as 
half-filled or haif-empty, and label each group as optimistic or pessimistic. 






4. Divide remaining students into groups of four and ask these groups to work 
out definitions of "optimistic ' anb "pessimistic." 

5. Give all groups a list of 3 situations with 3 possible responses for each. Have 
some groups choose how a pessimist would respond/ others how an optimist 
would respond. Have individuals in grojps of pessimistic and optimistic, and 
mark how they would respond individually. 


• 




6. Compare group predictions of how optimists or pessimists would respond to 
how individuals within a so-labeled group responded. 






7. Discuss dangers of labels. 




Evoluotion 


Find cartoons in newspapers in which definition predicts behavior. 


• 
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Mojor 
Activity 



Ob/ecfive: 2 
Language Concepts: ffB, C, H, VK, Q 
Discovering Language Concepts Through Writing News Stories 



General 
Objective 



The student will demonstrote how people's connototions for words (in news 
occounts) con offect their behovior. 



Specific 
Objective 

Resources 



The student will demonstrote how on outhor's oworeness of possible connotations 
for given words con leod to on ottempt to control their responses. 

Copies of section from Undersfond/ng Longuoge 3 "Connototton in Persuosion/' 
p. 16 (Xerox Corp., Americon Educotion Publication, 1969) 
A resource person: o newspoper reporter 



Conditions 



Rcleosed time from school for severol students; previous work on connototion 
ond denototion; previous work on the mokeup of a news story. 



Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



Two or more doss periods 

1. : Review of connototion ond denotation. 

2. Discussion of porogroph identifying connototive words ond proboble 
connototions to specific oudiences. 

3. Definition of viewpoint ond use of connototion to stimuiote it. 

4. Rewriting of the porogroph (description of the performonce of a rock stor), 
using positive t negotive connototion directed toword o specific oudience. 

5. Two students occompony o newspoper reporter to cover o story. Student #1 
writes on objective neutrol story; student #2 slonts his story for o specific 
oudience. 

6. In doss, compore the printed professionol news story to the two student stories. 

Students teom up ond cover some events thot occur in school ond odopt differing 
viewpoints in writing their news stories of the events. 
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Moior 
Activity 



Writing 



Obfecffve: 2 



General 
Obiectives 



1. To reduce the use of judgment terms, terms loaded with opprc.al and 
disapproval. 

2. To increase the use of neutral terms, terms that are as free as possible from 
bias or slant. 



Specific 
Obiective 



To help students see and use writing as a means of organizing their observations 
and their thoughts about them. 



Resources 



Two or three accomplices (students from another class or perhaps from within the 
class) prepared in advance to stage an unusual sequence of events or disruptive 
activity 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Ordmary classroom situation with ongoing, unrelated activity 



One class period 

Class, proceeding as usual, is interrupted by staged happening. Action should be 
brief, nonviolent, and ~ insofar as possible — nonverbal. Actors disappear upon 
completion of their scene. The teacher, abandoning ongoing class activity, asks 
students to record their observations, telling "what happened." The teacher then 
asks students to cross out all judgmental terms — terms suggesting approval or 
disapproval, replacing them, when necessary, with neutral terms — terms free 
from bias or slant. 



Evaluation 



Students examine one another's papers, rating their objectivity. 
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Mojor 
Activity 



Ob/ecffve: 2 



Using Visual Languoge 



General 
Objectives 



1 . To reduce the use of judgment terms/images — those loaded with ap^ roval 
and disapproval. 

2. To increase the use of neutral terms/ images — those as free as possible fron 
bias or slant. 



Specific 
Objective 



To understand that one's responses are influenced by one's own physicol 
disposition and environment. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Pr^edure 



Evaluotion 



Story boards, cameras (still or movie), film, means or resources for processing 

Small groups, >chool-hours access to community 

Or!e*and-a-half to two*and-a-half weeks (other activities may intrude) 

Students, individually or in small groups^ will plan and prepare a photo essay 
with written text, or a slide presentation or film, with accomponying oral 
description or soundtrack as a commentary an small town America (or suburbia 
U.S.A., or the inner city, or my neighborhood . . .). Some may choose to work 
from visual to textual treatment, others from text to visual treatment. Either way, 
adequate planning should precede initial filming or writing. 
Processed visuals should be carefully edited, visual/verbal matchup carefully 
mode, and o smooth presentation (mounted prints plus captions and text, timed 
text — live or toped — plus slides or film) rehearsed ond mode. 
Critical interaction should consider: 

o. how closely each commentary (visual and verbal) squares with reolity 

b. how each commentary comp ares and contrasts with those of other individuols 
or groups 

c. whether the commentory (vl uol ond verbol) conveys o bios 

d. how the bockground of the corrmentotors influenced their commentory. 

Eoch student will write o short poper evoluoting his/her own (or his/her groi^p's) 
production. The evoluotion should exomine the relotionship between the student's 
bockground ond commentory, ond consider means of making it less judgmental, 
more neorly neutrol in selection of terms ond imoges. 
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Major 
Activity 



Objecf ive: 2 



Viewing and Analyzing 



General 
Objectives 



1. To reduce the use of judgment terms, terms looded with opproval and 
disapprovol. 

2. To increase the use of neutral terms, terms thot ore os free os possible from 
bios or slont. 



Specific 
Objectives 



1. To diflPereniate between biased ond objective news reporting. 

2. To produce objective or "stroight" statements obout political or other 
potentially polorizing events. 

3. To help students recognize the distortions of fact thot may occur in a moss 
media campaign. 



Resources 



News occounrs (clippings from several newspapers, topes of rodio coverage, 
videotopes of telavision coverage) of one day of campaigning by the condidotes 
for national political office 



Time 

Procedure 



Two class periods 

Teacher (or a group of students) prepares a summary or log of the 
da/s events. 

The class is divided into three groups. One group is asked to prepare a news 
story favorable to a r indidote. A second group is asked to prepare a news story 
unfavoroble to that candidate. The third group is asked to prepare on objecthfe 
account of the day's compaigning. Students woric from the summary or log only. 
The news stories are presented and their differenC3s noted. Aiier comparing the 
student^prepored stories, the original news occounts and topes may be used — 
first as an additionol yordstick for evaluoting the student accounts, then for 
onolysis of fhelr objectivity. 



Evoluotion 



Assign students to monitor particular newspopers, network newscasts, or news 
mogozines for o one or two week period to determine any evidence of bios or 
distortion of foct. 
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Ob/edfVe: 3 



Major 
Activity 



Language Concepts: IIB, C, H 
Discovering Language Concepts Through LiterciHire 



General 
Objective 



The student will demonstrote how deliberate misinterpretations of verbal symbols 
to fit one's own purposes couses conflict. 



Specific 
Objectives 



1. The student will demonstrote the need for exomining the context of a situotion 
before occepting absolute inclusive statements. 

2. The student will describe in writing an incident in his own life that involves 
deliberote misinterpretotion, and explores his own feelings ond searches for 
possible relotionships through the writing process. 



Resources 
Conditions 



Story, or story on tope, of "The Kitten" from Black Boy by Richard Wright 



Students arranged in groups^ then reading olone, then divided into groups for 
discussion 



Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



One-and-a-half hours 



1. 



Ask students in groups to identify ways their fom'tly life would be changed if 
the mafor wage earner worked nights* Discuss their reaction to such a change. 

2. Read story listen to tape. 

3. Ask students to draw up in groups a list of five discussion questtons on the 
story (one is sure to be "Why did he kill the kittenT'O* Discuss how situations 
ond feelings of people offect interpretation of language symbols. 

4. Ask students in groups to make a list of situations in which authority figures 
have made figurative statements thot were token literally and resulted in 
severe actions in order to maintain authority. 

Write description of a personol inddent in which I misinterpreted another, or 
he/she misinterpreted me bscouse of the emotional situation. 
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ObiecfiVe: 4 



Major 
Activity 

Generol 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Discovering Language Concepts Through Listening. (Making use af wha, what, 
where, and when indexes; and substituting "seems/' "appears/' for is, and 
adding "ta me/' makes statements mare rattanal and less argume.^t-provaking.) 

The student will demonstrate haw the experiences and values of each student 
determine his interpretation of verbal symbols. 

The student will demonstrate that o word is o symbol for something, but it is not 
the thing itself. 

Chalkboard ond/ar chart paper, sentence strips 

Camfortoble classroam atmosphere 

Two or three 20-25 minute periods 

1 . Place the fallowing chart on the blackboard: 

TRUE FALSE COMMON 



a. Sno¥fballing is fun 

b. Exercise is good for you 

c. Homework Is useless 

d. Pets ore fun 



e. Poetry is boring 



Count the numbers of true and false responses for each stotement. Allow 
argument to develop, then proceed: 

a. . Snowballing is fun. 

Who* kind? — packed with ice? — dozens of snowballs? — light flufFy 
snow? — Fun for whom? — child who is infured? — child chased by gang? 
— child playing with friend? 

b. Exercise is good for you. 

What kind — scrubbing the basement? — running upstairs? — on outdoor 
gome? — Good when? - after a big meal? — after being sick? — after 
school? 

The word in each of the statements above that resulted in argument is the 
word "is." 

What difference would using "seems" and "to me" make in the comments 
above? 
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Evaiuotlon 



Hove group of two or three students choose a statement (developed by teacher) 
and demonstrate how their choice of stotement moy be made more rationol and 
less argument-provoking. 

Sample statements: 

0. Toyotas ore dangerous cars 

b. He cheats 

c. Roosevelt is a good school 

d. Girls ore good readers 

e. The house is beautiful 

f . Boys ore rowdy 

g. Where the Wi7d Things Are is a great book. 
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Objective: 4 



Major 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 



Resources 

Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Language Concepts: IIF, 6 



Viewing-Discovering that Whot One Sees is Determined by One's 
Vantage Point and by What One Expectf^ to See 

The student wiii demonstrote the limitotions of whot one con see from any given 
vontoge point ot a given time. 

The stu'ient will shore with other members of his group whot he saw from obout 
the same vontoge point. Eoch group will shore with other groups whot the total 
9roup saw from different vontoge points. 

a. Three additional adults 

b. Four pieces of oaktog (1 8" x 24") 

c. Four felt-tip pens or markers 

0. Closs divided into four working groups, each with on adult 

b. Weother suitable for outdoor work, sitting on the groumJ, etc. 

45-60 minutes 

1. Title of this "field trip": ! KNOW MY SCHOOL 

Assign each group to a different side of the school building. Each group will 
look ot the building and record all the detoils they con see. (The adult with 
each group will be the recorder. Time: 30".) 

2. All groups return to the classroom ond display their lists of details where they 
con be eosily seen for exominotion of similarities and differences. 

3. Questions to ponder about OUR SCHOOL 
a. Are oil four lists the some? Why? Why not? 

Do oil four lists hove anything in common? 
Are there more chorocieHstics the some or different? 
If we read all four lists to a stronger, would he know thot they were obout 
the same ploce? How? How not? 
e. Hove we covered all ports of the school? If not, why not? 

4. Extended Questions: 

a. Con one vontoge point give anyone full knowledge about a ploce? 
A person? An experience? Etc. 

b. Whot obout time? Would things oppeor the same in the summer? 
!n the winter? At noon? At midnight? Etc. Why? Why not? 

c. How much time is needed to truly know oil about a ploce? A person? 
Do we ever know oil? 

d. What should we do when others see things differently? When their ideas 
differ from ours? Why? 



EvoluOtion students to use this octivity ot home with their parents: 

-obout o tree neor their house, o cat, or dog, or cor, or the kitchen, etc. 
Compore reoctions of sight versus touch, smell, etc. Provide time the next day for 
reports on their experiences. 
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1 jO 



Ob/ecfiVe: 4 



Language Concepts: lA, B, C, VF 



Moior 
Activity 



Uft»nin9r Thinking, Discussing, ond Writing to Discover Positive 
Characteristics of People 



General 
Objective 



To demonstrate the ability to identify characteristics that make up a good or 
positive self-concept. 



Specific 
Objective 



To demonstrate, through writing, how to develop the positive personality traits 
we admire in others* 



resources 



Book: Rolf Oheman's materials on Behavioral Modification; Story: "Black Pony"; 
Oaktag: 18" x 24"; Felt tip markers. 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Evofuation 



Children in a relaxed state, ready to listen and to join in 



30 minute : 



1. 



Reod and discuss the story "Black Pony." Helpful discussion questions are 
given as an aid to the teacher; however, children, in their discussion and 
analysis, will bring out the fine points that .elate to them. (The theme of 
fa.lure and success within a group, as experienced by Pony, is clear. The 
animal's actions are common and relevant to people.) 



2. 



Questions for Discussion: 

a. Why did Black Pony pout? 

b. Do you understand why he said he "didn't care"? 

c. Is it obvious that he did care? Why? 

d. What wa$ the reason for Grny Pon/s wisdom? 

e. Why did Black Pony listen to Gray Pony? Would you? Why? 

f . Do you understand Black Pon/s sadness? How? 

g. How did Black Pony feel about his success? 

h. Were all the other ponies "fair weather" friends? (This question may 
generate some interesting explanations and conversations.) 

i. Can you think of other ways Black Pony could have solved his problems? 

With teacher as scribe for children's dictation, make a listing (possibly on 
large oaktag if you want to keep it) of desirable personality traits. Hong it 
where children can see it for review. At the top of the oaktag, we can use the 
following heading: WE LIKE PEOPLE WHO: 



On the following day, each child may make his own list of posrHve strengths; 
characteristics he enjoys in himself; reasons why he thinks he/she is special. 
Hang these along with silhouette forms that help each other in making his/her list. 
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Major 
Activity 



listening, Oral Communication 



Ob/ecfive: 4 



General 
Objectives 



Specific 
Objectives 



Resources 

Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Evoiuotion 



•1. NCTE, 1967; 2. NCTE, mS 



To recognize thot differing experiences, bockgrounds, ond geogrophic 
locotions determira varionts in referents for the symbol. 
To recognize thot differing experiences, bockgrounds, ond geographic 
locotions determine vorionts in symbols for the referent. 

To recognize thot words heard moy arouse feelings in the listener thot moy 
differ from those of the speaker. 

To become owore of diolect differences (reoionol ond sociol) in the speecS 
patterns of others ond of one self. 

To become awore of our offective responses to diolects of the longuoge ^ 
our own ond others'. 



Malmstrom ond Ashley, Diolects, U.S.A., Shuy, Discovenng 
Amencon D/o/ecfs*, NCTE recordings of regionol dialect variations 
Community informonts by (1) oreas, (2) ethnic bockgrounds, (3) age levels, 
(4) occupations, (5) levels of educotion 

Tape equipment for recording dialectal vorionts 



Two to three weeks 

Study (texts, recordings, classroom guests) of regionol dialect voriations in 
pronunciation, word choice, ond grommaticol feotures. Development of o survey 
instrument (possage v^ith key words to check pronunciotions, choices of words or 
phrases to code set referents). Interviews with a cross section (representative 
sampling?) of community informonts, including use of survey instruments to check 
pronunciations and word choices. 
Tobulotion of survey results. 

Comparison with results for other diolect areas. 

Study of sociol dialect voriotion by level of educotion, oge, ethnic background, 
occupation, ond any other determining factors that oppeor significant. 
Self-assessment: To what extent do we feel most comfortoble (relaxed, open, 
ot ease) with regionol ond sociol diolects most neorly like our own? To v^ot 
extent do we feel uncomfortable (uptight, suspicious, iil-ot-ease) with regional 
ond social diolects at vorionce with our own? What roles do diolect differences 
ploy in ochieving effective communicotion? 

Use on offectWe rating scole ("semantic differentiol?") to measure response to a 
passage in print, the same passage read by a dialectol "insider," and the passage 
read ogoin by a diolectol "outsider." Groups responding should be welUmotched 
to insure some measure of validity. 
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Ma for 
Activity 

General 
Objectives 



ObjecffVes: 4 and 6 



Oral Communicotion 



1» To increase the practice of differentiating carefully between people, 
situations, and problems. 

2. To increase the practice of keeping to the subject under discussion, 

3. To increase the practice of evaluating the situation on its own merits. 



Specific 
Objectives 



1. To lecd or participate effectively in small groups. 

2. To direct group discussion toward rational and efficient problem solving. 

3. To seek greater knowledge of problems and their possible solutions. 

4. To draw responsible, rational conclusions. 



Resources 
Condiflons 



Small group problem situation, such as "Endgame" or "Space Survival Task" 

Circular seating for small groups. Concentric seating (discussants within, 
monitors without) may be useful. 



Time 

Procedure 



One class period 

Group is faced with a crisis situation in which a consensus decision »nust be 
reached rapidly. The most typical ingredient of such a situation is survival of 
some vs. annihilation of all, or which X (number) pieces of equipment should be 
taken of the 4X (number) at our disposal? A time limit is established. 

At the end of the allotted time, the group must report its decision and the 
reason(s) for so deciding. (Some situations hove built-in scoring aids: the group 
"survives" or "perishes" on the basis of its decision.) 

Process is examined closely. What mode for affective leadership? (Was there 
any?) What made for effective participation? What processes inhibited effective 
decision-making? What processes aided effective decision-making? What 
cognitive processes were in evidence? What affective processes? 



Evaluation 



If two or more groups participoted, a good evaluation activity involves ollottinr 
another time period during which the decisions of all groups must be moved to 
consensus. Two or more representatives from each group may participate^ while 
the remaining students monitor process. 
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Major 
Activity 



ObfecfiVe: 4 



Listening 



General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objectives 



The student should develop a willingness to recognize listening as the most 
constructive and demanding of communicative activities. 

1. To develop and practice active listening habits. 

2. To realize that spoken symbols never convey the exact referent. 

3. To recognize the extent to which paralanguage suggests speaker's intent and 
Influences listener's response. 



Resources 
Condition 
Tame 

Procedure 



Record player; a variety of recorded music; tape recorder, tcpes. 



Normal classroom 



Several class periods 

Have students record on paper their responses to excerpts of a number of 
different types of music (e.g., marching band, acid rock, choral, folk, chamber, 
country western, classical symphony. Dixieland, etc.). How do students 
account for their differing responses? (Not "I like" or "I don't like," but what 
conditions responses: experience? familiarity . . .?). 

2. Play a tape of fairly common sounds around the house or school, having 
students identify them on paper. What were they able to identify? Why? 
What were they unable to identify? Why? 

3. Have one or more students prepare a tape of common utterances in the 
student vernacular — "cool," "dumb," "gross," etc. What meanings are 
stimulated by the words individually? What meanings are stimulated by each in 
a particular context? Would the manner of delivery make a difference? 

4. Tape and play a portion of a speech or lecture.. What meanings are 
stimulated by the excerpt alone? Whot effect would knowing the larger context 
have (the situation, the speaker, the.subject, the audience)? Did the manner 

of delivery have any effect? 

5. Summarize: What are the differences between hearing music, hearing 
household or school sounds, and hearing speech sounds? What are the 
similarities? Why do we "tune in" on some sounds, "turn off" others? 
What is active listening? 



Evaluation 



Establish an Active Listening Checklist for use in periodic self -evaluation of 
listening habits. 
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Major 
Activity 



Ob/ecffve: 4 



Oral Communtcotion 



Genercl 
Objective 



To reduce language practices that lead to misunderstanding and confusion; 
to increase language practices that lead to understanding and that reduce 
confusion. 



Specific 
Objectives 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



1. > To increase the practice of differentiating carefully between people, 

situations, and problems. 

2. To increase the practice of evaluating the situation on its own merits. 

A number of previously prepared problem situations 
Classroom set up for small group work 
One class period 

Teacher presents problem situations to small groups. 

Example 7: You are in a cafe and are paying your bill. The cashier gives you 
change for a $10 bill although you gave her only $5. What would 
you do? 

Example 2: Yoi« are secretary to a business executive. Your boss has just left for 
the airport enroute to a business conference in Detroit. You discover 
he has forgotton his brief case. What would you do? 

Small group goal is to arrive at a consensus of opinion. When consensus (or 
impasse) is reached, the processes used should be analyzed and evaluated. 
Meons of increasing cooperation and expediting the problem -solving process 
should be noted and applied in subsequent group interaction. 

Repoat periodically with new situations — real and contrived. Work for additions 
to and refinemenr of group interaction and problem-solving techniques. 
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Major 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Ob/ecffve: 4 



Viewing 



The student should be able to recognize visual appeals (color, shape, familiarity). 



Selecting an object which has most attracted his/her attention, the student will 
identify and evaluate the reasons for his/her choice. 

Each student should be instructed the day before the lesson to bring one object to 
class which he/she thinks has the power to attract attention. The size of the 
object is limited only by the size of the container for each group. 

Division of class into groups, with each group having a container for its objects 

One class period 

Objects are placed in boxes according to group. Boxes are numbered. Students 
number thoir papers corresponding to box number. Boxes are passed around the 
class, allowing each student (independently) to look in the box and record the 
object in each that most attracted him. WKen all students hove viewed and 
recorded their responses to ail boxes, a summary of responses should be made. 
The class should consider the following points: 

a. Is there agreement in response? If so, why? 

b. What inf^uen .ed your choices? Color . . shape . . . uniqueness . . . 
size . . . familiarity . . . other? 

c. What previous knowledge affected your choices? 

d. . What conclusions can be made concerning product selection in oo. veryday 

lives? 



Evoiuation 



Given the task as an advertiser to sell a new product, create on advertising 
campaign emphasizing attraction through viewing selection. 
Survey the advertising campaigns in one issue of a particular publication^ or i<i a 
given television time block. What ore the basic appeals? How do they compare 
with your findings? Do appeals differ from audience to audience? 
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Major 
Activity 

General 
Objectives 



Ob/ecfive: 4 



Writing 



1. Ta decrease speaking of the present situation as "just like*' another ane, of 
this person as ''just like" So-and-$o« of this problem as "just like" tne one 
salved previously. 

2. Ta increase the practice of differentiating carefully between people, situations, 
and problems. 



Specific 
Objectives 



1. To gain skill in dealing with un issue or problem with imagination end 
creativity. 

2. Ta describe an object, person, or event using words ordinarily reserved for a 
different kind of abject, person, or event. 



Resources 



Carl Sandburg, Hon<jy ar.d Salt, poetry of Emily Dickinson, cither appropriate 
examples 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Classroom adaptable for large or small groups 
Two class periods 

Introduction: discussion of problem of making writing sound interesting, came 
alive; idea of using unusual, unexpected, or initially jarring comparisons as a 
means of exploring a topic (pre-wtiting) and of communicating an impression to a 
reader. 

Examination of this process in the citings of Sandburg and Dickinson. Teacher 
may n3ed to paint out examples at first, but activity should primarily be ofie of 
student discovery. 

in not more than fifty words (prose or poetry) do one of the following: 

a. describe a clock as a villain 

b. describe a woman as a bird or on insect 

c. deKribe the sun * an orchestra leader 

d. describe the moon as o trapeze p^rrformer 

e. describe o group of mountains as o family 

f. deKribe the wind as on artist. 



Evaluation 



Compore results^ detarmining the processes and individual contributions to 
meaning/understanding by different readers. Examine similar processes in the 
poetry of John Donne and Lawrence ^erlinghetti. 
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Maior 



Ob/ecffye; 4 



Activity 

General 
Objectives 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 
Evaluation 



Writing ond l^tening 

1. To improve word choice, word order, and punctuation in studen' writing, 

2. To improve student skills in editing thctr own writing. 

To apply the "sound" of language to the "write" of language. 



Tape recorder 

Quiet room, conference room, office, or sound-baffled carrel 
10-15 minutes per student each time used 

Students individually record their raw (untouched by teacher pen) writing, then 
ploy I: back, marking any places that "don't sound right." Afterwards, they make 
changes to get these to "sound right." Changes are mad^ sa that original wordiug, 
punctuation, etc., are still observable. 

The instructor can read the revised writing and comment on the effectiveness af 
the changes — preferably in individual conference. Or, students may review each 
other's topes while marking a copy of the original, and then compare changes. 
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Objectives: 5 and 1 1 



Major 



Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objectives 

Resources 

Conditions 

Procedure 

Evaluation 



Group Problem-solving 

The student will demonstrate how the emphasis of a statement is achieved through 
arrangement of sequence in related ideas. 

1. The student will differentiote between facts and the arrangement of facts to 
suggest an opinion or interpretation. 

2. The student will demonstrate how more rational decisions are made by a 
number of people in a problem -solving task as opposed to one person 
working alone. 

Large sequence pictures and/ or individual copies for each student 
Large or small group work 

1. Teocher randomly displays the sequence pictures. 

2. Students individually try to arrange the parts logically. 

3. Divide students into groups — groups arrange sequence logically and share 
their version of the story. 

4. Compare each group's arrangement and the criteria used for the arrangement. 

5. Compare effects on interpretation by sequential arrangement. 

Make available to the students sets of sequence pictures; have them work out a 
sequence that suggests a definite interpretation. This could be followed with an 
activity in which the children develop original sets of sequence pictures. 
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Major 
Activity 



Ob/ediVes: 5,7, 10, II 
Discovering Longuagt Concepts Through Ufercturo 



General 
Objective 



The student will demonstrate how the experience and values of each reader 
determine his interpretation of verbal symbols in folk tales. 



Specific 
Objective 



The student will demonstrate the necessity of making reality decisions and that 
fantasy makes dealing with reality possible. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Procedure 



Story, or story on tape, of The Three Lftffe Pigs 
A comfortable listening atmosphere 

1 . Tell the children that you will read a story to them that they have probably 
heard before. Sugge;>t that they listen for details thot they haven't noticed 
before and things that depart from the version of the story they know. 

2. In discussing the story with the children, ask questions desigited to make 
children aware of the "wise beast - foolish beast" motif, suggesting that with 
cunning and prudence a little pig can deal with the clangers that beset him. 

3. Expand the discussion — ask questions designed to make children aware of 
other important points hidden in the story: 

a. Since the third pig is the oldest and biggest, his victory reveols the 
advantage of growing up — in wisdom 

b. The story shows us the transformation from impulse-dominated 
behavior to actions based on foresight and rationol control 

c. The story permits the child to draw his own conclusions ~ helping him 
along the way to true maturation 

d. The Three LHile Pigs helps us defeat our aso^.toi tendencies ~ those 
unconscious and inner powers — by teaching self-control 

e. Fairytales forgo direct appeals to the conscience and address themsehfes 
to man's unconscious needs, desires, hopes and fears. 



Evaluotion 



Use other stories such as Cinderella and LHtle Red Riding Hood 

to discover if the student comprehends the fantasies they offer, the 

solutions they suggest, the deeper meaning of life they nllude to while promising 

that it can be attained in the future. 
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Major 
Activity 



ObfecfiVe: 5 
Language Concepts: VD,F 

Viewing ond Writing to Discover ihe Appropriate Longuoge Symbols 
Related to the Five Senses 



General 
Obfective 



Through viewing a film, the student will identify the senses used by animals and 
how their behavior was affected. 



Specific 
Obfective 



The student will demonstrote how the animal behavior in the film relates to their 
own behavior. 



Resources 



a. "Pigs/' anil minute color film (Churchill Films) 

b. 8 mm projector and screen; paper and pencils 



Conditions 
Time 



Comfortable viewing vantage, discussion groupings, and writing spots 

About 35-40 minutes — film, 1 1 minutes; discussion, 10 minutes; writing, 
15 minutes. 



Procedure 



Evoludtion 



1. introduce the film "Pigs." Film may seem humorous, but keep on the lookout 
for ideas of what the animals ore doing and why. 

2. Show the film. 

3. Ask for reactions. 

a. What was the funniest thing you saw? 

b. Whot did the pigs remind ycu of? As groups? As people? 

c. What senses did you use in viewing the film? 

d. Which of your senses were excited? 

e. Which of the pigs' senses were excited? 

f. Do we feel pleasure or pain with our senses? 

g. Do we live in groups too? 

h. Would you like to see the film ogoin? Why? Why not? 



4. Pass out paper and pencils. Hove students write five headings: 
Toste— Tauch--Smell— Hear->See 
a. Hove students list words or phrases (under the proper heading) that 
describe their own or the pigs' senses thot were used or were excited. 

Discuss with the students how we may learn about ourselves by watching animals. 
Ask them to try animal watching for the next three days. Set o date for them to 
reoort, either orally or in writing, or both. (Be ready for questions.) 
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Ob/ecffve: 5 



Major 



Language Concepts: IIIB, F, G, IV A, VD 



Activity 

Generoi 
Obfectives 

Specific 
Obiective 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Evaluotion 



Discovering Languoge Concepts Through Writing Observations 

1 . The student will demonstrate how recording in writing his/her reactions to a 
visuol perception enables one to search for relationships. 

2. The student will demonstrate how discussing these relationships enlarges and 
enhances his/her interpretation because of the interaction. 

The student will demonstrate how interpretotions can be easily confused with 
facts, ond often how what is going on is not what he/she sees or feels is going on. 

A targe poster or picture showing people, color, and movement 
Normol classroom 
Two hours 

1. Place poster in place where It is easily visible.. 

2. Introduction of poster, mentioning use of color, etc. Students engage in an 
activity without pointing out specifics. 

3. Students individually write descriptions of poster to an audience that has 
never seen it. 

4. In small groups, students read descriptions and the group records all of the 
re/affonships observed. 

5. Students, in small groups, question individuals who alone perceived a 
relationship about why they did so (relationship of observation to past 
experiences). 

6. Group writes o short description for outside audiences. 

7. Group compares a group description with individual descriptions and values 
(viewpoint of eoch). 

Hove each student write an evaluation of how he/she may profit from this 
experience in two or three different situations in the future. Have students 
compare their projections. 
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Major 
Activify 



Obfecfive: 5 
Language Concept: (IP 
Discovering Language Concepts Thraug^ Recording Speech (Slang) 



General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



The student will demonstrofe how knowledge of a listener's bockground helps the 
speaker choose languogo symbols with which the listener will be comfortable. 



The student will distinguish between different verbal approoches to a listener 
ond will describe the bosic communication process in each opprooch. 

Paper, pencil, tope recorder 

Place for group work 

Two hours 

1. Define longuoge levels through use of examples on tape. 

2. Students in groups list words (in different levels) and creote conditions in a 
situation that would call far their use. 

3. Groups will compore lists and situations — discuss the why's of word choice 
ond situotions. 



Evaluotion 



Groups creote four reol life situations, writing ond performing skits, with each 
skit including words bosically of one of the four levels. 
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Major 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 
Conciitions 



Ob/ecfjve: 5 
Language Concepts: HQ, IIIC, IV A, F 

Discovering Language Concepts Through Creating a Viewing Experience 
{T.V. Commercial) 

The student will demonstrate how the unique attributes of the T.V. media demand 
group planning and organizing of an audio-visual experience. 

The student will demonstrate his knowledge of propaganda techniques in the 
visuo^ media by creating as part of a group a satirical or a straight T.V. 
advertisement for a real or imaginary product. 

Video tape equipment, script boards, place for small group planning, place for 
reviewing commercials 

Ordinary classroom, part of which can be cleared for a filming area or a studio 
in which to film 



Time 



Six days for planning, filming, editing and reviewing; three days for introductory 
work. 



Procedure 



Evaluation 



1. Have students bring advertisements to class from magazines or have class view 
selected T.V. commercials. 

2. Work in small groups to analyze advertisements: 

a) purpose of proJuct 

b) promise of product (appeal) 

c) specific audience 

d) visual makeup 

e) connotative words. 

3. Have groups list appeals and audience on a ditto for each group. 



4. Group the appeals and classify them: 

a. testimonial d. card stacking 

b. bandwagon e. plain folks 
c name calling f. bandwagon 



g. glittering generalities 

h. stereotyping. 



Students divide into groups of 4-5. They plan their own T.V. commerciol 
(1 min.) either seriously selling a product or satirizing an opprooch. The 
commercials either sell a product consciously using propaganda devices, 
satirizing them, or selling a product without using them. 

Plan filming by using ottached script boord. 

Film the commercial. 



8. Class views — identifies propaganda techniques and evaluates visual 
effectiveness. 

Script Board 
Product 
Approach 
Audience 

Propoganda devices to be used/or avoided 
Audio or dialogue from Kript 

Visual Image Idea to be communicated by the image Time Camera Shot 
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Ob;ecffVe: 5 



Major 
Activity 



Language Concepfs: IIIG, IV A, B 



Group Problem Solving 



General 
Objective 



The student will demonstrate how the emphasis of o statement is achieved 
through arrangement of sequence in related ideas. 



Specific 
Objectives 



1. The student will differentiate between facts and the arrangement of facts to 
suggest an opinion or interpretation. 

2. The student will demonstrate how more rational decisions ore made by a 
number of people in a problem-solving task as opposed to one person 
working alone. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Copies of a magazine article with a picture 
Group c^d individual work 

Dependent on the length and difficulty of the article, 1V^-2 hours 

1 . Teacher cuts up article into parts. 

2. Students individually try to arrange the parts logically. 

3. Divide students into groups — groups arrange sequence logically. 

4. Compare each group's arrangement and the criteria used for arrangement. 

5. Compare effects on interpretation by arrangement. 



Evaluation 



Give students list of events or facts, etc; have them work out c sequence that 
suggests a definite Interpretation. 
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Ob/ecfive: 5 



Major 
Activity 

Genera! 
Objectives 



Language Concepts: IIB, F, H, M, N, O, 

Discovering Language Concef^ts Through the Newspaper 

1. The student will demonstrate how different audiences require different 
examples and illustrations in reporting the some incident. 

2. The student will identify how the experiences and background of each 
reporter affects the sets of relationships perceived by each reporter for the 
some incident. 



Specific 
Objectives 



1. The student will identify similar items in different accounts of one incident 
and will determine whether they ore treated as fact or aplnion. 

2. The student will demonstrate how comparing different accounts of the same 
incident yields more data and more possible alternatives or causes. 

3. The student will demonstrate how greater variety in the makeup of the 
audience increases the importance of careful selection of illustrations and 
examples. 



Resources 
Conditions 



Newspapers from various locations; wire, clothes pins. 

Room for group work, some previous experiences with different types of writing in 
six newspapers, some knowledge of editorials and news staries 



Time 

Procedure 



Three to four days to two weeks 

1. Students bring newspapers from different locations. In small groups, students 
briefly cantrast these with a hometown newspaper. Graups report differences 
they nated to the class. 

2. Select from Wor/d Almanac a list of newspapers from different parts of the 
U.S. Students in groups each select a newspaper and write a letter requesting 
copy of each for a predetermined date. 

3. As papers arrive, clip ta wire strung in class and arrange by geographical, 
political, or population size basis. 

4. Students in groups note differences and similarities in accounts of some events: 

a) arrangement of facts 

b) background information 

c) inferences that can be drawn 

d) news emphasis 

e) connotative and denotative language. 



Evaluotion 



Write a real ar imaginative news story of a happening in the home town for the 
local pcper, A. P. release or international releose. 
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1 I 



Moior 
Activity 



Longuoge Study 



Obfecfive: 5 



General 
Objectives 



1. 



2. 



To reduce the use of absolute terms, generalities, abstractions of a higfr order, 
words that imply ''allness/' 

To reduce the practice of confusing focts that can be verified by anybody, and 
interpretations, opinions, and judgments that ars exclusively our own. 



Specific 
Objectives 



1. To distinguish between facts and inferences. 

2. To determine if labels fo- persons or groups are factual or inferred. 



Resources 



1. Fabun: Communicafions; The Transfer of Meaning/ 

2. Pictures of people in various activities. 

3. Recording: Ruth Bebermeyer, 'The Label Game." 



Conditions 



Prior use, discussion, and understanding of the terms: "fact," "inference," 
"label," "stereotype." 



Time 

Procedure 



One class period 

1. Review terms (Ref. Fabun).* 

2. Discuss a common stereotype's origin in terms of incomplete and 
unrepresentative fact, overgeneralization, and the tendency to label. 

3. Working in pairs, with each pai" receiving one picture of a person or group 
of persons, students will: 

o. Moke factual statements based on their observations, citing the evidence 
that will support their statements 

b. Moke inferential statements based on their observations citing their basis 
and determining the degree of probability 

c. Cite possible labels (e.g., students, tourists, immigrants) that might be 
ottoched to the people in the picture, determining whether the labels ore 
factual or Inferred 

d. Determine whether stereotypes exist for the people so labeled ond, if so^. 
what the stereotypes ore based on. 



Evaluation 



presentation and discussion of each pair's findings. 



*Fabun/ Don, Communicafiont: 
fht Trantftr of Meaning 
(Btvcrly Hillit GI«nco« PrM», 
1968). 
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Major 
Activity 



Obiective: 5 



General 
Objective 



To increase the practice of distinguishing between what is going on and what v^d 
feel or understand is going on. 



Specific 
Objectives 



1. To increase students' powers of observation. 

2. To encourage students to represent statements of interpretation, opinion, or 
judgment as such, rather than as statements of fact. 



Resources 



Pictures of people with varying facial expressions and postures suggestive of 
anger, dejection, shame, joy, sorrow, frustration, loneliness, etc. 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Usual classroom 



One or two days 



1. 



2 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 



Have students write about a particular picture (or small groups write about 
different pictures) — (a) identifying the emotion they believe is shown, 

(b) indicating the specific features that lead them to ?helr identification, and 

(c) suggesting a probable situation or event that has evoked the response. 
Note differences in student observations and conclusions. 

Determine what is statable as fact and what is not. 

Rewrite as necessary, making certain that interpretations, opinions, and 

judgments are not stated as fact. 

Repeat with additional pictures. 

Use same process with a dramatized situation. 



Evaluation 



Have students (several days later, if possible) observe and write about an 
individunl's reaction to a situation — real or contrived. Check for drfFerentiation 
between statements of fact and statements of interpretation, opinion, or judgmettt. 
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Major 
Activity 



ObfMffve: 5 



RMding 



General 
Obfectives 



1. To reduce the practice of confusing focts that can be verified by anybody, ond 
interpretations, opinions, and judgments that are exclusively our o¥m. 

2. To increase the practice of differentiating carefully between people, situations, 
and problems. 



Specific 
Obfective 



To bring about the recognition thaf mearJngs are in people, not in words — that 
meaning emerges from the interaction of the reader (his recall of persoiKil 
experiences) and the work. 



Resources 



Cordboord, freezer paper, newsprint, crayons, felt markers, colored chalky 
cloth material, stapler, staples, other art medki 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Evoluation 



A series of work stations made up of bare floor in various areas of the classroom 
Three class periods 

Following the reading of a given novel, students — individually or in snuill groups 
— select characters for interpretation and visual depiction. The student's primary 
goal is to represent the character through use of the art materials. 
The teacher's goal, in overseeing the activity, is to focus the student's attention on 
textual matter relating to the character, and on the attitudes, values, and 
experience backgrounds which lead him/her to interpret the character as 
he/she does. 

In subsequent sharing and comparing of results, make careful distinction between 
factual (referential) visual statements — those that can be textually verified and 
agreed upon — and inferentbl or judgmental visual statements — those dependent 
on the background and mind set of the individual reader. 
Establish criteria for assessing the validity of individual interpretations, dependent 
both on a careful reading of the text and on a recognition of the attitudes, values, 
and belief systems that make up the individual at the time of reading. 

Repeat procedure with other characters or with situations from the some or other 
y/orks, using verbal (written and oral) depiction as well as visual. 
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Moior 
Activity 

General 
Objective 



Ob/ecffve: 5 



To identify visual persuasion techniques, including logical processes and affective 
appeals. 



Specific 
Objectives 

Resources 



1. To identify the audience for whom specific visual material i$ intended. 

2. To evaluate the purposes of and the techniques used in television commercials. 

Videorecorder ond monitor 
William Kuhns: Exploring Television* 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Provisions for small group vvork 



Two to three days 

Preliminary discussion of the importance of television at on advertising medium 
and the nature of audience appeal. Identification, with examples, of the following 
elements: 

a. dominant theme, slogan, or jingle 

b. dominant imagery 

c. unique selling proposition 

d. key selling point 

e. techniques 

(1 ) testimonial 

(2) demonstration 

(3) emotional impact 

(4) animated cartoons 

f. pace 

(1 ) audio 

(2) video 

g. scale 

h. voice 

i. tone. 

Use of previously taped commercials for class or small group analysis in 
accordance with elements (above). 



Evoluotion 



Reports (oral or written) analyzing additional current commercials. Planning, 
video-taping, and viewing of student created commercials. 



frm$, 1971. 
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Mafor 
Activity 



Ob|6Cfiv«: S 



Listening, Writing, Oral Communiccitipn 



General 
Objectives 



Specific 
Objective 

Resources 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



1 . To reduce the practice of confusing focts that con be verified by onybody, 
ond interpretations, opinions, and judgments that arc exclusively our own. 

2. To increase the practice of distinguishing between what is going on ond whot 
we feel or understand is going on. 

Ta recognize the role of perception and selection in limiting o reporter's objectivity. 

Community events (government, specie! interest groups, octivity which hos strongly 
divided community or stimulated student reaction) 

Relatively small groups of students visiting each of several areas 



One week 

Students observe events, meetings, or activities characterized by polorization of 
view, strong competition, or spirited exchange. Students write three accounts of 
the observed octivity: 

o. a straight news story, striving for objectivity 

b. an interpretative news story, explaining the background and significance of 
the event 

c. a signed column or editorial giving a personal reoction to the observed octivity. 
Students work in small groups to compare their accounts — 

a. evaluating the objectivity in the first account 

b. considering reasons for the differences in emphasis in the other two accounts. 
Students meet in large group to compare small-group findings, identifying: 

a. differences in perceptions 

b. differences In selection 

c. differences in experience (reporters' differing experience, backgrounds, 
ottitudev valuer biases, prejudices). 



Evaluation 



Students opply their categories, their scale of objectivity, and their reosons for 
reportorial differences, to reports In print and electronic medio. 
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Major 
Activity 



Ob|ectfVe$: 5, 6 ond 7 



WriHng 



General 
Objective 



To grow in oworeness tho' recordlnfl one's ob'^.'^ofions con serve o$ 
reminders — memory stimulotors. 



Specific 
Objectives 



To develop recognition of the richness of one's own pemonol exp6f*ence os o 
source of moterlols for writing. 

To understond that nostolgio is one of tiie mojor moods in which a vmter works. 
To realize thot commumVxition is enhonced by the uie of specific imoges ond 
concrete longuoge. 



Resources 



Prior s^Jdy of jmch works os Solinger's The Cotcher in the Rye, Agee's A Deofh in 
tfce Fomily, Dylcn Thomos's "A Child's Christmos in Woles," Lourie Lee's "A Winter 
Treat/' Thomos Sancton's "The Silver Horn," John Denver's "V/est Virginio/' 
Don McLean's "American Pi^ 



Conditions 



An open atmosphere in which self-revelotion will not provoke loughter^ embcrross, 
or threaten status * 



Time 

Procedure 



Severol closs penous 

introduction: discussion of nostolgic oppeol in literature^ in contemporory film, 
on televisk>n^ in popular music, in fashion. (Toffler's Future Shock may provide 
insights for those who seek reasons.) 

Applicotion to personol lives of the students: e.g., o game of "Remember When" 
— Whot was Christmos like when you were o child? What did you used to do on 
Hollowe'en? Who wos your best friend in third grode? Who were your f ovorite 
TV heroes? 

Hove each student bring to closs o "memory trigger" — perhaps o clou picture 
from grode school, o childhood toy or treasure, o souvenir or memento from o 
vocoh'on trip, o grode school project or ossignment your mother hos soved . . . 
Hove eoch student write something based on this "memory trigger": o norrotive 
occount, a poem, on essoy. Specific ottention should be given to the use of specific 
longuoge and imogery to recreate in the reoder the mood or feel'ng the 
"memory trigger" has evoked in the writer. 



Evaluation 



Student shoring of moterkil so produced, with criticol exominatbn of elements 
most neariy successful in communicating the intended mood or feeling. 
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Major 
Activity 

General 
Objectives 



Ob/ecffve: 5 



Writing, Oroi Communicotion 



1. To reduce the practice of confusing facts that can be verified by anybody, 
and interpretations, opinions, and judgments that are exclusively our own. 

2. To increase the practice of distinguishing between what is going on and what 
we feel or understand is going on. 



Specific 
Objectives 



1. To develop a respect for the views expressed by others, even though they 
differ from one's own. 

2. To develop the habit of cooperation rather than confrontation as a means of 
dealing productively with controversial issues. 



Resources 
Conditions 



Normal classroom equipment and materials 

Freedom to deal with controversial content or express divergent views; recognition 
that grade (if any) is based on processes used rather than content chosen or 
view token. 



Time 

Procedure 



One week or more 

Class identifies topics or issues on which they hove honestly differing views — 
e.g., abortion, amnesty, compensatory quotas in the hiring of minori^es, 
trial marriage « . . 

Students write position papers, stating their views on issues on which they hove 
strong feelings or convictions. (Each student chooses only one issue.) 
Teacher pairs students with opposing viewpoints. Pairs hove a limited time in 
which to: 

a. determine factual content (verifiable by anybody, agreed to by both) 
determine areas of agreement on inferential and judgmental content 
determine areas of disagreement on inferential and judgmental content 
discover bases for disagreement on inferential ond judgmental content 
assess the relative importance of reaching agreement (personally, nationally, 
etc.), potential means of reaching agreement, means of co*existing (amicably 
agreeing to disagree) 

suggest means of initiating dialogue and cooperotive effort among groups 
holding opposing views. 



f. 



Evaluation 



Each team will report its findings (a-f above) in a co-authored short paper. 
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Ob/ectfVe: 6 



Mojor 
Activity 

General 
Obiective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



longuoge Conceph VD 

Lislening and Recording to Demonititite Sequtnce 

The student will demonstrate accuracy in sequence of details. 

The student will demonstrate memory of details in a short, short story by creating 
a cartoon drawing, portraying the deiails of the story read to him. 

1. A prepared tape (preferable), or teacher as narrator 

2. Tape recorder, or prepared script 

3. Manilla drawing paper (9" x 12") 

4. Crayons 

1. Relative quiet 

2. Groups of six — or entire class 
20-30 minutes 

1.. "Our fun game to day will be in two parts: I shall send you messages about 
silly clowns; then you will make pictures with yaur crayons, on the paper in 
front af you, about the silly clowns. 

2. "First, please fold your paper in half; then in half again. Now unfold your 
paper. You hove iour squares (or I'oxes). Now number your boxes in the 
left hand corner: 1, 2, 3 and 4. Now turn your paper over and number the 
top two boxes, 5 and 6. 

3. "The first two stories, 1 shall read twice. After each, i shall give you time to 
moke a fun cartoon. Try to remember all of the things about each clown and 
put them in your drawing. Don't worry about being an elegant artist — 
stick men will be fine." 

4. Read 1 and 2 twice; 3, 4, 5, and 6, only once. After each story, give the 
students three minutes ta moke their cartoons — more or less time, depending 
on the group. 

a. "In Box #1 , moke a short, fat clown with big shoes and a silly hot with a 
red feather in it. 

b. "In Box #2, try to imagine and draw a happy lady clown, witfi yellow, 
curly hair. She is wearing a long, blue dress ond is pushing a baby buggy. 

c. "In Box #3: Close your eyes. Think about o tall, sad man clown riding on 
a horse so short that the clown's feet ore touching the ground. Now, open 
yuur eyes and moke him. 

d. "In Box #4: Please moke a sod, sod clown who is being pulled around 
by a chained dog that has brown spots. 

e. "In Box #5: Now think of a silly, monkey dawn, with on orange hot, a 
yellow balloon, and a red necktie, trying ta climb a tree. Please moke him. 

f. "In Box #6: Try to imagine three, dancing, lady clowns standing 
Cue-footed on a horse's bock; the ladles hove short, pink skirts and prctf/, 
brown hair." 



Evaluation check papers for accuracy of placing drawing in the appropriate boxes, which ore 

numbered accurately. 

Also check for the number of details remembered and recorded. Hove children 
write their own word pictures to be used for a follow-up activity, so they ore the 
message senders as well as being the cartoon makers. 
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Mafor 
Activity 

General 
Objectives 

Specific 
Obfectives 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Ob/ecffVe: 6 



Evaluation 



Learning to Stay on the Subject 



1 . To decrease the tendency to ramble from one subject to another. 

2. To increase thr ractice of keeping to the subject under discussion. 

1 . To expedite group discussion, making it more productive. 

2. To encourage active, balanced participation in discussion within a group. 

Tape recorder (one for each group) 
Room for small group work 
One or more class periods 

1 . Group determines its goal, stating it specif5cally, establishing an arbitrary 
time limit in which it is to be accomplished, and budgeting available time to 
the steps necessary to meeting the goal. 

2. One member is named recorder; another enabfer. (These roles will pass to all 
members in subsequent group activities.) The recorder's function is to keep 
accurate notes on group proceedings. The enabler keeps communication 
channels open, cuts off non-goal-oriented directions, and holds divcussants to 
pre-established time allotments. His word is nondebatable. 

3. Tape record the discussions of each group. 

At the end of the arbitrary time limit, and before any report-back to a larger 
group takes place, the reporter summarizes the discussion for the small group. At 
this point a simple evaluation is completed by each member, utilizing a five-point 
scale: 

(a) attainment of goal, (b) adequacy of recorder's summary, (c) effectiveness 
of enabler's function, and (d) participation of each remaining member. 
Use tape recorder to play back the discussion for further analysis and evaluation. 
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Mafor 
Activity 



ObfecffVe: 8 



Discovering Language Concepts Through Speaking 



General 
Obfective 



The student will demonstrate why it is important to learn how language ofFects 
human behavior. 



Specific 
Objective 



The student will demonstrate that if we leorn more about language habits, we may 
understand more about our thinking and our actions. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Chalkboard and/or chart paper and/or transparency 



Comfortable classroom environment 



Two class periods, each 20-25 minutes 

1. Aik students to decide among themselves on a very simple command such as 
to draw a triangle on the board. Agree very pleasantly and ask whether they 
are sure as to what you are to do. Then proceed to devise as many mistakes 
as you can. Draw the triangle in pencil. When pupils protest and demand 
chalk, draw one too small to be seen, or draw zig>zag lines, or draw one on 
the wall. Continue the game until it is clear that the pupils begin to show an 
awareness of how difficult it is to give a simple command. 

2. This game exaggerates a very common occurrence in language habits that 
causes many misunderstandings. Ask the students if they know what it is. 
(We have many meanings for one word.) 

3. Have students try thinking one thought without using words. 

4. Have a student "who can stand it" go to the chalkboard to scrape his nail. 
Stop him from carrying out the act just as students react. Point out that they 
were reacting to words before the act wos performed (language-affected 
behavior). 

5. Are students aware of any group of people who usually are accurate in their 
use of language? Scientists use their language accurately in their work since 
they use more restricted symbols and words in their work. 



Evaluation 



Students may draw a picture of exactly what they visualize as the teacher says the 
following words: man, woman, hot, cold, fast, slow, wafer. Go over the results 
getting as many different answers as possible. This demonstrates that we could 
leorn to use language more efficiently and accurately to achieve understanding 
and agreement. 
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Ob/ecffve: 8 



Moior 
Activity 



OiKovering Language Concepts Through Recording in Writing the 
Students Words Used Orally 



General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 
Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



The student will demonstrate that words are symbols. 



The student will demonstrate that meanings are not in words; they are in people. 



Chalkboard and/or chart paper 

Comfortable classroom environment 

As many 20-25 minute periods as are needed 

1. Give the students a simple command such as, ' Put a key on your desk." After 
the students indicate that they have no key, have them conclude that yau 

may mean answers to a test, key signature af a song, or a part of a piano, etc., 
until they realize that key is used in many ways. 

2. List all the uses the students can think of for the words "run," "table," "break." 

3. Fill in this table using a few words that appear on report cards. 



Teacher 



Student 



Parent 



Dependability 



Co-operation 



Self-Control 



4. Expand the above list. 

5. How could the following be interpreted? 

a. "Do the problems on page 20 too." 

b. "I need some new glasses." 

c. "Laokoutr' 



Evaluotion 



Students dictate words or phrases that could be defined in different ways. 
Interview parents, friends, peers for definitions and reasons for definitions. Share 
results with class. 
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Major 
Activity 



Ob/ecfiVe: 8 
Language Concepts: IIC, H, lUG 
Listening, Readingi Speaking and Writing Answers and Questions 



General 
Objective 



To demonsfrote the ability to formulote questions from onswers. 



Specific 
Objectives 



To demonstrate the obility to read crf«rfers, to prove their own experiences for 
unique, interesting questions, to verbolize an answer thot will catch the attention 
of listening peers, to speak with ease ond competence, ond to write from memory. 



Resources 



Piono or record player with music to the song "Answer AAe a Question"; overhead 
projector and screen, clean plostic tronsporencies and pen — or cholkboard and 
cholk; poper ond pencils. 



Conditions 



Pieosont atmosphere (fur. expected); a fully participating audience; children 
seoted in most comfortable positions (oble to see the board or screen). 



Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



ERIC 



20-30 minutes 

1. Sing "Answer Me a Question" in o sing-along fashion with the record. Permit 
whatever discussion occurs noturolly ofter the song. 

2. Explain thot the children will play the game in the song. All they need to do 
is to think about themselves, their own experiences, and come up with some 
ideas thot will be questions in response to answers to be projected an the 
screen (or written on the chalkboord). The answers may be humorous, serious, 
pieosont, or even sad — whatever fiti. 

Project the answer word, or words, ond/or phrases one at a time, with 
intervals for the rhildren to think ond volunteer answers in full question form. 
As a volunteer gives his question, have a peer give or read the profound 
answer. Suggest good expression, yet notural conversation, while the process 
is going on. 

The following are possible onswers; encourage creative questions: 



3. 



Answers 
1 . Three 



2. Chocolote ice cream 

3. White, fluffy clouds 

4. Yes, a picnic table 

5. A circle. Etc. 



Questions 

How mony children in your family? 

How mony feet long was the fish 
that got away? etc. 

What's good on your inside and 
funny on the outside? 



4. Ask eoch child to write his/her fovorite question and answer of the class period. 

Discuss the f oct that there were no right or wrong questions to the onswers. Good 
communication depends on sender and receiver being ir. agreement, and 
understanding of the issues discussed, read, or heard. 

The following day, have the children presented (via chalkboard or mimeo paper) 
with two answers. Have them write questions for each. 
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tea 



Major Ob/ecfive. 8 

Activity Clarifying Intended Meanings 

^U^^**^' ^° reduce quibbling on the dictionary meaning of words; to increase the use of 

Objective words as mere tokens for what we wish to convey. 

^P^^'^f demonstrate that we often react to questions on the basis of assumptions about 

Objective the person's meaning, rathf"' than actually the words themselves. 

Resources None 

Conditions Classroom 

Time ^wo class periods 

Procedure WrUe these questions on the board: 



Do you hove the time? 

Do you know how to get to the library? 

Do you know the price of this item? (in a store.) 

Could you help me? (In a store.) 

Have the students ask these questions to persons they know outside the school. 
Have them write exactly the response they receive each time they ask. The next 
class period^ tally the number of times the response received was a direct 
response to the literal question; that is, "yes" or "no." Tally the number of times 
the response was rather an answer to the implied question. (For example, "Do you 
know what time it is?" will generally elicit the response, "1 think about three 
o'clock/' rather than "yes^'O 

Discuss how often we react to what our experience leads us to think the person's 
meaning is, rather than the words token literally. 

Ask clci«f how many times communication has been confused in a situation like 
this: 

"Do you know where Jane is?" 
"No, wherer 

"If I knew, why would I be asking?" 

EvolUQtiOlt ^ ^ reason such a message was confused. Was the second 

person reacting to a literal or implied meaning? 
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Major 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 



Ob/ecffve: 8 



Clarifying Intended Meanings 



To reduce quibbling on the dictionary meaning of words; to increase the use of 
words as mere tokens for what we wish to convey. 



To demonstrate thot meaning depends upon more than simply dictionary 
definitions of words. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



None 



Classroom 



One class period 

Write the following sentence on the board: 
I bought two posters for you. 

Wft/i the class explore how the sentence changes by stressing each word in turn: 

/ bought two posters for you. (Not your other friend.) 

I bought two posters for you. (I didn't steal them.) 

I bought two posters for you. (Not just one.) 

i bought two posters *o«* you. (Not just ordinary pictures) 

1 bought two posters for you. (So you wouldn't have to bother.) 

1 bought two posters for you. (Not for my other friends.) 

Discuss: How important is word stress in your own doily conversation? 

Hove each student think of his own sentence. Repeot It aloud, each time stressing 
different words. Hove the other students in the room try to explain whot each 
change means to them. 
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Major 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Ob/ecffve; 8 



Discovering Longuogft Concepts Through Reading Poetry 



The student w;:i demonstrate how the emotional response triggered by 
connotative words can influence behovior. 



The student will identify connotation used in poetry and the possible responses 
will demonstrate the variety of possible responses. 

Dictionaries, newspapers, scissors, glue, colored paper and magazines 

Room for individual group work within the classroom 

Two class periods 



1. Students in groups make up lists of 5 words they think people will respond to 
positively, negatively, or neutrally. Each student in the group surveys 5 people 
outside of class and records their responses (positive, negotive, neutral) to the 
5 words. 

2. Discuss results in class — define connotation and denotation by asking why 
some words were definitely neutral and why others seemed to hove a much 
wider variety of responses. 

3. Students clip from printed materials words they personally respond tc 
emotionally. 

4. Students exchange piles of clippings and then try to create meaningful ard 
powerful phrases or sentences or images. 

5. Each student displays his/her creation and reads it. 



Evaluation 



Students read short poems, and list words they had strong reactions to; they 
compare words and reasons for their reactions in small groups. 
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Ma|or 
Activity 

General 
Objective 



Ob/ecfiVe: 8 
Language Concepts: IIB, H, IIIC 
Discovtring Language ConcepH Through Writing Slang Dtflnitiont 

The student by identifying and compiling definitions of current slang will 
demonstrate how word meanings originate in people and how eoch person's 
meaning for a word is controlled by many variables. 



Specific 
Objective 



The student will demonstrate how sociological context is more important than 
dictionary definitions in determining one's meanings for words. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



Dictionaries (current) 



Room for small group work within the room 



Five hours 

1. Students in groups make lists of current slang terms and define them. 

2. Each group chooses one term and definition and compares it to any 
dictionary definition, noting differences in method of defining. 

3. From group reports on differences of definition method, the class decides on a 
form for defining a symbol in a dictionary. 

4. Groups prepare "dictionary" definitions of slang terms. 

5. Class "dictionary" of slang completed. 

1 . Compare slang colloquial words on cla« lisH to those in "older" dictionaries 
noting and discussing reasons for change. 

2. Groups write and perform skits in which words in class dictionary would 
used appropriately or inappropriately. 
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Ob/ecfive: 8 



Mojor 
Activity 

General 
Objectives 



Specific 
Objectives 



Resources 
Conditions 
Time 



Language Concepts: HA, B, C, D, B, H, 
Abstracting^ Ideos from Reading into Visual Symbols 

1. The student will demonstrate how symbols are arbitrority chosen ond how to 
work towards agreement on referent. 

2. The student will demonstrate how any arraugament of symbols signifies only 
one possible set of relationships. 

The student will demonstrate how the set of personalized, subjective referents 
he has chosen to symbolize excluded other possibilities. 
^. The student will demonstrate his responsibility to his audience by identifying, 
defining, and explaining his referents for his nonverbal symbol jnd will 
encourage his audience to question him. 

High interest reading material, old magazines, glue, constructbn paper 

Appropriate for making collages 

Dependent on length and difficulty of reading material and size of groups. 
One hour for construction, 2 to 3 for all members of a group to finish their 
presentations 



Procedure 



1 . Display reading material, let student choose and read. 

2. Students individually make list of referents to be symbolized and possible 
arrangements. 

3. Construct collage. 



Evaluation 



Individuals explain collages to groups of 4 or 5, and in so doing, each will explain 
his interpretation of the reading material. The group soon sees how the symbols 
are completely arbitrary and how the speaker is explaining the referent so 
communication can take place. Hopefully, two individuals will use the same 
literature as a basis for the collage and the group can compare choice of 
referents, symbols and arrangements. The group as a whole evaluates each 
collage and presentation on the following form: 

Name 

Title of Reading Selection 

7 important ideas to ^he reader (referents) 

7 symbols 

appropriateness of symbol 
effectiveness of arrangement or order 
clarity of explonotion of referents. 
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Obfecffve: B 



Major 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 



Language Concepts: IIB, P 

DiKovering Longuage Concepts Through Writing for o Dolinod Audionco 



The student will demonstrate how knowledge about a writer's audience is 
necessary because meonings for words are in people, not in the words. 

The student will demonstrate how identifying her/his audience by searching for 
similar backgrounds, interests, occupations will help direct writing for maximum 
impact. 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



People in the community, lists of words, technical book 



Room for small group work 



One or more class periods 



1. 



4. 



5. 



Students write individual definitions for the following words (make up an 
appropriate list, both concrete and obstruct): 

Compare definitions in discussion in small groups and discuss reosons (post 
experiences) for variations in defin;*'on. After 15 !r?!nutet, cik groups to 
conclude why definitions vary. 

Ask groups to list 5 categories of people who might agree on definitions for 
each word (2 words from Hie list to a group). Groups present lists of people 
who might have a common definition. Ask if off members of eoch group 
Identified would have the same definition. 

Read section of a highly technicol book to a class. DiKuss why it confused 
them and whom it wouldn't confuse. Discuu why the writer wrote this way. 
Ask groups to discuss what steps a writer must take^ before writing, in terms of 
the audience. Each group reports the steps they kJentified to the class. 



EvaiuOtion students creote lists of words or phrases that could be defined in different ways. 

Interview members of community for definitions and reasons for definitions. 
Report results to class. 
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Maior 

Classification KoI« of V^rbol Longuoo* 



Ob/KfiVe: 8 



Mafor 
Activity 

General 
Obfectiva 



Dltcav^Hng Language Concepts Through Speaking 



The student will demonstrate how use of formal or informol language depends on 

cortc::t and the situation. 



Specific 
Obfective 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



ivaiuation 



The student will demonstrate how adjusting language to fit the people and the 
situation, and positive connotation, is necessary in locilitating communicotion. 

People, paper, pen, or tape recorder 

Isolation for recording, work outside the classroom 

Two to three hours 



1 . The students prepare sales approach for a product sold by o group in the 
Khool for the followinq people. What would he/she say to them to make 

buy? 

a. A student friend 

b. An adult friend 

c. A student they don't know 

d. An adult they don't know 

e. A parent 

f . A brother or sister 

a. A r*;n:if^r Cf pr.'CSl 

h. A city official. 

1 . Approach 3 of the above people. Write or record their responses. 

2. Rcle-play different students' approaches. Compare and discuu approprioteness 
of language level and choices and positive connototion. 
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ObfecffVe: 8 



Mafor 

Actively 



ionguoge Concept: IfB 
Discovering Longuoge Concepft Through Spooking 



General 
Objective 



The student will demonstrate i:ow the meonings of symbols ore determined 
arbitrarily. 



Specific 
Oblective 



The student will demonstrate how communication is essential in developing o 
positive, secure, self image and in feeling an accepted member of a group. 



Resources 
Conditions 



List of nonsense words and their definitions^ tope recorders 

Class or a group which is discreet and which con follow through on an activity 
over a prolonged period 



Time 

Procedure 



4-6 weeks 

1. Students make up a list of 20 nonsense words. 

2. Students assign meanings after agreeing upon them. 

3. Students use words until they are adept at conversing with them. 

4. Students use the words outside the classroom never revealing their definitions 
or purpose. 

5. During classtime, student: record experiences and reactions of people who 
don't know the referents or meanings — either in writing or on tope recorders. 



Evaludtion 



If on tape, play bock and evaluate experiences — discussion of reasons for the 
various reactions. 
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136 



Major 
Activity 



Discussion and Wrifing 



Ob/ecfiVe: 8 



General 
Objectivcfii 

Specific 
Objective 



1. To reduce quibbling on the dictionary meaning of words. 

2. To increase the use of words as mere tokens for what we wish to convey. 

To generate meanings (encoder's probable intent, decoder's inferred response) 
through observation of word sounds, spelling and punctuation dues, sentence 
structure, and context. 



Resources 



lewis Carroll's "Jabberwocky" 

A number of different dictionaries available 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Usual classroom 



One to three class periods 

1 . Student underlines or lists words unfamiliar to him. 

2. Student seeks dictionary definitions of unfamiliar words. 

3. Discussion/ speculation: (a) How can we account for the absence of so many 
from the accepted lexicons? (b) How can we account for the inclusion of 
some specifrcally coined by Lewis Carroll? (c) How can we respond 
intelligently to unfamiliar words nof defined In standard dictionaries? (d) To 
what extent should we rely on the authority of dictionary definitions — 

i.e., is a dictionary the "final word"? 

4. Student records his impressions of meanings (intended and inferred) for the 
given words, probable functions of those words, and the clues that lead him 
to his impressions. 

Look for consensus in meanings, in functions, and particularly in clues and 
processes students use to arrive at their meanings. 



Supplemental 
Procedure 



1 . Do research on the processes of word creation. How do new words enter the 
language? What factors lead to their remaining in the lexicon? 

2. Do research on the means by which new words are given dictionary 
racognition and definition. What are a dictionary's strengths? What are its 
limitations? How does the statement "Words don't mean, people do" apply? 



Evaluatiori 



Apply approach and/or understanding to the unfamiliar or nonsense words in a 
popular song, a sales pitch, or an example of contemporary doublespeak. 
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Major 
Activity 

General 
Objective 



Ob/ecfiVe: 9 



Controlling Speech Qualifies for the Listener 



To reduce the practice of talking fast and/or loudly (also, to reduce the 
practice of talking too slowly and/or softly). 



Specific 
Objective 



To determine the range of the most pleasing volume and pace of speaking. 



Resources 



Record player with numbered volume and tempo controls, any record with 
narration 



Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Evoluotion 



Extremely quiet atmosphere during the listening phases 
One or two class periods 

To de-personalize the goal, thus rendering it nonthreatening, t the outset use a 
record player with both volume and tempo controls. Play for t . students a 
record with narration. Start on o low volume number, and have students raise 
hands whe:. the sound is first audible to them. Next, start again with low volume, 
gradually increase it on the record, and have students raise hands when the point 
is reached of greatest listening comfort. Tally the numbers at each part of the 
continuum. Increase the sound to the point at which no one is comfortable 
listening to it. 

Discuss what just occurred. Did various persons react differently to the same 
volume? Did everyone experience the greatest listening comfort at exactly the 
same point? Or, was there a "listening range" about which persons seemed to 
cluster? (The class — or one pupil — may wish to make a graph from the data.) 
What seemed to happen when sound was too loud for our listening? Were we 
paying attention to the content of the message, or did the noise get in the way? 
What experiences have you had in which the volume made it difficult to 
concentrate on the content (too loud a sound-track at the movie theater, a faulty 
microphone at a convocation, etc.)? 

Next, use the tempo controls in the same manner as the volume controls were used 
to determine the most comfortable listening pace, and survey the class. Discuss the 
range of tempo that makes it easiest to understand the message. Would the 
difficulty of the content of the record ever make a difference in the best tempo for 
it to be played? What can we, as listeners, do to insure that the speed and tempo 
of what we listen to is best for us? What can we as speakers do? Are we aware of 
our audience? How can the audience provide feedback to the speaker? 
The teacher may wish to present the idea of the signal system used by television 
technicians to inform the announcer on camera of his pace in speaking ("stretch 
it out" with the hands pantomiming pulling taffy, or "speed it up," with hand 
rolling quickly over hand). Ask what merits would a system of this type have if 
adapted to other speech situations. (Pro and con.) 

in more personalized situations in the classroom, observe whetfier students ore 
providing feedback to each other and to the teocher concerning these mechanical 
parts of their own communication. Observe whether such feedback is given in a 
tactful and constructive manner. 
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Ob/ediVes: 9, 10 and U 



Mojor 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Obiectives 



Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedure 



Evoluotion 



Oral Communlcotion 

To reduce language practices that lead to misunderstanding and confusion; to 
increase language practices that lead to understanding and that reduce confusion. 



1. To increase the practice of talking with deliberation. 

2. To decrease the practice of interrupting, starting to talk before the other 
person is finished, contradicting with a quick "yes, but." 

3. To increase the practice of listening with genuine attention, waiting for a turn 
to speak, beginning with something like "if this is what you mean, then . . ." 

Any material adaptable for general class discussion 

Classroom ¥nth movable chairs to be arranged in two concentric circles 

Two or more doys 

The class selects two topics to discuss. The prime criterion for selection is that 
everybody can react. 

The class is divided into pairs of one discussant and one monitor. Discussants 
occupy the inner circle. As the first group discusses its topic, each monitor records 
and charts the discussion behavior of his partner. The roles are then reversed for a 
second discussion. Teacher may suspend discussion temporarily to examine 
particular processes in use. Teacher may also ask a particular discussant/monitor 
pair to switch roles in mid-discussion. 

In a post-discussion evaluation session immediately following the discussions, 
productive and counter-productive discussion techniques are summarized. The class 
is afforded the opportunity to tr ansfer productive discussion techniques to a 
general closs discussion. 
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Mafor 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 

Time 

Procedures 



Objecflve: 10 



Reducing Interruption and Disagreements 



To decrease the practice of interrupting, starting to talk before the other person i$ 
finished, contradicting with a quick "yes, but." 



To cause greater student awareness of inconsiderate practices which impede 
communication. 



None 



Room for a large circle of children (10-12) to sit comfortably 
One class period 

The teacher assigns approximately half the class the task of planning a class 
party or another project involving group discussion. This group sits in a circle for 
ease in talking together. Meanwhile, an outer circle of students is unobtrusively 
assigned the task of noting specific instances of inconsiderate communication 
(interrupting, tactlessly contradicting). Afterwards, the class evaluates the 
proceeding in terms of both product and process. What specifically was 
accomplished by the group? Was there interruption? How did interruption hinder 
smooth completion of the task? How did it hurt others' feelings and/or enthusiasm? 
Note: Rather than having an inner and outer circle, an alternative method would 
be to tape record such a discussion. Then, the whole class, having been 
participants, can evaluate themselves. First play the tape back to evaluate the 
success in accomplishing the task assigned (product). Then play the tape again, 
this time with the focus being on process. (Did leaders emerge? Did all participate? 
Did some get cut off by others? etc.). Perhaps a student will recognize that the 
completion of the task was inhibited by problems in the process of talking together. 



Evaluation 



Procedures for evaluation were included above. 
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Major 
Activity 



Ob/ecffVe: 7! 



Viewing Object Pictures in Order to Formulate Questions 



General 
Obfective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 



Children will relote the pictures to their own past or present experiences. 



Use of the inquiry technique will provide opportunfties for verbol language 
development ond for meontngful word association for increasing retention. 

Filmstrips or pictures 



Comfortoble clossroom otmosphere 



Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



As long os seems necessory 

1. ^ Project o frome or object picture. 

2. Ask concrete questions concerning: 
o. color of object(s) 

b. number of objects ond the number of feotures of each object — feet, head, 
wings, etc. 

c. size ond shope 

d. positions or the relotionship of one object to another: above, below, first, 
last, right, left, front, bock, etc. 

e. nomes of component ports of the object: arm, toil, handle, etc. 

3. Ask experiential questions to help pupils recoil and relote the abject pictures 
to their own post or present experiences: "Whot con you do to and with the 
object?" 

o. If the abject is o dog, responses moy be limited to: "V/olk hiiii," "Feed 
him," "Pet him." 

b. Guide pupils with "Con you" questions so they con discover thot they con 
ploy with, love, like, smile at, dream about, hurry home to, etc. Eliciting 
such interactions con be cruciol in the mastery of comprehension skills. 

4. Formulote abstract questions to stimulote pupils' motivation toward the 
investlgotion of mony different focets of objects and to cause them to view the 
objects in greoter perspective: 

o. Whot ore some other objects thot hove the some chorocteristics os the 
object being viewed? 

b. What mokes the object function (work)? 

c. Whot ore some otypicol woys thot the object con be used? 

Use other object pictures ond hove the pupils formulote questions. This con be done 
by hovtng o smoll group toke over the questioning responsibility. 
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J^ajor " 

ActiVBty Questioning for Clarification 

General reduce the practice of asking rhetorical and tricky questions; to increase the 

Obf eCtivO °^ matter-of-fact questions that invite more informotion. 

Specific '"O'^e adequately recognize questions, which, by their very wording, channel 

ObjOCtive respondent's answer. 

Resources Group of photos, illustrations 

Conditions classroom 

Time period 

Procedure ^ seven pictures are passed around the class. Each child takes a few seconds 



to look each one over. (The pictures should be scenes involving some type of 
observable oction — a bank robbery, parade, family picnic, etc.) Then the 
pictures should be collected. The teacher proceeds to ask students to write answers 
to questions for which no answer is provided in the picture, 
such as "What weapon wos the man holding in the bonk robbery?" 
or "How many children were in the picnic picture?" (The answers would be 
"no weapon at all," and "no children.") However, many children will have written 
other answers, based upon the way the question was asked. Discuss the 
ramifications of allowing questions to channel thinking. What might happen If you 
were a witness to a crime? Discuss the type of question that would really lead to 
reliable information. 

EvdlUGtion Ha^e children make short reports to the clr^s each time they notice themselves 

(or others) falling victim to "trick/' questions. Have them decide how the question 
could have been altered to produce less-channeled responses. Students should 
become better aware of tricky or leading questions. 
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Obiecffve: II 




Language Concepts: IIB, 0, E, F, H 
IV A, B, C, 0 



Maior 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Obiective 

Resources 

Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 




Discovering Language Concepts Through Reoding or Viewing and 
Discussing Responses 

The student will demonstrote how diKussion of on indhriduor$ response to word 
symbols in o group con leod to o consensus thot is broadened ond enriched. 

The student will demonstrate how use of questioning techniques con leod to o 
considerotion of olternotives. 

High interest reoding or viewing selection^ paper, pencil, ond o previous discussion 
of theme or meoning in literature 

Normal clossroom 

From one-holf to o full doss period 

1 . Students reod or view. 

2., Students record in writing in o few sentence: their idea of meoning or theme. 

3. Divide students into smoll groups of 5 or 6. 

4. in groups, students write 5 questions they would like to dis;.o$s. 

5. Storting with the leost obstroct question, students discuss ond write o short 
one-sentence onswer. 

6. Teocher shows eoch group how to reword eoch onswer os onother question, 
ond how to continue this with eoch question ond onswer. (Be sure that the 
recorder keeps o brief onswer for oil questions.) 

7. After oil questions ore discussed, group decides on o statement of theme. 

8. Groups compore stotements of theme. 

9. Eoch individuol compores his originol stotement of theme to the group 
statements. 

1 . Groups discuss merits ond disodvontoges of the group process, with questioning, 
compored to trying to deol with the moteriol individuolly. 

2. Using new moteriol, hove students repeot the process without teocher help. 
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Major 
Activity 

General 
Objective 

Specific 
Objective 

Resources 

Conditions 
Time 

Procedure 



Evaluation 



Obfecffve: 11 

interviewing 

To increase the use of matter-of-fact questions that invite more information. 



To obtain information about various occupations through interviewing community 
resource people in those occupations. 

Sources of information to identify community members in various occupational 
specialties: Yellow Pages, Business Directory, etc. 



Opportunity to work outside the school 



Approximately two weeks 



After identifying occupations to be explored individuals who represent those 
occupations, students divide responsibility and proceed to set up and conduct 
interviews. Probable sequence: (a) Student writes business letter explaining 
purpose, seeking appointment, providing means for confirmation via stamped, 
self-addressed post card or envelope, (b) Class determines general questions for 
interviews; small groups and individuals determine specific questions, (c) Class 
explores "how-to" of interview situation — dress, manner, beginning, concluding, 
etc. (d) Interviews are conducted, (e) Thank-you notes are written, (f) Interview 
reports are written, compiled, and reproduced for class distribution. 

Post-interview examination of process: What went well? What could be improved? 
What questions were unnecessary? What additional questions would have been 
helpful? What questioning techniques would have led to easier access to or greater 
scope of information sought? 
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Major 
Activity 



Ob|ecffVe: 14 
Language Concept: IIC 
interpreting Charades to Discover Language Concepts 



General 
Objective 



The student will demonstrate how the gestures of non-verbal language also have 
referents which the sender ond the receiver must ogrer ix>n before communlcotion 
con take place. 



Specific 
Objective 



The student will demonstrote how nonverbal symbols are taken as facts rather than 
interpreted as symbols for which there are referents* 



Resources 
Conditions 



A few students who have played chorades 



Ordinary classroom ond o ploce for a few students to prepare ckarodes 



Time 

Procedure 



25*30 minutes 

1 . : Each student lists movie titles, song titles, T.V. programs or famous sayings. 

Solicit volunteers and give them the lists. Volunteers prepare during firti hoH 
of clossi, or overnight. 

2. Performers announce type of title and perform. 

3. Class guesses — teacher sits stupidly — confusion. 



Evoiuotioii 



Small groups list reasons for confusion: 
a) didn't know "standard" gestures 
b^ no way to show 'little words" 

c) some mode wild guesses and refused to give them up 

d) no symbols for number of gestures. 
Identification and definition of "standard'' gestures. 
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Speech Dialects: " ^ 

A SEQUENCE 

Understanding and Appredating 
Differences in Speech Dialects 



THE RATIONALE FOR DEVISING this Communfff'es of Speakers lasson series for 
children in the upper elementary grades was three-fold in nature: 
First, the content of such a study appears to be valuable and exciting for a child 
whose curiosity cbout the world "as it really is" probably ancomposses the 
subject of "people as they really speak." The child h o member of a speech 
community. The child's experiences provide a basis for learning more about 
his/her own linguistic behavior and the behavior of others who share the gift 
of language. 

Second, the Communrf/es of Speakers unit has the potential for developing 
favorable attitudes toward language usage which differs from his/her own, as 
it promotes curiosity about differing speech communities. 

Third, the Communities of Speakers series provide the context for children to gain 
additional skill with language. Activities such as role-plcying, discussing, 
dramatizing, interviewing, meeting in small groups, creative v/riting, listening to 
dialect records of songs and literature, are some of the processes thot are 
incorporated in this series of lessons. 

An atte.Tipt was made to provide a logically sequential lesson arrangement 
designed to progressively enlarge the child's concept of a speech communily 
dialect — from the family tc occupational group, to regional and social dialect, 
and, finally, to the study of English dialects in other parts of the world. At the 
some time, optional activities have been provided which can be implemented or 
omitted in accordance with variations in individual or group Interests and 
backgrounds. 

Evaluation Suggestions: 

The specific objectives listed for the lessons have been made in terms of pupif 
behavior ("The pupil will . . ."); yet these o*r-,ectives are not rigidly set to 
define arbitrary kinds of "minimally acceptable behavior." Succes should not 
be defined solel> by the finished product (a list, survey, or report), but also by 
successful pupil participation in such processes as listening, writing, and speaking. 
As indicated in lesson ten, teachers may wish to give the students a quiz (oral or 
written) at the end of the series. However, a more satisfactory evaluation lies 
with day-to-day informal evaluation based upon the teacher's use of certain 
aspects of the lesson as "testing" tools. The teacher can evaluate through many 
of the activities of the unit which are geared to every-pupil response and to the 
continuous feedback of teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil interaction. Such an 
evaluation allows for more flexibility in succeeding lessons based upon the 
results of continuous assessments. "End of the Unit" evaluations tend to prevent 
eecfftive flexibility in teaching and learning behavior. 

Certain of the objectives, especially in lessons eight and nine, are written In 
terms of pupil attiu'les towc"! the use of language. Since attitudes ore difficult 
to evaluate, careful reccrds should be kept of teacher observations made before 
and after the lessons. 
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lesson I 



General obiedives: 

to encourage pupils to evolve a broad definition for the term "speedi 
community/' by transposing the term "communit/' Into several contexH; 
to have pupiis recognize that each of us belongs to several speech groups at 
the same time. 

Specific lesson objectivM: 

The pupil will: 

1) porticipate orally in helping to evolve a definition of speech community, 
bcsed on pictures of people in various speaking situations, 

2) malce a list of all the speech groups to which he feels he belongs. 



»MoH, 1961;*Horp«f, \965, 
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Procedure: 

1 . Show pictures of groups of 
people — in an office, in a 
classroom, at home, etc., — 
and ask the pupils to decide 
how each might be considered 
to be a speech community. 

To trigger response (if 
necessary) ask, "What is a 
community? Is it just a 
city or town? Or can it be 
thought of in other ways?" 
Let the children form a brood 
definition for the term 'speech 
community.' 

2. Ask children to think of any 
words that have special meaning 
just within their own family 
groups, or just among their 
f;iends. Discuss (without ex- 
posing secrets!). 

3. Ask children, "Do people in 
certain age groups (children, 
teens, adults) belong to separate 
speech groups?" Give pupils 
time to try to think of argu- 
ments to support either a "yes" 
or "no" answer (or both). Have 
them share their ideas about 
this matter orally. 

4. Have children write down which 
speech groups they belong to. 
Each group listed should use 
language in a special way among 
themselves. 

5. For the next lesson, have pupils 
ready to give a few words that 
have a special meaning in con- 
nection with an occupation. 
(Hint: ask people who work.) 



Li 



Materials, references, and othor 
comments: 

1. Important early in the 
series is the fact that the 
term "speech community" has 
an agreed-upon meaning so 
that the pupil can use it 
later to express his/her own 
thoughts more clearly. 
Teacher references for 
such terms as dialect, jar* 
gon, and slang may be found 
in 0;a/ecfs-U.S.A., by 
AAolmstrom and Ashley,^ and 
in 0/scover/ng American 
Dialects, by Roger Shuy.^ 
The chapter "Variation in 
Speech" in An /nfroducffon to 
Descrtpftwe Ungvtsfks by H. 
Gleason^ gives additional bock- 
ground. 

3. This question is open to 

debate, since it depends upon 
how easily the pupil feels 
the groups communicate with 
each other, and how dis- 
similar their language is. 
(Impact of the so-called 
"generation gap" may even 
manifest itself here.) The 
idea of slang speech being 
used by certain groups may 
be mentioned by pupils. If 
so, pupils may wish to list 
their slc ig expressions and 
to question their parents, 
grandparents or other adults 
about the slang they used 
when they were younger. (Last 
suggestion is also listed in 
New Directions in English, 
Book 5, p. 129.)' 
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Lesson 2 

Gmeral objectives: 

to introduce children to "ja-^gon" as a special vocabulary used 
by a porticulor speech community (usually an occupational group); 
to introduce children to the arbitrary nature of word meanings; 
people can assign porticulor meanings to the words they u$e. 

Specific objectives: 

The pupil will: 

1) shore with classmates the words he found used in special 
woys within certoin occupations, 

2) orolly give his opinions about how such words function for people, 

3) write an imaginory diologue in order to put jargon into context. 



Procedure: 

1 . Have children go to the 
blackboard to list their sets 
of special vocabulory from a 
particular occupation. In a 
gome-like format, children 
may wish to guess the occupa- 
tion or group which uses the 
words or phroses listed. The 
child who brought the words 
moy be consulted if a case 
seems unsolvable. 

2. Introduce the word "jargon" 
OS the name for the kind of 
vocabulary given in the ex- 
omples. Ask, "Why do you 
think people use it? Can people 
outside the 'in-group' always 
undcrstond it? Do you think 
jorgon is a good idea? Are 
there ony circumstonces when 

it might not be?" 

3. Hove children in poirs write 
imaginory diologues between 
persons of two occuporlonol 
groups. If they wish, they 

moy use the occupotion for which 
they eorlier found a speciol vo- 
cobulory. Jorgon moy be used 
if the children think it fits. 

4. Either ot this lesson or the 
next one, have the children 
who wish to do so read their dia* 
iogues aloud to the doss. 

5. As optional octivity, some 
pupils may wish to investigate 
the type of jorgon known os 
gobbledygook. 



*M«ntor, 1 965; •Howttiomt, 1969. 
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Materials, references, and 
other comments: 

1. This activity is the 
follow-through of last 
lesson assignment — to find 
words used in connection with 
a particular occupation. 

2. Step 2 allows much room 
for divergent responses in 
exploring the function of 
jargon in our language. If 
odditionol examples of jorgon 
ore necessary to clarify the 
ideas, many moy be found In 
"Cant and Jargon," p. 191-9 in 
The Story of Longuoge by Mario 
Pei.' 

3. Step 3 of Procedure 
allows children to "ploy" 
with effective communication. 
They moy decide what the topic 
of conversotion is to be; if 

the topic is work-related, 
they must decide to what 
extent, if any, work jargon 
will become a port of the 
dialogue. Interesting, too, 
might be diologues in which 
jargon hompers communicotioa 
Writing, rather thon creative 
dromo, in this cose, gives 
the child time to choose the 
exact words he wishes and to 
moke changes if he chooses. 

4. A source for this octivity 
(for oble pupils) is the book 
Words in Sheep's Clothing, by 
Mario Pei.* 



Lesson 3 



OM«rai obi«ctiv«: 

Previous lessons emphasized that people belong to many speech 
groups — family, age groupv occupational groups — each with 
special vocabulary. Since one person belongs to many speiv^h 
groups at once, this lesson is designe<l to introduce pupils 
to the idea of choosing appropriate speech for the situotion 
and persons with which the student finds, himself. 

Specific objedhret: 

The pupil will: 

modify his speech to suit particular settings and audiences 
through role-playing In inraginory situations* 



Procedure: 

1. Have pupik volunteer to 
"act out," after a few minutes 
preparation, situations in 

which language might depend on 
the audience to whom one speaks 
or on the setting. For example, 
you are telling your friends 
obout a football game. You are 
telling your aunt about the 
school play. Or, the teacher 
has scolded you for something 
you didn't do, and you are 
trying to explain this to a 
classmate; then, to the princi- 
pal. (Examples are from The 
World of Language, Bk. 6, p. 161.) 

2. Have the class discuss how com- 
munication would be hampered if 
no provision was allowed for 
situation or audience. 

3. Have groups decide what kinds of 
situations are most appropriate 
for the slang and jargon which 
they examined during the tost 
two lessons. 

4. Have some pupils read aloud to 
the group conversational excerpts 
spoken in both Informal and 
formal usage. Have the students 
write a few sentences telling 
about the situations In which 

the people are likely to be 
speaking. (Consensus about 
general type of setting should 
run high if pupils realize the 
situational foctor.) 



Materials, reftrencot, ond 
other comments: 

1 . According to New Direc- 
tions in Engfi'sh, Harper and 
Row, Bk. 5, p. 127, "You and 
your classmates ore speaking 
in a sociof diofecf when you 
use special words or phrase^ 
that older people seldom use." 
The World of Language, Follett, 
Bk. 6, p. 161, stoks, "An- 
other kind of dialect all 
people use is social dialect, 
speech suited to the occasion 
and the audience." Roger Shuy, 
Harold Gleoson, and others 
seem to use the term "social 
dialect" in a somewhat differ- 
ent sense, ir contexts which 
imply a necessary correlation 
with class distinctions and 
social stratification. The 
concept of siuati'ofiol dia* 
lect (choosing appropriate 
language), rather than the 
linguists' social dialect 
concept, is the (deo for 
elaboration in this lesson. 
Chapter 8 in New Directions 
I'n £ng/i'sh. Harper and Row, 
Bk. 5, stresses this situa- 
tional concept. 
4. Conversational excerpts 
demonstrating Informal and 
formal usage con be found in 
New Directions I'n Engfi'sh, 
Bk.6,P. 216, "Variety of 
Style in Spoken Engli;*i." 
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lesson 4 

G«n«ral objectives: 

to introduce the concept of regional dialects by having children 
note the characteristics of certain dialects as reproduced on 
recordings; 

to practice oral sharing of opinions and ideas of pupils; 
to encourage pupils to listen carefully to speech. 

Specific lesson objectives: 

The pupil will: 

1 ) list differen'-es and similarities of a speech excerpt in 
comparison with his own speech; 

2) discuss with others his observations; 

3) hypothesize a reason or reasons to account for the observed 
differences. 



Procedure: 

1. Ploy o recording of a New 
England dialect and have chil- 
dren listen to it carefully. 

Do not yet allude to ''-^^lonal 
dialect'' or give clues about 
the speaker's origin. Have 
pupils listen agoin, and ask 
them to list similarities and 
differences with their own 
speech thot they can notice. 

2. Hove children split into small 
groups to compare their observa- 
tions briefly. Draw groups 
together to discuss points of 
consensus as well as observable 
data discovered by only a few 
children. 

3. Ask children to guess why the 
speaker talks in the manner 
we observed. The idea of "part 
of the country" or "where the 
speaker comes from" may be men- 
tioned by pupils, if it hasn't 
already been mentioned in the* 
course of discussion. 

4. Ask pupils to think of 

1) a personal experience they 
had, or 

2) a movie or TV p'ogram they 
sow, or 

3) a book they read (which they 
might bring to class) 

in whxh they could tell the 
port of America from which the 
speaker came. Discuss at the 
ne t meeting. 



Materials, references, and 
other comments: 

I . Dialect records are 
available from public 
libraries. The British 
Drama League records, con- 
sisting of twelve brtTuh 
dialect records and four 
American speech records, 
are available at the Minnea- 
polis Public Library. The 
American records include 
samples of Midland, Southern, 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
and other speech. 

2. Note: Comments about 
pronunciation will probobly 
abound if these records are 
used. Vocabulary and gram- 
matical differences do not 
seem as frequent or apparent 
from the records. 

3. Other "whys" of dialect, 
such as how it begins, when 
it changes, or why it resists 
change, ore concerns which 
some pupils may wis! 
investigate. One source of 
information is New Directions 
in English, Bk. 4, p. 141-5, 
"History of a Dialect." 

4. The assignment of Step 4 
encourages the pupil to think 

tn terms of geography or region 
to discover certain speech 
differences. 
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Lesson 5 



General objectives: 

to review the concept of regional speech variation (dialect) 
presented in Lesson 4; 

to discover and use one of the methods of the linguist in 
studying longuoge by hoving pupils survey th^ir own and others' 
speech. 

Specific lesson objectives: 
The pupil will: 

1) relate a brief incident from personal experience, books, 
TV, or movies in which he could identify a person with a 
region by that person s speech. 

?) Moke hypotheses obout probable meanings for the lines which 
mark off dialect regions on a map. 

3) Survey by prepared questionnaire certain speech character- 
istics of self and others. 



Procedure: 

1. Show children a map of the 
main dialect areas cf the U.S. 
Children may wish to refer to 
it as they relate incidents 
from TV, books, movies, etc., 
in which they could regionally 
"place" a person by his speech. 

2. After incidents have been 
related, draw attention again 
to the map. Ask, "What do the 
lines on the map tell iis? How 
do you suppose the person who 
made the map knew where to draw 
the lines? Do you think that 

the speech always changes as 
abruptly as the lines would 
lead us to think?" introduce 
the term lipc"»<t c: a person 
who studies language. 

3. Ask the class to act as linguists 
tempororily. Distribute a ditto 
sheet which lists samples of 
alternate usages and vocabulary.. 
Have children circle the ex> 
pressions that they use. 

4. Do not yet discuss the results 
of the self-survey. Rather, 
have children ask people at 
home, in the neighborhood, new- 
comers, elderly people, etc., 

the same questions. Also hove 
them record their subjects' 
place of birth and where the/ve 
lived during most of their lives. 
(Results of these investigations 
ore to be shared at the next 
meeting). 



Materiols, references, and 
other comments: 

1. This activity IS the 
fruition of ideas triggered 

by the assignment in Lesson 4. 
The pupils' own experiences 
with regional speech form 
the bosis for the oral shoring. 

2. Large maps of dialect 
areo« '^f the U.S., suitable 
fc tin boords, may be 
obtained free in ad materials 
from Ginn and Co. 

The concept induced through 
questioning is tiie ideo that 
although lines on the mop de- 
lineate speech regions,, often 
the boundaries are not as 
abrupt OS the lines imply. 
The second question in Step 2 
allows a natural leod-in to 
the methods of the linguist 
(on a very elementary level). 

3. Procedures 3 and 4 in- 
troduce one basic method of 
a person who describes lan- 
guage and has the child use 
the method himself. By taking 
surveys and recording data, 
the pupil may be more likely to 
look objectively at differing 
longuoge usage than that to 
which he is accustomed. Survey 
items may be prepared to top 
expressicns which have regional 
variation by consulting "A 
Checklist of Regional Expressions" 
in Shu/s D/5covenng American 
Dialects. 
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Lesson 6 



General objectives: 

to have child discover vocabulary and usage differences based 

upon the responses of individuals he/she questions; 

to give the child an exposure to literature told in a dialect. 

Specific lesson objectives: 

The pupil will: 

1) report results of his/her "home-and-neighborhood^' speech survey; 

2) hypothesize reasons to accaunt for departures from tlie more 
common responses; 

3) respond to a folktale containing vocabulary, usage, and 
pronunciation of Southern mountain areas. 



Procedure: 

1. Have students report the 
results of their "home-and- 
neighborhood" speech survey* 
while one student tallies 
responses. In the cases af 
responses that occur fairly 
infrequently, have children 
look at other data they have 
gathered (subject's place of 
birth, where he lives now, 
how long he has lived here). 
Ask, "Might these things 
contribute to the words they 
choose? How? Can you think of 
anything else that might 
account for the difierent 
usages?" 

2. If the neighborhood survey 
does not result in suffi- 
cient voriotion to illustrate 
the concept of "different 
but equally good usages/' 
suggest that the children 
compose a class letter to 

a "sister school" in another 
region of the U.S. Pupils 
may ask them to co-operate in 
the investigation by responding 
to our questionnaire. 

3. As 0 change of pace, read (or 
hove 0 fluent orol rAader, who 
has volunteered and prepared, 
read) a selection in a dialect 
different from that of the 
students. Ask, "Do you feel 
the language helps you to 
enjoy the story?" Answers will 
vary. 



Adateriois, references, and 
other comments: 

1 . Since the surveys are to 

be mode within the same geo- 
graphical area, there may be 
little variation on certain 
items. Nevertheless, the 
differing usages that are 
found may be focused on by 
the pupil. The student will 
use the additional data about 
the subject to moke "educated 
guesses" about reasons for 
his usages (there may be no 
clues from the data). The 
discussion, however, allows 
room for speculation and 
divergent responses. 

2. Note: to ensure success 

in tapping regional variation, 
be sure to include items that 
have som« l^nown !:kelinood of 
being answered differently by 
the long-distance respondents. 
For excKTiple, if the question- 
naire is sent ta a school in 
Missouri, include the items 
"quarter fa ten" vs. "quarter 
till ten" and "woit far you" 
vs. "wait on yau." (Discovering 
American Dialecfs contains a 
chart, p. 26-7, which gives 
usages found in certain parts 
of Northern, Midland and 
Southern areas.) 

3. "The Lake that Flew" is a 
falktole tald in a Southern 
mountain dialect. It is found 
in the collection Tall Tales 
from the Hiqh Hills, edited by 
Ellis Credle (Nelson, 1957). 
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Lesson 7 

General objectives: 

to continue the study speech variation by examining how 
dialects come lO be; 

ta recognize various ways in which language changes over time 
and place. 

Specific lesson objectives: 

The pupil will: 

make guesses about the language changes he might expect in 
certain hypothetical cases (resembling actual histaricnl in- 
stances of speech change). 



Procedure* 

1. Set the situation by 
showing two sketches or 
photos af settlements — 
Mauntainridge and Oceanvicw. 
(Ask, "Do the names give you 
any clues about the towns?") 
Describe ta the class a situa- 
tion in which people move from 
Mountainridge ta Oceanview.^ 
Ask, "What things might the 
people in Oceanview need words 
for that the people in Mountain- 
ridge wouldn't?" Have pupils 
make a list of words that the 
travelers would carry with them 
but which might become obsolete 
for the people af Oceanview. 

2. If any pupil has investigated 
the "whys" af dialect, such as 
reasons for dialect change O" 
haw dialects resist change, he 
may wish ta report findings to 
the class. 

3. Have students discover the 
results of movement or lack 
of movement by people upon 
the language they speak. 
Show a series af maps showing 
the same communities over a 
period of years. Their 
changing relotionship with 

one another should be apparent 
from new roads shown, the grov/th 
of towns, etc Have students 
meet in small groups, speculate 
about dialect changes that 
inigSt occur over time. A 
chairman from each group should 
report their opinions to the 
class. 



Materials, references, and 
other comments: 

1. The first procedure is 

a modification of the section 
"Oldtown and Mewtown" in 
JVew Dr'recffons in English, 
Bk. 5, p. 124-5. 



2. Procedure Step 2 refers 
to on extension activity for 
a small group or on individual 
(who may hove begun work on 
the problem after it was 
presented as on optional 
activity in Lesson 4). Addi- 
tional information about 
reasons for dialect change 
may be found in Shuy's D/s- 
covcrr'ng Amerr'can Or'o/ecfs 
(tor teccher background and 
for ak'3 students). 



3. A concept for discovery 
and expansion here is a 
basic one — that communities 
in contact with each other 
ore more likely to became 
alike (or at least to borrow 
freely) in language use. 
isolated places, without 
communication links, ore 
more likely to keep their 
language habits without 
modification. New Direcfions 
in English, Bk. 4, p. 143, 
affords on excellent example 
of 0 simple set of mops which 
foster speculation about 
language change. 
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Lesson 8 



General objectives: 

to encourage students to familiarize themselves with people 
who speak dialects different from their own by meeting these 
people vicariously through literature; 

to encourage students to accept and value many variations in 
speech; to form opinions based on getting to know people ''as 
people'' rather than on the basis of linguistic "snobbery/' 
misunderstanding, or prejudice. 

Specific lesson objectives: 

The pupil will: 

1) listen and respond to the story and characters in dialect- 
laden literature; 

2) dramatize certain story incidents by fitting self into 
a character's role. 



'0«ll, 1967; 'World, 1772; 
^Houghton Mifflin, 1948. 



Procedure: 

1 . After explaining some back- 
ground information about 
setting, begin to read to the 
class Lois Lenski's Sfrawberry 
G/Vr or Louise Shotwell's 
Rooseve/f Grady.^ 

2. Give children time to respond 
orally to the stor/ periodically. 
(The children will probably 
reaci to and empathize with the 
characters.) 

3. Have children "step into the 
character's shoes" and drama- 
tize parts of the story that 
they particularly like as the 
reading progresses. 
Continue reading to get well 
into the story in one class 
meeting. 

4. Plan a library trip, or bring 
in other literature containing 
dialectal speech for children 
to try in their personal 
reading. (Caution: some of 
the literature may be written 
in c manner so different from 
conventional prose that reading 
ease may be hampered. A better 
idea in such cases might be 

to have children listen to 
the dialect spoken — if at all 
possible.) 



Materials, references, and 
other comments: 

1. Literature read aloud 
ensures class exposure to 
a particular situation and 
set of characters; it gives 

the class a common experience, 
which easily becomes a basis 
of reference for discussion. 

2. The spoken dialect 
probably won't present prob- 
lems in communication; it 
does seem to heighten the 
authentic portrayal of the 
persons' lives. 

3. if children are interested 
and are carried into the story 
at first reading, the charac- 
ters should "come alive" 
sooner for the group. Take 
enough time for reading aloud, 
reacting, and acting. 

4. Selections containing 
American dialects are listed 
in Malmstrom and Ashley's 
DialecH — U.S.A., p. 55-8. 
However, many of these titles 
are too difficult for elemen- 
tary youngsters. Other 
sources are these collections: 
Tall Tales horn fhd High Hi7/s, 
edited by Ellis Credle, and 
Grandfather Tales, collected 
by Richard Chase.^ 
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Lesson 9 

General objectives: 

to show an (exaggerated?) example of attitudes toward dialect 
hampering human relationships; 

to expose pupils to a well-known play (complete with dialogue, 
stage directions). 

Specific objectives: 
The pupil will: 

1) listen to and react to the song and statement, "Why Can't 
the English Teach Their Children How to Speak?" 

2) Participate as actor in a short scene from My Fair Lady. 



Procedure: 

1. Play the recording from My 
Fair Lady, "Why Can't the 
English Teach Their Children 
How to Speak?" Explain a bit 
of the background of ^he play. 
Distribute copies of Act I, 
Scene 1 (Cover Garden scene), 
to the pupils. Have the class 
read the scene and split into 
two or three groups to give 
everyone maximum opportunity 
to play a part. 

2. Draw the groups together to 
discuss the first scene. Ask, 
"What does Prof. Higgins do 
for a living? How well do you 
think he is treating Eliza? 
Does her 'kerbstone' English 
make her a disgrace, as Higgins 
seems to think? Is he being 

fair to her?" 

3. If children indicate the desire 
to produce the first scene or 
to read all of the play, they 
may. (The excerpt in class 
gives everyone a "taste" of 
the ploy; for some the rest 

of it may be too sophisticated.) 

4. As an optional activity, return 
to the song, "Why Can't the 
English." One line goes: 

There are pfaces where 
English completely disappears, 
In America fhey haven'f 
used if for years. 
Ask the children to write their 
own opinions about this state- 
ment by Prof. Higgins. 



Materials, references, and 
other comments: 

1 . The song is a clever, 
humorous comment on so- 
called "proper" English. 
The selection can be found 
on the original Broadway 
production soundtrack of 
My Fair Lady, Copies of 
the play are available In 
hard-cover or paperback 
editions. 

2. Hopefully Lessons 5 and 6, 
which focused on the work af 
the linguist, will provide 

the students with a clue to 
Praf. Higgins' occupation. 
The questions asked refer 
to Higgins' treatment of Eliza. 
A question of ethics ond values 
is implicit — should a person 
treat another in a particular 
manner because of his speech? 
Is this fair? 

3. Although R. Strickland 

in The Language Arts in the 
E/emenfary Schoo/*^ states in 
the chapter "Dramatic Inter- 
pretation" that "the best 
productions are niose for 
which no lines are written," 
perhaps this short production 
(if student interest runs 
high) may be profitable in 
terms of planning, chance 
for teamwork, and enjoyment. 
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Lesson 10 



General objectives: 

In previous lessons we hove dealt with American and British (via My Fair Lady) 
ways of speaking. But dialect is a universal phenomenon; in this lesson the 
student will be exposed to dialects of other parts of the world. 

Specific lesson objectives: 
The pupil will: 

1 ) listen and react to another dialect of the English-speaking world, 
an Australian dialect; 

2) find more Information about interesting English and non-Engfish dialects, 
if the child's curiosity leads In this direction; 

3) listen to dialectal literature. 



Procedure: 

1. Play a recording of "Waltzing 
Matilda" for the class. Some 
of the words may be guessed 
from context; others may have 
to be written on the board with 
a comparable American English 
term. Give students time to 
figure out the story that the 
folksong tells; let them try 

to sing it. 

2. To hear Australian pronunciation, 
play a recording of "Tie Me 
Kangaroo Down, Sport." 



3. Have students who wish to pursue 
dialects further form committees 
to explore special interests. 
Some topics may include British 
English words, the diverse Chinese 
dialects. High and Low German. 
A short group report may be a 
means of sharing information. 

4. Be sure to continue reading to 
the class the story written In 
an American dialect, that was 
started in Lesson 8. 

5. If time permits and additional 
evaluation of pupil understanding 
seems appropriate, give a short 
quiz stressing the main ideas 

af the lesson series. 



Materials, references, and 
other comments: 

1. The idea of vocabulary 
and dialect being to some 
degree interlocked is illus- 
trated by the first song, 

in which word meanings will 
be unfamiliar. The lyrics 
can be found ir\ New Directions 
In English, Bk. 5, p. 130. 
The recording "Waltzing 
Matilda" is available under 
the Mercury label. 

2. The "sound" of Australian 
pronunciation is apparent in 
this novelty song, available 
on a 45 i pm. record, sung by 
Rolf Harris. 

3. Not all the students will 
wish to explore dialects in 
the depth that Procedure 3 
entails. These pupils may 
wish to continue their 
individual reading of stories 
containing dialect (or do 
other personal reading). 

4. Oral reading to the class 
of this story will probably 
continue after the lesson 
series has been completed. 

5. New Direcfions in English, 
Bk. 4, p. T48'9, lists sugges- 
tions for evaluation of lan- 
guage variation. Caution: 
use only the activities which 
ore valid to test the emphases 
of this unit. 
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General Semantics 

A SEQUENCE* 



* Edited veaion of lessont from 
T/)« fffecf of Jntfrocfion in 
Generof Semonf/cx on Ethnic 
Pre/odi'ce os fxpre««d rn 
A4«osureflienfs of Sociof 
Disfonce, fffinoccnfrixm and 
Aufhonfarionism, o disserto* 
tion by John A. Block, New 
York University. 1971. 



^Although some of these lessoni 
repeat moteriol in eortier 
lessont, It hos leemed Important 
to preserve Black's project \n 
its entlrtty. 



IT SHOULD BE NOTED that most of the lessons in this unit seem to imply mOt the 
total class is operating as a functional unit, proceeding together throughout 
the eighteen lessons. In fact, that is what happened in Black's dissertation study. 
The eighteen lessons were completed in a six week period of time by all of the 
four classes involved. 

This publication places a strong emphasis on sr.all group work by students 
within any given class — with the implication that not all students would have to 
proceed at the some pace. (See "Small Group Training . . pp. A15-18^ 
and A to E under point 4, "Learning, Interaction, and Communicating," p. 51.) 
For mastery, six weeks might be sufficient for some students while others might 
require eighteen weeks. 

The point to be stressed is that there ore many ways to organize student 
learning. Small group work con perform on effective role in classes that start on a 
given dote and end on a given dote for oH of the students enrolled. On the 
other hand, students may be served better when some of them ore permitted to 
spend more time on certain objectives and to take up certain objectives in a 
different order. 

Also, it should be noted that seventeen of the eighteen lessons con be grouped 
under three of the object "e« listed on pp. 52-53: ten lessons under objective 1, 
four lessons under 4, and three lessons under 5^ According to Black's disserta- 
tion, the eighteen lessons as organized and as dealt with were effective in reducing 
prejudice. On the other hand, there was no evidence in Black's study that: 

1 . a six-week pe iod is the best length of time for dealing with the objectives 
in his eighteen lesson^; 

2. a different proportion of objectives would hove been more or less effective; 

3. the inclusion of other objectives would hove been more or less effective; 

4. a different order of objectives and materials would hove been more 
or less effective. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that if we were to work with students on a 
broader array of related obj<>ct'ves over a longer period of time, we should 
expect to be more effective in reducing prejudice, improving writing performance, 
improving critical thinking and critical reading, and increasing the deveIopmer>t 
of creativity. (See pp. Al-2.) 

The long-range goal of this pubiicotion is to encourage the utilization of the 
language and communication objectives included from kindergarten to grade 12. 

The only time it would be recommended that a teacher follow this 18-les$on 
sequence in a period of six weeks would be a lost opportunity situation — 
at the 1 1th or 12th grade level when the teacher knows that his/her students 
hove not hod this type of language study and will not hove another opportunity 
before graduation. The purpose of presenting this sequence of lessons is not for 
emulation or replication but to help teachers improve upon what has been done. 
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Semantics* 



by John E. Donovan 

Call a woman a kiften, but never a caf; 
You con coll her a mouse, cannot call her a rof: 
Call a woman a chicken, but never a hen; 
Or you surely will not be her caller again. 

You cannot call her a duck, cannot call her a goose; 
You can call her a deer, but never a moose; 
You can call her a lomb, but never o sheep; 
Economic she lives, but you can't call her cheop. 



You can soy she's a vision, can't say she's a sighf; 
And no woman is skinny, she's slender and slight; 
"IT . . J . TL should burn you up, say she sets you afire 

Originally prtnt«d in Th* ' ' ...... 

Soturday Evtnmg Post, 1946. V^^ " olwoys be welcome, you tTicky old liar. 
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General Semantics " » 

Lesson 1 

INTRODUaiON Ob/ecfive; T 



Motivation 



Read the poem "Semantics" by John E. Donovan. The title of this poem is 
"Semantics." How would you define Semantics? After eliciting various 
answers write the following definition on the board. 

General Semantics is concerned with the dynamics of meaning in relationship 
to human behavior. 

It is a method of studying the part language plays in human affairs — 
how language affects behavior. 



Aim 

Procedure 



To understand what general semantics is about so we know what to expect 
from unit on general semantics. 

List the italicized words in the poem on the blackboard in columns. 

(1) What is the relationship of these words (words are related - many are 
synonyms, all are adjectives)? 

(2) Since most of these adjectives are synonyms we should be able to use them 
on the same girl and get the same reaction. Would a girl react the same way 
to the words in Column A as she would react to those in Column B? Why not? 

(3) How many misunderstandings have you observed in the last few days at home, 
in school, on the street, read about in the newspaper, or heard on the radio, 
or seen on television? (List on board — war news, strikes, fights, etc.) 

(4) How many of these misunderstondings do you think involved the 
use of longuage? (Go down list.) 



Conclusion 
Application 



Why then should we study general semantics? 

Homework #1 m your diary, either clip out a newspaper article which shows 
a problem caused by language or write a paragraph describing a conflict you 
were in or overheard caused by language. 
Did you know how powerful words are? 

(1) Can cause disease (stuttering, voodoo). 

(2) Can core disease (faith-healer, psychosomatic illnesses and psychoanalysis - 
curing mental illnesses through language). 
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Lesson 2 



Obfecf fves: f and 8 



Is Hie Stud/ of General Semantics important? 

MotivOtion lanyuage habits have to do with understanding directions." 

(1) Ask pupils to decide among themselves an a very simple command to give 
you, such as to draw a triangle on the board. Agree very pleasantly 

and ask whether they are sure as to what you ore to do. Then proceed 
to devise as many mistakes as you can. Draw the triangle in pencil. 
When pupils protest and demand chalk, draw the triangle too small to be 
seen, or draw zig-zag lines, or draw on the wall. Continue the game 
until it is clear that pupils begin to show an awareness of how 
difficult it is to give simple, clear directions. 

(2) "This game exaggerates a very common occurrence in language habit* 
of people that causes many of the misunderstandings wa discussed during 
our previous lesson. Does anyone know what it is?" (We have many meonings 
for any one word; but many people forget this fact.) 



Aim 

Procedure 



Summar/ 



To understand why it may be Important to study general semantics. 

(1 ) "Let's see how ordinary everyday language can us Into trouble. 

In your notebooks draw a picture or say in words exacf/y what you think af 
when I write the following words on the chalkbacd: Man, woman, hot, cold, 
fast, slow, wnter." (Go over the answers, getting as many different answers 
as possible.) 

(2) "It seems that in many instances when we use these simple, everyday wards, 
we literally don't know what we are talking about. But sc/enf/sfs usually seem 
to know what each other is talking about. Why?" (They usually use more 
restrictive symbols than words, and they are mare precise in their use af word 
symbols when dealing with science.) 

(3) "How would a scientist say each of these words: 212''F, 32''F, 100 mph/ H2O?" 
Note: Alfred Korzybski, the man who first formulated the principles of general 
semantics, was an engineer. He was struck with the observation that scientists' use 
of language often resulted in the building of bridges, the cure of diseases, etc., 
-vhile ilic average person's use af language often resulted in wars and misunder- 
standing. He was convinced that we could learn to use language more efficiently 
and accurately to achieve understanding and agreement. 

(4) "Let's further the relationship between language and behavior. 
Try thinking one thought without using words. Con anyone do it?" 
(Read "Everything Has a Nome" by Helen Keller.) 

(5) Have a pupil "who can stand it" come up to scrape his noil on the blackboard. 
Stop him from carrying out act just as students react. Point out that they were 
reacting to words before act was performed (language affected behavior). 

(6) "Con anyone think of the name of a machine which works on the principle that 
language affects behavior (emotions)?" (The lie detector.) Explain how It wark». 

We may understand more about our thinking and our actions It we learn about 
our language habits. 
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AppliCdtion How would the following use of language offecf behovior? 

(1) television or rodio study 

(2) grouchy remork -> speaker and listener 

(3) use of o nicknome behovior of person who is colled it and one who uses r1, 

(4) How would it change your thinking or feeling if you colled your temper 
"bobyish" rather thon "uncontrollable," your poin "uncomfortable" 

rothor thon "unbearoble," your lesson "difficult" rother thon "impossible/' etc? 
Try this longuoge hobit in everydoy life - report the chonges in attitude 
ond behovior. 

Moteriols "Everything Hos o Nome" - Helen Keller, from SfQry of My life, Dell (poper) 

$0.75. 
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Lesson 3 



The Word is Not the Thing, the Map is Not the Territory 



Motivation 



Transition 



Objectives: I and 8 



A tourist from another city - Miami - is visiting New York City and wishes to take 
one picture to send home with the captiw»\ "This is New York City." Where should 
he take it? (Allow some argument - list on board.) Okay, lef s make it easier - 
we'll allow him to take three picture^ jnd say this is New York City. Now, where? 
(After additional arguments - all right, we will let him take as many pictures as he 
pleases, we'll buy as much film as necessary.) Allow students to debate this until 
they see that no amount cf pictures can really be New York City - that people, 
atmosphere, spirit, etc., canot come alive in pictures. Photos are mere symbols - 
things that represent reality. The tourist's friends must come to New York City 
and experience the thing itself, not the symbol. 

A great problem in communication is that we sometimes confuse the word 

for the thing it stands for. We act as if words were real objects - as if the maps 

v^re the territories they stood for. 



Exomples 



ERLC 



(1) Closely wvilch a baby who i; beginning to talk. After a while it becomes 
obvious that when she makes the noise "foo" she means a young female 
human. Another baby seems to make the noise "ka" to mean a young female 
human. When the first baby grov« up he/she learns when one refers to a young 
female human one should make the noise - muchacha. Baby 2 grows up to 
learn that when referring to a young female human one should make the noise 
made/. You have been taught to make the noise girl to refer to the same 

thing — which one is correct? (Model = German, muchacha = Spanish, 
girls English, all refer to the same thing-which word is the thing it represent*?) 
(NeHher - because calling it a "pen" won't change it - the word is not the 
thing - the map is not the territory - they ore symbols which stand for things.) 

(2) Take out a clean piece of paper. Now write on it the word Mother - then your 
mother's name. Now spit on the paper or step on it and crumple it up - 

how do you feel? Why? (Discuss.) If you wrote the word mutter or modre or 
chuchu (the Eskimo word for "mother") would you feel the same? Don't they 
"mean" the same thing? Are they the things they repiesent? 

(3) Lefs make a list of other famous symbols - this time nonverbal: 




% ^ ^ V*-ft^ft>» 

















If we all got together ond decided to make symbol 1 stand for the 
Je-vish faith and symbol 3 stand for Nazis, how would Jev/$ 100 years 
from now feel about symbol #3? How would fascists and neo-nozis feel 
about symbol #3 100 years from now? How would each feel about symbol 
1 in 100 years? 

(4) Painting symbol # 1 on vralls of certain houses of worship has caused much 
anxiety. Wars (the crusades) were fought in the name of symbol #2. 
People were killed because they considered themselves as port of a group 
represented by symbol #3. Many college students v^^ere severely beaten 
because they burned symbol #4. 
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In the light af what we have learned abaut symbols, maps ond territoriej, whot con 
we soy in reaction to the four statements presented above? 



Summary 



That symbols ore only representations of reality; they only stand for things and, 
in and of themselves, ore not the thing. 



Evaluotion- 
Appiiccition 



In your diaries, either write an account or clip out a newspaper article illustrating 
o misunderstanding or unfortunate event that happened because someone forgot 
that ?he word is not the thing, the mop is no> the territory. 

Which names do you dislike because you associate them with a person: "Why don't 
you name your baby Carol?" "No, I hate the name Carol; I know o girl named 
Carol and she's ugly," Carol (symbol) = fhlng. 



Moteriols 



The Emperor's New Clothes by Hons Christian Andersen. 

Picture of hordhots attacking college students for ripping up the American flog. 

(Or similar picture.) 



FRir 
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Lesson 4 

Symbol and Signal Reactions 



ObfecffVes: I ond 8 



Motivation 



Hold up a book - "I have an excellent boy's book here - who would like to 
examine it for possible use for the next book report?" 
I have an excellent girl's book here ~ who would like to examine it for possible 
use in the next book report?" - then ask them to raise their hands again 
for each choice. 

"This was a test to see which of you learned yesterday's lesson and which of you 
ciidn't — those boys who were not interested in the 'girlY book and vice versa were 
reacting to symbols as if they were the things themselves — actually nelthei of 
the books can be classified as a girl's book or boy's book — you were reacting to 
the symbols rather than what they stand for — the thing. 

"Reacting to words as if they were the things themselves is called signal reacffons, 
while more delayed, thoughtful reactions, realizing that one is reacting to a 
symbol — something which stands for something but is not the thing itself — i« o 
symbol reaction." (Write the two words and definitions on the Uackboord.) 

(1) Which kind of behavior is more mature? Why? 

(2) But most of our misunderstanding originates in sic^o/ reactions. 



(3) Examples: 

If we yelled "Fire!" at 3:30 a.m. in the halls of our apartment house, 
what would happen? 

(4) If someone mentions the word steak when we are extremely hungry what 
happens? (Explain or have a student explain Pavlov's experiment* 

with dogs.) Why then is signal reaction animal behavior? 

(5) Turn to a student and ask, "Wouldn't you say giving o signal reaction is 
acting like a bitch? B'ifch is the sound some people make to represent what 
we call dog — I merely asked you if acting on a reflex isn't acting like 
Pavlov's dogs but you gave a signal reaction to the word bitch 

by turning red." 



Conclusion 



Why is it usually more desirable to avoid signal reoctions (reactions to words) 
and to favor symbol reactions? How can we change our languoge habits to 
encourage symbol reactions? (Delay - think before we speak - say to ourselves - 
the word is not the thing.) 



Application 



Make a list of words which usually initiate signcil reoctions and explain what these 
reactions would probably be -- 

SIGNAL REAaiON SYMBCX REACTION 



WORD 



cancer 



nigger 



horror, disgust 
a fight 



Discuss the story of the hunter who leaves an infant in a cabin, guarded by his dog. 
The hunter returns, sees the cradle overturned and the baby nowh&re in sight. 
The room is a mess. The dog is lying with blood all over his muzzle. 
The hunter, enraged, shoots the dog. He then finds the baby unharmed under the 
bed, and the dead wolf in a corner. 



ERLC 
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Lesson 5 

Non-Allness — Use 



of 



Etc. 



Objective: ? 



Motivation 



Aim 



Conclusion 



Application 



Materials 



^Avoilabl* in Commvn/cof/otu 
by Don Fobun (b«vorly Hills/ 
Gi«ncoe Pross. 1968}. 



ERIC 



Choose either a pen or pencil or similar object — ask students how long it woc!J 

take to say aW about the object — then list each stotement on the board. 

After each statement ask, "Is this all there is to say about the object?" 

After a while it will become obvious that the cl' -s could go on indefinitely and not 

really soy all there is to soy about the object. 

"Today we will discuss the concept of non-ollness. The word does not represent of! 
of the object. Those who act as though they know this do not pet the urge to gossip 
or spread rumors." 

(1) "Does anyone know w/iy we never say all there is to knc v about 

anything?" (ft is impossible to observe on object from a* sides at once but, even 
if we could, acquaintance would be partial; microscop.c, submicroscopic details, 
chemical changes, etc., would extend the range of observation indefinitely. 
Therefore, when we moke a statement about anything we ore not saying all 
there is to soy about it and our language should reflect this fact. We abstract 
some details and omit others. In other words, we don't say oil about anything 
because we don't see oil there is to see about anylhing and two people don't 
really see the same thing anyway when they look at it together.) 

(1) Ask pupils to close their eyes and bury their heads on their desks. Then ask 
questions about things in the room, for example (write the answers on the 
bcord): 

(a) How many windows are there in th^ room? 

(b) Are they opened or closeJ? 

(c) What is on my desk? 

(d) What color clothes am I weoring? 

(e) What color eyes do I hove hove? — etc 

Then ask students to open their eyes and look at their answers on the board 
and compare them with reality. Point out that what we see is even linked to sex — 
e.g., girls will notice color of eyes more than boys, etc. 

If because we cannot see all there is to see and, therefore, we cannot soy all there 
is to say about anything, how con we use language to remind us of this semantic 
principle? (Discuss the use of et cetera silently or out loud or in writing to remind us 
that there is more to be said.) Does anyone know the name of the quarterly 
general semantics magazine? (Etc.) Is it appropriate? 

(1) In light of our lesson, discuss the statements, "I hate wine," "He's a lousy 
teacher," "I've already hod Eng. 6." 

(2) Read a school catalog. Has it said all there is to say about the school or do 
you still hove questions to ask? 

(3) If you hove a particular fear or worry about some situation thct you think you 
know "all" about, check with the class to sec whethei there is more to be said 
or learned. 

(4) When has o person completed his education? 

(5) Con you tell about any incidents where arguments and misunderstanding 
resulted because someone forgot that we cannot soy all about anything? 

(6) In view of the fact that we cannot know or soy all about anything or someone, 
IS the grading system fair? Why? Why not? 

"The Blind Men and the Elephant," John Godfrey Saxe' 
"Louis Agossiz, Science Teacher," Nathaniel Sholer 
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*From th« Ai/foKioyropI)/ of 
Nafhanhl Sovthgatm Shahr, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1907, 93- 
)00, with omiuions 



How Agassiz Taught Shaler* 

When I sat me down before my tin pon, Agossiz brought me o smoll fish, placing 
it before me with the rother stern requirement thot I should study it, but should on 
no occount tolk to ony one concerning it, nor read onything relating to fishes, until 
I hod his permission so to do. To my inquiry, "Whot sholl I do?" he said in effect: 
"Find out whot you con without domoging the specimen; when I think thot you 
hove done the work I will question you." In the course of an hour I thought I hod 
compossed thot fish; it wos rother on Unsavory object, giving forth the stench of old 
olcohol, then loathsome to me, though in time I come to like it. AAany of the 
scoles were loosened so thot they fell off. It appeored to me to be a cose for o 
summory report, which I wos onxious to moke ond get on to the next stoge of the 
business. But Agassiz, though olwoys within coll, concerned himself no further with 
me that doy, nor the next, nor for a week. At first, this neglect was distressing; 
but I saw thot it wos a gome, for he was, as I discerned rattier than saw, covertly 
wotching me. So I set my wits to work upon the thing, and in the course of a 
hundred hours or so thought I hod done much— a hundred times as much as seemed 
possible ot the start. I got interested in finding out how the scales went in series, 
their shope, the form and placement of the teeth, etc. Finally, I felt full of the 
subject, and probably expressed it in my beortng; as for words about it then, 
there were none from my master except his cheery "Good morning." At length, 
on the seventh doy, come the question, "Well?" rnd my disgorge of learning to 
him OS he sat on the edge of my table puffing his cigar. At th-^ end of tfie hour^s 
telling, he swung off and away, saying: "That is not right." 
Moreover, it was clear that he was ploying a game with me to find if I were 
capoble of doing hard, continuous work without the support of a teacher, and 
this stimulated me to lobor. t went at tfie tosk anew, discarded my first notes, 
ond in onother vfeek of ten hours a doy lobor I had results which astonished 
me ond sotisfied him. 
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Lesson 6 

How We Select Detaits 



Objective: I 



In our last lesson we said since we cannot get "all" the details of anything, 
we select scm;c details and neglect others; therefore, since we cannot say all 
about anything — the word "etc." should be said to ourselves to remind us that 
there is more. 

Mofivaf ion Write on the blackboard this 12>sentence portrait of Bill Smith. Announce all the 

facts to be true and verifiabte: 

a) He had white teeth 

b) His teeth were uneven 

c) His eyes were blue; his hair blond and abundant 

d) He rarely looked people straight in the eye 

e) He had a clean white shirt 

f) His shirt was frayed at the cuffs 

g) His speech was courteous 

h) He had a high*pitched voice 

i) His employer spoke highly of him 

j) His landlord soid he was slow in paying his rent 

k) He liked dogs 

I) He disliked children. 
Then announce that Bill Smith is a candidate for office. Dnffde the dass into 2 
parties, one for running Bill Smith, one opposing him. Ask the class to write a 
6 line description and hove them placed on the board fbnking the MAU^st 
description. T!ien ask the writers why they chose the facts tfiey did. 
This selection of facts was deliberate to fit our purpose but this b what we do 
every day unconsciously. We see with our minds, not with our eyes — therefore, 
we cannot see all there is to see, we see what our minds tell us to see. 



Exercises 



(1) Draw a gloss on the blackboard which is exactly % full. Ask the class what 
they see. Some will say a glass Vi full. Others will say a glass 

Vi empty. Explain why this was used as a Peace Corps commercial. 

(2) Tell the *tory about the Yale, Rutgers football gome, how close ploys were 
seen differently by Yale and Rutgers students. How in sports we usually 
disagree with the umpire if he rules ogainst our team. 

(3) Point out how we notice cars on the road the same moke as the ones our 
parents own. When we owned a I960 Oldsmobile F-85 - we noticed them. 
Now we own a 1969 Volkswagen and notice them. Hove students deliberately 
/oo!L for a moke ond year of automobile for one whole week they haven't 
noticed before and report their findings to the class. 

(4) The details a speaker selecU tell something about the speof^cr as well as about 
what he is describing. What do the details in the following sentences tell us 
about the speaker? — all referring to the some person: 

a) Give it to the old man 

b) Give it to the colored fella 

c) Give it to that guy 
d} Give it to him 

e) Give it to John. 
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Evaluation and ^^^^ T^HOin once said, "A fool is a man who says 1 have no prejudices; a wise man 

Application *^ knows what his prejudices ore." Explain or discuss. 

Some people say "seeing is believing." On the basis of this lesson and the previous 
lesson, can anyone change this verbal map to more accurately fit the territory? 
Students work in small groups. (Believing is seeing — we see what we believe.) 
If we believe that "seeing is believing," we are likely to be thinking in 
stereotypes — thinking based on stock beliefs that are held as true without 
being verified. Under scrutiny, most stereotypes are found to be false. 
But many people continue to believe stereotypes because they only notice what fits 
their stereotype; what doesn't fit goes unnoticed. If they are forced to notice 
what doesn't fit, the, write it off as an "exception" to the rule — there are always 
exceptions. Write a few stereotypes on the chalkboard: 

1) Fat people are jolly 

2) Redheads are hot-tempered 

3) Women are bad drivers, etc. 

Divide class into small groups and have them fill in the blanks for the following 
stereotypes: 



Ethnic stereotypes 



1) 


— are cfieop. 


2) 


- — are lazy. 


3) 


— . are alcoholics. 


4) .. . 


. are emotional. 


5) _ _ 


are dirty. 


6) 


are donnish. 


7) 


- are dumb. 


8) (Other) 





Other stereotypes 

1) Teachers are . 

2) Ministers are . 

3) Salespeople are 

4) Lawyers are . 

5) Athletes are 

6) Girls are . _ 

7) Boys are ... 

8) Teenagars are 

9) (Other) . ' 



P|i0|0£f Consolidate the results. 

In your diary, record or^e of the above stereotypes which you wholeheartedly 
believe. From now until ~ (a date two to three weeks later), took only for 
exceptions to the stereotype selected and write them down, the date when you 
observed each one, who they are, how they are exceptions, etc. Report back to the 
clas: your findings and whether you stilt believe the stereotype. 
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Multi-Causation and Factual and Inferential Statements 

Ob/ecfive: 5 

J^llf) (1) To understand the concept of multi-cousation, i.e., usually there is more 

than one cause *'esponsible for any event or f *ctor. 
(2) To understand that there is a difference between statements that 
represent what is only inferred. A speaker should be aware of the 
difference between speaking inferentially and speaking factually. 

Motivation Have students react to the statement: 

The cause of her unpopularity was bad breath (or substitute 
another detail). 

Probably students will add other possibilities as to why the girl was 
unpopular. Elicit the fact that the above statement is an inference, not a fact, 
inference — a statement about the unknown made on the basis of the known. 
Fact — a statement which can be observed, verified, proven. 
Examples: 

I. Fact — Johnny is late for school, 
inference — I suppose he overslept. 

Judgment — He thinks he can get away with anything. 
Reality — Johnny has been hit by a car on the way to school and 
was killed. 

II. Fact — There is quite a bit of whispering going on in the dass. 
inference — I'll fix them, they need more drill and busy work. 
Reality — The dass was whispering about a surprise going away 

present they had bought for her (she was going to have 
a baby). 

III. Fact — Out of a class of 38, ten are Black. When homework was 

checked, 1 0 students were unprepared. Of the 10, eight were 
Blacks. 

Inference — Blacks are poor students, they don't do homework. 
Judgment — I'm not going to expect too much from Black students. 
Reality — Have class make up different possibilities illustratinci 
the concept of multi-causation. 

IV. Fact — Mr.Pete Dickson, our history teacher, failed ten students/ 

8 were Black. 
Inference — Mr. Dickson is anti-Negro. 

Judgment — Dickson has to be taught a lesson by the N.A.A.C.P. or 

Civil Liberties Union. 
Reality — Have class make up different possibilivies illustrating 
concept of multi-causation.. 

EvalUOtioil and class or homework assignment. 

Application ^^"^^ 

o) what is wrong with each of the following statements, 

b) what it can lead to^ 

c) how to correct it: inference stated as fact 

unsolvable argument 

say "in my opinion" or stick to facts only. 

1) Parochial schools are better than public schools. 

2) Willie Mays is better than Mickey Mantle. 

3) Your mother's cooking made me sick. 

4) The reason why so many - - ^ are unemployed is that they 

don't like to work. 

5) I didn't get the job because I'm — . 
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^What's the PolnfV* 

A well-dressed mon entered on elevofor one morning in June. "What floor?" 
osked the elevator operotor. "F-F-F-Four-t-t-t-teen/' stommered the mon. 
"Whot do you want with the fourteenth floc<-?" osked the operotor. "There's 
nothing up there but a rodio station." 

"I wont a j-i i-job os o d-d-d-disk i-j-j-jockey/' onswered the man. 
Smiling, the operator let the man out on the fourteenth floor. After 
opproximotely holf an hour, the light on #14 went on. "This ought to be 
fun/' thought the operotor. 

Sure enough, it wos the well-dressed mon. "Well?" osked the elevotor 

operotor, "Did you get the job?" 

"N-N-N-No/' replied the mon, looking hurt and ongry. 

"How come?" asked the elevotor operator. 

"Becouse I'm b-b-b-bold/' replied the mon. 

Hove doss discuss this story in light of inferential ond foctuol stotements 
ond mutti-cousation. 
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Lesson 8 

Pause — Summarize — Advise 



Objecffve: 10 



SubsHtut« 
o current 
commerciai 



(Moy take severo/ days) 

I. This might be os a good o piece os ony to summarize the principles made in 
lessons 1-7. Those were new concepts to the students and here might be 

a good point to review them and see how they are being assimilated. 

Some of the concepts you might review ore: 

Lesson 7 Noture of general semantics. 

Lesson 2 ~ The importance of general semantics. 

Lesson 3 ~ Words os symbols — the word is nof the thing, mop is not the 
thing, mop is nof the territory. 

Lesson 4 — Signal reaction (animal behavior — immature) versus symbol 
reaction (mature behavior). 

Lesson 5 — The concept of non-ollness and use of efc. 

Lesson 6 — How we select detoils; stereotypes; ask if students ore begin- 
ning to see other types of automobiles on the roods now — if they 
ore beginning to find exceptions to their stereotypes. (Hint 
exceptions to stereotypes moy be found right under their noses, 
e.g., next door neighbors, clossmotes, etc., who went unnoticed 
before.) 

Lesson 7 — Multi -causation and factual and inferentiol statements. Discuss 
T.V. commercials here especially. E.g., there are more Puerto 
Ricons in New York City than in all of San Juan (fact). 
More people drink Rheingold than any other beer in New York 
City (fact). 

They wont you to infer — 

1) Th/frefore most Puerto Ricons drink Rheingold; 

2) If I om a Puerto Ricon, I should drink Rheingold. 
Show the flow in this logic. 

Another good idea here might be to check upon the progress of the diories or 
journals, to have students swop journols or swop stories they hove occum- 
uloted thus for of octuol experiences, news articles, T.V. commerciols, etc., 
they hove noticed which illustrote or pertain to previous lessons. 

II. At this point in the progrom it may be wise to pause to remind pupils that if 
they correct others oround them (a habit which is common among those 
who hove acquired o semontic oworeness) they ore likely to hove more mis> 
understandings thon before they acquired this semontic training. Just as 
people resent those who point out their grommoticol errors, so too do they 
resent those who keep pointing out their semantic errors. 

Insteod, students should opply these principles of general semantics to 
their own thinking ond actions. By one's own actions, we con influence 
others. Robert Kennedy insisted, "One mon can moke a difference." 
The best woy to correct others is by asking questions in an Inquiring tone 
of voice, not in an orgumentative way. 
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Lesson 9 



Learning What is Insic ^nd Outside One's Skin 



Objective: 5 



Write on blackboard: We must remember that statements often tell us more 
about what is inside the speaker's skin than what is out there. 



Motivation 



Hold up an ink blot picture. Say, "Tell us what this is." Different students will give 
different answers. Press them for a definite answer — "But what is it reaiiy?" 
Finally, someone will say, "Really, it is a bunch of ink blots." "Exactly! You are 
the only one who has given an exfensional answer. The rest of you have done what 
most people do every day — you have talked about something /ns(de your skint 
as if it were out there." 
Write the fallowing on the board: 

Extensianal - What is outside our skins. What » actually out there. 
Intensional — What is inside us; how things should be as far as we are 
concerned. 



Closs Exercise 



On a piece of paper write exactly what you mean (how you see) the following 
wotds: 

1 ) beautiful girl — handsome boy (either one) 

2) a long time ago (specific) 

3) a beoutiful cor — be specific (color, moke, etc.) 

(1) Go over the different answers. The answers we hove just heard tell us 
more of what is inside the skins of those who gave them than what is 
reolly aut there. Con anyone explain how this is so? 

(2) When people talk about or argue over v^ot is beautiful, what takes 
long, etc., ore they talking about something outside their skins? No. 

Then why is this dangerous? (Because peopie discuss things which ore inside 
their skins as if fhey were outside fheir skins and this will load to 
misunderstandings and unresolvoble conflicts.) 

(3) What language habit con remind us that we ore talking about something 
inside our skins instead of something out there? ('To me/' "it seems.") 



Other Exercises 



ERLC 



Analyze these statements as if they oil were I'nfensiono/ — then rephrase tfienu 
to moke them extensionol. 

(a) We hod on excellent lunch. The speaker was extremely hungry and loves 
any kind of fish. (Actually, another person said "This is o terrible lunch.** 
He disliked fish and was not really very hungry anyway. "This lunch doesn't 
taste very good fo me" would hove been on extensianal remark.) 

(b) If IS very fiof in here. (Actually, the room was heated at 75*?. 
The speaker hod just come from o gym class witere he hod done 
extensive running.) 

(c) If is freezing in here. (The speoker come into the seme 75**F room. 
He hod spent two hours in his greenhouse trimming his prize roses. 

Th;> temperature in the greenhouse was 85*F.) Was the room in questfon 
hot or cold? What did the remarks "It is very hot in here" and "It is freezing 
in here" say about what was out there? (The room.) What did it soy 
about the speakers? What do you think these two speokers will do ne*xt 
after making their statements about the room — argue ond/or fight? Why? 
(Because they ore both convinced they ore observing something out there 
foiriy, and that they ore both right.) How could this hove been avoided? 
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(By speaking extensionally - "This room feels very warm to me; t feel 
very cool in this room. Then by asking questions - "How come?" 
"I don't know, I felt comfortable before coming here." "Whers did you 
come from?" "The greenhouse." "How hot is it there?" "Oh, almost SS'^F -~ 
say, what is the temperature in here?" "75 " "No wonder, I must have 
gotten used to the 85 F.") 



Evaluation <^ici^ for homework: Write a skit about two people arguing over one of the 

Application following statements because both think they are making remarks about something 

that is out there when actually they are talking about something inside their skins. 

Then have them ask each other questions which tinally lead them to the 

understanding that they were actually talking about something inside their skins, 

which leads to a resolution. 

1) "She's a great English teacher"/"She stinks/' 

2) "She's beautiful"/"She's a dog." 

3) "( ), you're a dirty bigot!" 

4) An aid man — 98 years old: "Didn't he die fairly recently?" 

A young man - 18 years old: "No, he's been dead for quite some time." 



Summary Always say "to me," "it seems," "etc.," either out loud or to yourself to romfnd 

you that yau must not talk about something which is intensional as if it 
were e.'ttenstonal. 
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Lesson 10 

Words Have Many 



Uses 



Obfecf fve: 8 



MotivOtion going to give you a simple command. Let us see v^ho can follow it. 

Put a key on your desks." (After the class does this say, "No, that is not what 
I mean.") Then have them guess key signature of a song, answers to a test, etc.^ 
until they realize that key is used in many ways. 

1) Let's list all the uses we can think of for the word "run," "table," "break." 

2) Can anyone tell us now why people get into fights over words such as 
patriotism, truth, liberty, etc.? 

3) Let's fill in this table. Here are a few words that used to appear on your 
report cards when you were in the lower grades. What meanings do you 
think Teachers would have for each word? Parenh? Students? 



TEACHERS PARENTS STUDENTS 

Dependability 

Cooperation 

Self-control 

4) Can you expond our list of words? 

Here are some examples of how people get confused because they forget thai 
people have many uses for a word. 

(1) When photographers began taking pictures of Anthony Eden (former 
Prime Minister of England) during a speech, he raised his hand and said 
"Don't shoot, please." The next day the German radio reported that 
"An attempt was made on the life of Mr. Eden, English War Minister, 
yesterday." (Life, Feb. 10, 1941, p. 26.) 

(2) A girl soys "I wish I had a date" and her admirer soys "I'll bring you 
a box tomorrow." 

(3) The math teacher says, "Do the problems on page 20 too"; the class does 
the ones on page 22. 

(4) Mother says, "I need some new glasses." Her daughter buys a dozen water 
gla^^es for a present (she meant eyeglasses). 



ADDlicationS °^ ^^^'^P'®^ °^ people forgetting that there are 

many uses of a word? 

(2) Perhaps two or three students may volunteer to dramatize a skit in front 
of the room which illustrates this sort of misunderstanding. 

(3) Comment on the famous statement, "A rose is a rose is a rose." 

(4) Most of us were taught that the word "form" is a noun. That statement 
shows that the speaker doesn't know very much about the English language. 
What "is" the word farm? 

(a) I own 20 acres of excellent farm land, (adj.) 

(b) I break my back 10 hours a day farmmg my land, (verb) 

(c) I just bought a farm, (noun) 

What does farm mean? E.g., farm girl (simple), farm team (in baseball), 
farm land (fertile), etc. 
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Summary Most people, when they don't know o word, run to o dictionory. But 

the meanings ore not in the words, they ore where? (IN PEOPLE.) 
This Is on importont bosic semontic principle; it is worth writing down and thinking 
obout. Meonings ore not in words, they are in people. When someone uses a 
word you don't know or uses one you thought you knew the meaning of differently, 
where should you go for the meoning? To the person who uses it - osk him. 
Remember, words ore symbols - they hove no meoning in themselves - the 
meaning is in people - we give words meaning. The doss might ot this point 
decide to give o common, much used item (chalk, book, blackboord) o new 
nome (zing, tyg, gink, etc.). For the rest of the term, call it thot. If onyone uses 
the conventionol nome for it look at him as if you don't understand him. See 
what hoppens. Whot implicotions do you see for "dirty" words? "Curse" words? 
"Fighting words" such as mick, spick, etc? 
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Lessc^n 11 

The Abstraction Ladder 



Objective: I 



Motivofion 



Write the following lists on the board: 

A 6 

bread democracy 

pencil love 

sweater hate 

land generosity 

(1) Can anyone see a basic similarity in all these words? (They are all nouns.) 

(2) Can anyone see a basic difference between the nouns in column A and the 
words in column B? (Col. A words can be touched, smelled, eaten, etc.; 
Col. B words refer to ideas, emotions — cannot be felt, etc.) 

Column A words are concrete nouns (write on board). 

Column B words are abstract nouns. (Write abstract on board.) Elicit def5-^*ians 
of concrete and abstract nauns from students and write on board. 

Now that we know the difference between concrete and abstract words, we are 
going to take several trips up ai. j down the abstraction ladder, so you can see 
how the process works. Let's start with a tea rose — is this a concrete or abstract 
word? fConcrefe.j Now let's go up the abstraction ladder a rung at a time and 
see how far we can go. Lead the class — 



going up 

the abstraction 

ladder 



matter 
entity ♦ 
organic f 
growth I 
plant ^ 
fk>wer t 
rose S 
tea rose f 



Lefs do the same 
with another word 
(choose a student 
in the class). 



etc. 

matter 

mass 

organism 

homo sapiens 

student 

male 

Johnny Smith 



Now let's take a trip down the abstraction ladder — 



mineral \ 
metal \ 
iron ♦ 
hammerhead | 
etc. 



living thing I 
insect I 
fty ♦ 
horse fly on the window pane ( 
etc. 
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When we went up the abstroction ladder we started ^ith tea rose end Johnny 
Smith. Now let's stort with the same words but go down the lodder. 



Tea Rose 

o deod teo rose 

o deod teo rose, U.S.A. 

o deod teo rose in o park, U.S.A. 

o deod teo rose in o St. Poul 

pork, U.S.A. 
o deod teo rose In o hothouse In a 

St. Poul pork, U.S.A. 
o deod teo rose in the Como Park 

henhouse, St. Paul, Minnesoto, 

U.S.A. 



A Student 

Johnny Smith is o student 
Johnny Smith is o student, U.S.A. 
Johnny Smith is a Minnesoto student, 
U.S.A. 

Johnny Smith is o high Khool student, 

St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A. 
Johnny Smith offends High 

School, St. Poul, Minnesoto, U.S.A. 
Johnny Smith is in English A, 

High School, St. Paul, Minnesoto, 

U.S.A, 



Point out thot ooch time you go down the abstraction ladder (as in the case of 
Johnny Smith) you eliminofe mony different Johnny Smiths. There may be 10 
million Johnny Smiths, but only five million in the U.S.A., only 1,000 in Minnesota, 

only five who go to High School in St. Poul, only two in English A, 

ond only one who sits in row 2 seot 2 of English A. 



Conclusion hoppens OS we go up the lodder of obsfraction? (We get further and 

further owoy from the specific object.) 
2) Whot hoppens os we go down the lodder of obsfroction? (We get closer ond 

closer to the specific object.) 
It is essentlol thot we keep the obsfraction lodder in mind if we a-e to onderstond 
the next severol very importont lessons. It is importont to remember thot these 
lodders ore extremely tali When most of us folk, we forget how toll these 
lodders ore and so when we soy Johnny Smith, we think there is only one, thot 
we hove reoched the bottom of the loddor. Wr hove just seen thot this is not so. 
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Lesson 12A 



The Value of Indexing 



Objective: 4 



ERIC 



1^0^^ This may be the most vital lesson of the group. Hayakawa suggests that if 

f the ToachOt students can't remember all they hove learned, they should just try to remember 

that coW| is not cow. i not COW3 . . . because the most important principles of 
general semantics are couched in this principle. Therefore, at least three days 
should be used (maybe more) in discussing, testing, and finding examples of 
this principle in everyday life. 

Motivation Write this theory on the board: 

"No two of anything have ever been found identical, that ;s, alike in aU respects." 
Can anyone find an example to contradict this theory? (Allow pupils to talk about 
identical twins, manufactured products, etc. It is important to let the pupils 
themselves come to see differences in these things. Perhaps you con stimulate this 
process by a wistful smile after each suggestion is mode, but allow others to 
disprove the fact that complete identity is possible. Never gWe a verdict, at best, 
leave the discussion open indefinitely. Possibly months later someone will come up 
with something "identical" to something else, only to be told of differences by 
other class members. This diKussion con easily take one or more periods. After 
the class sees how even "alike" things ore different, then write the words "boys" 
and then "girls" on the board. Ask the class for definitions. Then select 5 boys and 
5 girls (as different from each other as possible — tall, short, fat, slim, black, white, 
etc.). Hove them stand in front of the room. Then ask: "Are we agreed that this 
group con be called boys? This group girls? Now let's soy some things about 
'boys' and 'girls' that ore often said and see if th^?y ore true; e.g.: 

1) Boys love to tinker around with cars, sports, etc. 

2) Boys ore only of^er one thing 

3) Giris ore smarter than boys 

4) Boys ore stronger than girls 

5) Boys know nothing about cooking, etc., etc." 

In eoch cose hove a member of the group deny the generalization about his group. 

a) What do we emphasize when we abstract (e.g., when we put Joe in the 
boy gr< p and not in the girl group}? (Likenesses.) 

b) But oncb we hov? the group, what do we ignore about the ir dividual 
members of the group? (Differences.) 

"Thank you. Please take your :eats. 

"Here is a list of statements. What do you think of them? 

(a) Teenage drivers ore reckless and ore the cause of the high accident rote 

(b) Teenagers ore lazy and irresponsible 

(c) Teenagers don't like lo work — they're spoiled 

(d) All teenagers think about is clothes, music, cars, and sex." 

(Be alert for such statements such as "Adults ore really dangerous drivers," etc. 

When someone says this, sfop to ch^ck the validity o' if.) 

(c) In moth we don't ha>c rfiis problem. When a mathematician wishes to 
remind you and himself that x is a variable term, that is to say, that x 
con be used to represent any number whatever, he uses subscripts- 
Xi, x., X3, x<, etc. Words like house and teenager ore also variable 
terms. To remind of us this we too must use s*..L»»ciipts: house,, house.., 
houses ~ teenager,, teenager., teenage/ . General semantics -lopies 
the techniques of science to facilitate communication. WE MUST USE 
THE INDEX TO REMIND OURSELVES OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
GROUPS. Cow, is r)ot Cow, is not Cow.., etc. (Write on board.) 
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Exercises concept of indexing to discuss the following statements: 

(1) New Yorkers are unfriendly 

(2) Europeans have a greoter appreciation for art than do Americans 

(3) Frenchmen have mustoches 

(4) Teachers are grouchy. 

HAVE CLASS ADD TO LIST 

(5) Clip out newspaper articles, bring in examples of generalizations from 
books, magazines, conversations. Analyze how they make the mistake of 
"allness," 

(6) Analyze T.V. commercials for generalizations; e.g., "Blondes have more 
fun." 

(7) Each country defines its own government as a democrocy — Egypt, U.SA, 
U.S.S.R., Union of South Africa. If four students from each country were 
have a discussion about democracy, would they be talking about the same 
thing? What could they do to correct this problem? 

Three Ways fo Evaluate Generalizafions 

1 ) What dangers are there in taking this statement aj the truth? 

2) What exceptions ore there to the statement? (There always are.) 

3) Ask yourself why the person who made the statement feels the woy he 
does. What are his special interests, shortcomings, prejudices? 



Write on Board 
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Lesson 12B 

Stereotypes and indexing 



Ob/ecffVO: 4 



Motivotion 



We are responsible for the costing of o new movie. The roles still open ore of a 
college professor^ salesman^ and gangster. Ask the class how each would be 
represented in appearance, mannerisms, gestures, speech, etc. Ask the class to 
examine the lists on the board and determine the source of this infonnation. 
Develop the concept of the stereotype (a rubber-stamp copy). 
What is the stereotype of the American Indian on T.V., movies? 

2) What is the stereotype of the "typical" American? 

3) In Lesson #6, How We Select Defaits, we listed certain ethnic (and other) 
stereotypes: 



Ethnic stereotypes 

1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6) 

7) 



. are cheep. 
. are lazy. 
. are alcoholics. 
. are emotional. 
. are dirty. 
. are donnish. 
. are dumb. 



Other stereotypes 

Teachers are 

AAintsters are 

Salespeople are . 

Lowyersare 

Athletes are 

Girls are 

Boys ore . 



8) (Other) 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 



Teenagers are 
(Other) 



pOQ9 161. 



You were supposed to look for exceptions to those stereotypes and record them 
in your diaries. What ore some of your findings thus tar? Read pp. 39-41, 
Communicofions (booklet) by Don Fabun, Glencoe Press*: "The Trouble With Is, 
Is, Is." 

4) What is the sterotype of the foreigner in American AAovies? Americans in 
foreign movies? 

5) What is the stereotype of our enemies in American T.V. and fSlms? Eg. 

a) The Germans in "Hogan's Heroes" 

b) The Russians in "Mission Impossible" 

c) The Chinese and/or Japanese 

d) The North Vietnamese 

e) Others? 

6) In order to discourage indexing (the awareness that Cowi, is not Cow,) the 
U.S. Army usually mokes up names for the enemy of the particular year 
which serves the purpose of lumping oil of them into on ugly category, e.g.: 
Jerries^ Huns, Krauts rz Germans 

Reds, G>mmies = Russians 
Japs = Japanese 

G>ng, Gooks = Vietnamese (usually from the North) 
V.C. (sounds like V.D. — disease) 
Etc. Hove students udd to the list. 

7) Whot effdct would the habit of indexing have on stereotyped thinking? If 
everyone practiced indexing, how would it affect a war already in progrew 
(would moke if more difficult to shoot at an indiV/doaO? How would it affect 
"cold" wars? 
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Applications- 
Exercises 



(1) Ethnic jokes r^!y on one's understonding of ethnic stereotypes. They ore not 
very funny to o person who, becouse he is a member of that group or for 
some other reoson, hos opplied the principle of indexing ond hos found the 
stereotype to be folse. Exomple: Wfcof's on /fo/ion status symbol? Answer — 
White walls on his push corf. Stereotype — italions ore moinly o group of poor 
peddlers. Apply the principle of indexing to this stotement and get reody to 
be surprised. List ot leost three other ethnic jokes. Then list the stereotype each 
recoils. Then onolyze each by indexing. 

(2) React to the following stotements: Things equal to the some things ore equal 
to each other (geometric oxiom); All men ore erected equal (Deciorotion of 
Independence). 

(3) Whot is your stereotype of the "ideol" husband or wife, or home? Whot wilt 
happen if the real thing doesn't turn out to f<t the stereotype? Better start 
indexing now 

(4) Becouse so few of us ore troined to notice differences (most of us notice only 
similorities), some of us become experts in detecting differences and are paid 
well for it. Con you list soir.e? (Wine-tea tasters, piano htr\ers, proof readers, 
ort dealers, etc.) 

{5) Whot ore porents onJ teachers not doing when they compare you with your 
brothers ond sisters? 

(6) See pp. 223-229, languoge in Thought and Action, by S. I. Hoyakowa. 

(7) The next time you cotch yourself being surprised at an Itoiion who hotes 
spaghetti, re-read your notes! 



Conciusion Remember, the donger in stereotyped thinking is that the exception to the 

stereotype is either not noticed or written off os a mere "exception." Indexing 
mokes people excepf/on-hunfers. Become on exception hunter if you dare 
becouse it will chonge your whole life! 
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Lesson 13 

Dating — A Device Used to Acknowledge a World in Process 



Ob/ecf fve: 4 



MotivOtion person in this class is the same person, Hferally, that he was seven years 

aga! Can anyane tell us why this is so?" (Reject the obvious onswers which deal 
with personolity chonge or physicol chonge — e.g,, growth — by saying, "No, I 
mean I'tferally" After the doss is sufficiently exasperated, explain to them how 
each cell in their body dies and o new one takes its place — bone cells, skin, 
blood, etc. Therefore, there is not one cell orive in their entire bod^ today which 
was there seven years ago. Literally, they ore compSeteiy different peoplel) 

ImpliCOtionS language habits imply that we live in a static world where there is enduring 

matter; our speech does not correspond to the moving, cfionging world about us. 
Ask a student to talk about the atom theory — e.g„ that matter is composed of 
atoms, electrons, etc; that matter is in constant change with electrons bouncing 
off and adding on to matter at oil timesi, etc. We con't see this process with the 
naked eye but it is happening all the time. 

(1 ) Sometimes we do become aware of change. Lef s list some of these observoble 
chonges within our unhrerse. 

(o) growing things (especially when they ore not seen for o long time) 

(b) changing colors (leaves, fading fabric, etc.) 

(c) rjsting 

(d) aging 

(e) fashions, etc. 

(2) Over 2,000 years ago Heroclitus said, 'You can't walk through the some 
streom twice." What do you think he mennt by this? 

(3) How will a table or choir change if left untouched long enough? 

(4) How is the U.S. of 1950 diffe-ent from the U.S. of 1975? 

(5) Challenge the doss to name something that does not change. Allow the 
students to continue discussing the examples (no one con soy all obout 
anything) until they ore satisfied thot there is chonge ond a need to recognize 
change. 

(6) We hove just seen how everything changes. But when we speak, we talk obout 
things as if they were constonfs, e.g.: My grandparents, Cotholicism, my job, 
my parents, patriotism, etc. If things constantly chonge whot should hoppen to 
our reactions to them? (They should change with them.) 

(7) There is o device that scientists use to speak accurately about o chonging 
world. It has become another technique in general semantics to moke sure 
that our mops fit the territory. Does anyone know what it is? (Dotin^ 
Grandparents,^;^ not grondporentSjoro/ Catholicism.. ^ „ is not Catholicism 
:o7s/ parentS|j;v my parents patriotism, 1.22, patriotism 

etc. 

How con dating moke a diffe-ence in the behavior and attitudes of people in the 
following instances? 

(o) Torn took o fountain pen when he was in ihe fifth grade. Now Tom is in 
the 8th gr'^de. Tom is suspected whenever anything is missing, although 
there is no evidence he has ever token anything else. 

(b) A person holds a grudge because of on insult which took place o 
month ago. 

(c) A high school student who soys, "I'm o poor student; I was left bock in the 
5th grade." 
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(d) A person who says ever since I was little and that — (a member of a 
minority group) abused my father, I hated those — (members of that 
mincity group). 

Hand out copies of Hitler quote' (included at the end of this lesson). "Read this and 
write in answers to questions on bottom. At end of period you'll be given the 
answers." 



Conclusion 



Applicotion 
At home 
or in doss 



Tlie Hitler 
Quotation 



what language hobit should we use to constantly remind us that the world is in 
constant process, that things change? Why h ti important to do this? 

(1) Clip out articles from newspapers, magazines, etc., where it is obvious that 
dating could have made a difference. 

(2) Examine the way your parents treat you. What is the date for each? 
e.g. Mom-(AAei„o)f Dad-(Me,^co)/ Brother-(Mej^„). 

(3) Some people adjust to handicaps and others da not. Account for this in terms 
of dating (some people cannot dote; if it were situation 1975 they react to 
situotion 1961). 

(4) What is a semantic definition of a frustrated person? (One who mtsdotes 
his actions - e.g., octiona accompanies situation4). 

(5) What should we remember from this lesson the next time we feel depressed? 

(6) I.Q. scores used to be put on the record cards of each student a few years ago 
when the student was in elementary school. This procfice was recently stopped 
by the Board of Education in New York Gty. Student records cards c'o nof 
hove any I.Q. scores on them. Why? (I. Q. scares change — 

affected by vocabt*-'ry, etc) 

(7) Con you think of any food you ever disliked earlier but now like very much? 

The next time you catch yourself saying, "I don't like /' ask 

yourself, "What am f nof doing?" (Dating) Can you think of any people you 
once disliked but now like? 



lobster 
olives 

milk 
turkey 

spine .'.1 



Billy 

AAory 

Joe 

Solly 

George 



"A" students 
"P' students 
Teachers 
Lawyers 
Salespeople 



Rich people 
Poor people 
Others 



Remember that things change, including you and me. 
(8) In the foble "The Boy Who Cried Wolf," the point centers around the fault 
of the boy and his just punishment. Reanalyze the story to apply the fault 
to the adults in the story; apply the principle of doting: (Wolf cry/Man. 
is not Wolf cry/Tues. is not Wolf cry/Wed., etc) 

"The streets of our country are in turmoil. The universities are 611ed v^ith students 
rebelling and rioting. Communists are seeking to destroy cjr country. Russia is 
threatening us with her might and the republic is in danger, from within 
and without. 

"We need Law ond Order. Yes, without law ai:d order our notion cannot survive. 
Beet us and we shall restore law and order." 

1. Who soid this? (Adolf Hitler.) 

7. Where was it said? (Hamburg, Germany.) 

3. When was it said? (1932.) 

4. What does thot statement te(^ us about doting? (Patnottsm,o,x is not 
patriotism, a 7S*) 
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Lesson 14 



We Uvft in an Either-Or Worid 



Motivation 



Experiments 

ExCrPCisos 



Objective: 3 



A person who thinks he is iiberot ond unbiosed usuolty hos o soying obout the sides 
of orguments. Con onyone rcpeot it? "I olwoys soy, there ure fwo Sides to every 
orgument." 

Does onyone disogree with this stotement? This stotement is o typicol two-volue- 
oriented stotement. We speok os if there were only one or two woys of looking 
ot persons ond things. For exomple, people ore colled good or bod, rich or poor, 
smort or dumb, kind or meon, dirty or cleon, etc. Let's moke o list of typicol 
either-or comporisons. Write on boord student suggestions such os: 



Eiiher 


Or 


up 


down 


succeed 


foil 


hoppy 


sod 


populor 


unpopulor 


beoutiful 


ugly 


useful 


useless 


clumsy 


groceful 


noisy 


quiet 


cold 


hot 


honest 


dishonest, etc. 



Select o poir from ihe board, e.g., hot ond cold. How would o sdentist deal 
with this? (He would use o thermometer ond meosure oil the degrees betvreen 
the 2 extremes.) Continue this process (e.g., scoles used to measure degrees 
between heavy ond light, speedometer measures fost ond slow, etc.). 
Exploin the bell-curve of nonnol distribution to the students: 




Go through o few exomples from everyday life ond oppiy it to the curv3 ~ 
e.g., doys obove ond below 100 T.. f.G., height, weight, etc. — until they 
reolize that "normol" distribution lumps tnost people in the middle. 
Now let's look ot cur list. Let's plot where our either-or comporisons 
ore on the groph. Do this until it is obvious thot the either-or comparisons 
ore on the extreme ends of the groph. 




(1) Whot, then do we do when we think ond tolk in terms of o two-volued 
orientotion? (We tolk obout o smoll oreo of reolity — two smollest points.) 

(2) Whot don't we do when we tolk ond think in terms of o two-volued 
orientotion? (Toke into account thot the t jlk of reolity lies in 
between these two points — we ignore most of whot is out there if we 
ore two-volued orientoted.) 



Applications 



Comment on the following: 
(1) A student misses the honor roll by two points; he soys "I've failed" 
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Hong-ups 



Conclusion 



Follow-up 



(5) 
(6) 

(7} 



(2) A child feels unpopulor because not everyone likes him 

(3) The pionisr who won't perform because she might make mistakes 

(4) Police in Chicago duriig the Democratic convention beating demonstrators, 
becouse "thot is the only way we ccjld -iiake them behave" 
"Are you with me or against me?" 

"I call policemen 'pigs' and make their lives difficult whenever I can, 
because that is the only way to make them see 1 too am a man" 
Do you like classical music or modern music? 

(8) "America — Love it or leave it I 1 1* 

(9) "Love me or leave me" (song) 

vlO) Vote at 18 or 21. (What happened to 19 and 20?) . . 

Commercials — Many commercials try to get you to think in terms of a 
two-valued orientation so that you forget about other alfernotrves. 
(a) "What do you want? Good grammar or good taste?" Winston 
cigarettes. (Are both impossible? What about TO things?) Can you 
think of others? 

Socialism (Communism) or Capitalism 

a) What is social security? (Socialism.) 

b) WSat is welfare? (Socialism, Communism.) 

c) Factory workers in U.S.S.R. are being poid commissions. What is that? 
(Capitalism.) 

d) What would the best of all possible governments be? (A combinotion of 
alt of these?) 

Modem Medicine Creates Problems 
A person was either white or block until a white man was ghfen a block man's 
heart. He lived for a time but when he died »r< South Africa, o controversy 
began. Do we bury him in a white cemetery or a block cemetery? (Is this 
humorous or sad? Why not both? And also pathetic, senseless, etc, etc) 
Another problem transplants brought up — a person used to be either dead 
or olive. But now there is a question — ph/sicolly, a person is not either 
dead or olive. 

Is general semantics the answer to alt the problems and misunderstandings 
in the world or is it a meaningless waste of tim«}? 

What question should we ask a person who boasts, "I always 

look at both sides of ever/ argument"? (Why just two sides?) 

Remember: A closed-minded person tends to be two-valued in his thik kit.g. 

He tends to accept the speaker and his statement or reject the speaker and 

his statement. The open-minded person may in addition also accept the 

speaker but reject his statement, or reject the speaker and acc<»;^t his statement. 

(1) Discuss one criterion of good fiction (novel, pi'jy, T-V., drama) - 'tow 
heroes ore not oil good or all bod. (Ask for examples.) 

(2) The judicial system recognizes this semontic principle even in the 
cose of innocent or guilty. A defendont may be found innocent of 
murder because of the following reosons: 

a) didn't do it 

b) insanity or mental incompetence 

c) we can't prove it 

d) justifiable homicide. 

A defendant may be found guilty for the following reasons; 

a) first degree (premeditated) 

b) felony murd*»r (while committing a lesser crime) 

c) second degree (unpremedifoted "crime of passion") 

d) manslaughter, 1st degree 

e) manslaughter^ 2nd degree. 

(3) There is much good in the worst of us and much bod in the best of us. 
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Lesson 15 

Words are Like Maps 



Ob/ecfiVes: 4 and 5 



Motivation 



Lef s toke some octuol territory in which streets oppear in tha following order: 
Webster Avenue, Gun Hill Rood, Evonder, Boston Post Road. !^ we were to build 
o mop of this territory it would look like this. 



CUH HlLU ROAp 


U 














3 









If we pul Boston Post Rood before Webster Avenue, put Webster Avenue Miere 
Boston Post Rood wos ond chonged the lo otion of Evonder on our mop, we 
would hove this: 



11 



Exercises 



ERIC 



t 

if 

Oc 

c0a 



We would soy thot the mop wos incorrect or that the mop hos o different 
structure from the territory. Whot would hoppen if we tried to use such a mop? 
Words ore like mops. When there is misunderstonding, conflict, a foilure 
to communicote, our verbol mops do not fit the territory. (Whofs out there.) 

Let's check some of our mops to see whether they are folse or whether v/e ore 
reading them incorrectly. 

(1) In some clubs or hotels there is no floor marked 13. The elevator goes from 
12 to 14 becouse some guests ore superstitious. (Hove students react to this. 
Is this mop acciirfite?) 

(2) Junior high school groduotes worry during the summer before they enter 
high school becouse of the mops high school students give them of the 
territory. How occurote wos your mop? 

(3) If you wolk up to the stoirs of o certoin theoter you will see the following signs 
before the entronces of two rooms: "Powder Room for Lodies" (by entronce to 
one room), "Smoking Room for Gentlemen" (by the entronce to onother room). 
(How occurote ore these mops?) 

(4) Thb sign on the door of the office of the person who mokes out your progroms 
reads "Guidonce Counselor." How occurote is this mop? 

(5) The Horatio Alger formulo — often colled the "American Dreom" — thot 
onyone who is cleon, honest, ond hord-working con become president. 

(6) "Land where our fothers died" - Sfar Spongied Banner; "The land of 
the free, the home of the brove" — Star Spangted Bonne-; "With 
liberty ond justice for oil" — Pledge of Attegiance; "All men ore 
creoted equol" — Dedarafion of Independence, 

(7) The crusodes were holy wors fought in the nome of Christianity. (They 
were fought to conquer territory from the "Heothens." Christ 
odvocat^'d turning the other cheek.) 
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(8) You can't teach on old dog new tricks. (Dog, is not dogj.) 

(9) Secretory of Defense. (Isn't Secretory of Wor more occurote?) Etc. 
Hove students moke their own lists. 

Conclusion Either reod the words or ploy the record, "Games People Play'' 

by Joe South. Whot is Joe South soying? (Among other things, our maps do 
not fit the territories.) 

We hove discussed some techniques which ma' e our mops fit the territories 
they ore supposed to represent. What are they? 

Index — objecti Is not object; 

Efc. — there's olways more to be said 

Oofe — everything chongps. School, .,75 is not School^p^, 

Question — Does the wird fit the fact? 
Whot does he mean? 

Delay — Evaluate before you act. 
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Lesson 16 



is of identity 




Motivation 



Conclusion 



Application 




Objectives: I and 2 

Place the following chart on the blackboardt 

True False Commenf 

1. Snowballing i$ fun 

2. Exercise is good for you 

3. Homework is useless 

4. Pets are fun 

5. Poetry is boring 

Count the numbers of true and false responses for each statement. Allow 
arguments to develop, then proceed to the lesson, let^s fix the terms in 
some of those sentences from the board: 
Snowba//i*ng is fun 

What kind? Packed with ice? Dozens of snowballs? Light fluffy snow? 
Fun for whom? Child who is injured? Child chased by gang? Child pioying 
with friend? 

Exercise is good for you. 

What kind? Scrubbing the basement? Running upstairs? An outdoor game? 
Good when? After a big meal? After an operation? After school? For a 
heart patient? 

The word in each of the statements we argued about a while ago that caused 
the arguments is the word is and all forms of the word fo be. We say "yo"'' 
shirt fs green/' "the apple is red/' so often that our maps become the ter- 
ritories they are supposed to represent. Green and red are not the same 
as "shirt" and "appi \" Actually, if we bake the apple it "is" no longer 
red — it "is" brown. If we shine a colored light on the "green" shirt it 
then "is" whatever color we shine on it. Explain color in terms of ROYGBIV 
(physics), e.g., that color is a function of size of wove length. 

(A) How would a physicist talk about the shirt? The apple? (This object 
absorbs all wove lengths and reflects the first on the color spectrum. It 
therefore appears red to me.) Explain that the vyords "appears /' "seems" and 
"to me" ore typical of the some language spoken by scientists. 

(B) What difference would us:,.g "seems," "appears," and "to me" moke in 
the 5 comments on the board? (People would be less likely to argue with 
you over them and you would be less likely to argue in their defense.) 

When we say something is something else, we tend to forget that 
that is impossible — that a word is a symbol for something but it is not 
the thing itself. 

We hove discussed how "is" seems to be a trap in the English language which 
leads us to confuse the mops with the territory. Spanish is a language which, 
to 0 great extent, doesn't hove this trap. In Spanish we soy "Como se IJamaT' 
"How ore you called?" (instead o:* What is /our ncime). "Ade llamo Juan - I coll 
myself John" (instead of My noma is John). In Spanish if one wants to soy 
something but doesn't kf<cw hc^ to S' / it, he doesn't soy "What is shoe?" He says, 
"Como se dice ^ipaio? H >w do you soy shoe?" In Spanish one soys "Hace co/or'' 
(It mokes worm — realizing v/eather is o process). In English we say, "U is worm" 
(ignoring the process a- it warmno5s were o thing that was out there). 
See the difference? 
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Making use of our who, what, when, and where indexes, and substituting 
"seems/' "appears," for is, and adding "to me/' make these statements more 
rational and less argument-provoking. 

1) Volkswagens are dangerous cars. 

2) War protesters are unpatriotic. 

3) She is a tramp. 

4) _ was a great movie. 

5) Evander is a good school. 

6) Girl watching is fun. 

7) That's a beautiful color. 

8) Her house was beautiful. 

9) The car was expensive. 

10) Her dress was blue. (Etc. Have the class make up their own.) 
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Lesson 17 

Question Asking 



Objecfi've: If 



Motivation 



Transition 



Exercises 



Conclusion 



ERIC 



"Which do you think really came first — the chicken cr the egg?' (Allow time for 
arguments.) "This is an extreme example of a contradictory statement that can 
be argued either way without reaching any valid result. Can anyone suggest 
similar questions?" Write on board. What should we call these questions? 
(Nonsensical, useless, unanswerable.) What is the first step that a scientist takes 
toward the solution of a laboratory problem? (Stating the problem In such a way 
as to suggest a fruitful attack on it.) 

Wh) would a scientist not concern himself with the above questions (on the 
board)? (Because they are stated in such a way that finding a solution 
is impossible.) 

We mentioned many times that general semantics attempts to use the principles 
of science to make our maps more accurately fit the territory. It stands to reason, 
then, thu a student of general semantics sho Jd want to learn how to ask 
quesf/ons, since much misunderstanding and worry results from tr/in^i to answer 
questions that cannot be answered. 

Turn each ot the following useless (unanswerable) questions into a useful one 
(answerable one). 



How CJi I improve my grades? 

Why didn't you wait for me? 
How can I change this situation? 

What would you en|oy doing? 

What will be fun todcy in school? 
How can I Improve my teaching? 



1 ) Do I dare go home with this 
poor report card? 

2) Why are people so unk. ,d? 

3) Why did this have to happen 
to me? 

4) Will you always be my best 
friend? 

5) Why do I have to go to school? 

6) Do students know as much as 
students did 25 years ago? 

(Etc.) 

AAake a long list of 5uch questions and the changes you would suggest. 
Notice when you change the question, it enables you to stop going around 
in circles. Now you can either answer your question or act on it. 

A) What effect does asking unanswerable questions have on the person 
who asks them? 

B) What effect would It have on the person who attempts to answer? 
(Unanswerable questions cause people to worry and become anxious.) 

When you run Into a problem thot seems insoluble and causes you much worr/ 
what should you do? (Examine the kinds of questions you are asking yourself., 
Probably they are being asked in a way in which they are unanswerable. 
Rephrase them in such a way that they can be answered.) 
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Application 



Analyze the two sets of que stions on the boorcL 

Useless Answerabh 
1) What do they see in modern art? 



2> Why does she dress so funny? 

3) Why do I have to listen to such 
an old bore? 

4) Who wants to study poetry? 

5) Why con't I look like a movie 
star? 



When can I go to the museum to see 
movies on modern art? 

What kind thing can I do to moke 
her forget her poor clothes? 

How can I tactfully change the 
subject? 

I like aninr,als — where can I find 
poems about horses? 

What could I do to improve my 
appearance? 



How do these two lists differ? Make your own list of questions you have asked 
yourself or questions others have asked which you now consider useless. 
How would you rephrase them? 
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Lesson 18 

Summary 



This lasson should toka o number of doys. 

I. There ore severol rpethods of reviewing o coursa or unit. The key concept* 
which should be reviewed ore: generol semontics (definition ond importonce), 
the mop is not the territory, symbol vs. signol reactions, non-ollnass, how wa 
select detoils, multi-cousotion, foctuol ond inferantionol statements, intensionol 
ond extensionol languoge, the mony uses of o word, the obstroction lodder, tha 
value of indexing, stereotypes, tha volue of doting, two-valued oriantotion vs. 
multi-volued orientotion, the noture of words os symbols, "i*" of Identity, 

the Oft of questioning, etc. (Perhops o mimeogrophcd sheet of tonguoge in 
Tfiought and Acf/on* by S. I. Hoyokowo, pp. 314-316, will be of help.) 

II. After the concepts hove been reviewed, the students should be given a chonce 
to put them into proctici . Perhops they should be given a list of proverbs 

ond then osked to opply the principles of general semantics to them, e.g.: 

a) You con't teach on old dog new tridcs 

b) A stitch in time saves nine 

c) Don't put oil your eggs in one basket 

d) The sweetest gropes hong highest 

e) Strike while the iron h hot 

f) Don't crv over spilt milk 

g) &lood is thicker thon woter 

h) Too mony cooks spoil the broth. 
(Hove pupils odd to the list.) 

Pupils moy be osked to chonge the follov^ng intensional statements to factuol 
extensionol ones — e.g., whot do these comments say obout the ipeofcer 
rather thon whof s out there? 

1) Oysters toste good (to my toste buds). 

2) Jim Jones is the best for moyor. (He v;!' give me a job.) 

3) He's the same cid Henry. (I connot determine ony chongei in him now 
from the los; tinne 1 saw him.) 

4) He's o Plutonion. (He ocTs the woy I expect all Plutonlans to ac\) 

5) It's o fine dciyl (I closed my business deal shov/ing a profit for my firm.) 

6) You con't expec onything but the worst from Plutonlons. 
(I wos fought to disregord their good points.) 

7) Codillacs ore no better thon Volkswogens. (I am envious ond resentful 
of wealthy persons.) 

8) Men hos 24 poirs ot chromosomes. (I hoven't read a text book in this 
subject since 1956 when this "foot" was chonged.) 

9) Girl A is more beoutiful thon Girl B. (Girl A comes closer to the picture* 
of beouty thof ! have inside my skin thon Girl B — statement shows 
prejudices of the speoker.) 

10) When you're reolly thirsty, the best thing is a gloss of wotsr. (Only woter 
sotisfies me when / om thirsty — shows culturol bios. If he were French, 
wine might be "the only thing.") 

III. Finolly, students should be given o chonce to talk about their experienci*« 

witK longuoge since they begon to exomine it closely. Here journols should be 

•Hoyokowo, s. I., Lnnguog% tn discussed, exchonged, etc. The necessity for opplicotion should be 

Thought ond Ad/on (N«w York: ^ 

Horeourt, Bro€«, 1966.) emphosized here. 
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iV. Perhaps composition work could be incorporated with final evaljation.. 
Catherine MInteer suggests the following questions for on essay-type 
summary: 

(1) Repeat some of the ideos of genera! semantics that made the deepest 
impression on you. 

(2) Tell about a misuiiderstonding you reod about in a book or new$pa;jer 
that was like one we studied about in this course. Has this study 
influenced your reading of books or newspapers? 

(3) Tell about i failure to date, or failure to see differences in a real-life 
situation. 

(4) Have you tried to teach onyone any of these lessons? What was your 
experience? 

(5) Do you think you are slower to onger ond hove fewer quorrels since you 
hove studied these lessons? 

v6) Have you been able to detect someone stating an opinion as if it were a 
fact? Tell about it. 

(7) Do you think you hove learned to listen to people more carefully? 
Are you more willing to ask questions if you don't understand? 

(8) Do you do more reciting in closs or recite more eosily because of this 
study' 

(9) Hos this study changed your attitude toward any of your school 
subjects? Describe the changes. 

MO) Hos this study changed your attitude toward any persons? 
Hove you looked for differences in people? 
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Appendix A 

Research on the Effect of General Semantics Study 
on the Quality of Student Writing, 
Creativity, Critical Thinking, and Preiudice 



Iffwin Beffg«r, ''Improving Composition Through Emphosis 
on Somontks and CnHcol Thinking/* Ph.D. <iissortation, 
Yoshivo Umvorsity, 1965. 

In Ls shidy, 110 high school seniors were tough! composi- 
lion with on emphasis on general semontics and on omtssFon 
of formal grammar, and 108 students were taught Composition 
conventionatiy with an emphasis on grommor, usage, and sen> 
tence structure. After sixteen weeks of instruction, eoch pupit 
wrote on essay os tf for the New York Regents Examination. 
Teacher judges roted the popers using Regents standards. 
Berger found a difference in ratings between the honor con- 
trol groups and the honor experimental groups, with the ex- 
perimental groups scoring higher. 

S. L. Tnie, **A Study of the Relation of General Semontfo 
and Crtattvity/* Ph.D. dissertation. University of Wisconsin, 
1964. 

In another study, S. I. True analyzes the relationship be- 
rween general semantics and creativity. The study investigated 
the hypothesis that general semantics would result in superior 
performance on tests of creative ability in a selected sample 
of sixth grade children. After half-hour lessons on Words and 
What The/ Do to You, the Minnesota tests of creative thinking 
were administered to the experimental and control groups to 
evoluote the difference between groups. It was found 
that the lessons in general semantics hod a beneficial effect 
on the development of ideational fluency and spontaneous 
flexibility for sixth grade students. 

Howard F. Livingston, '*The Effect of Instruction in General 
SemonHcs on the Critical Reading Ability of 10th Grade 
StudenH," Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 1964. 



Livingston concerned himself with ttte critical reading ability 
of tenth grade students as a resuft of instruction in selected 
principles of generol semantics. He found a difference in 
gains of the experimental group over the control group stgnif* 
icont at the .01 level when tested by the Wotson-Gloser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal 

Roymond Arfo, "The Relative EffeUhronets of Inductive ond 
expository Teaching Prindplet of General Setnantia Upon 
the Critical Reading Ability of 9th Grade Stt denta," Ph.D. 
dissertoHon, New York University, 1969. 

Here, Ario is not only interested in whether learning 
selected principles of general semantics will result in increased 
critical reading ability, fie is interested in tfie method of teach- 
ing general semantics that will yield the best results. Arlo 
found thot the inductive method of teaching general semantics 
yielded better results than the expository method. 

J. A. Block, "The Effect of Instruction in General Semantics 
on Ethnic Prejudice cs Expressed in Measurements of Sodal 
Distance, Ethnocentrism and Authoritarianism," Ph.D. dis- 
sertoHon, New York University, 1971. 

In this study each of four teachers hod three dosses: one 
on onti-preiudice course, one a regular English course, and 
one o General Semantics course. Each course ran for six 
weeks at Evonder Child High School in the Bronx, utilizing 
students in their eleventh year of school. Pretests and post- 
tests were given on Social Distance, Ethnocentrism, and Au- 
thoritarianism. The mean scores for the General Semantics 
dosser decreased signiflcontly on the post-tests, vifhile the 
mean scores for the other two courses increased on the post- 
fesls. 
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Appendix B 



RESEARCH REPORT: 

Language Arts in Early Childhood Education'^ 



The Relationship Betwten HandwriHng and Oth«r Ar«ot 

Wedell and Home (1969) investigated the relationship be- 
tween children's scores on the Bender Gestatt Test and their 
subsequent performance on handwriting, spelling and pencil 
copying rests. Their findings suggested the subsequent per- 
formance scores of the group of children labelled as high 
scoring on the Bender Gestalt were significantly better stotis- 
tic(al!y than the subsequent performance scores of the group of 
children labelled as (ow scoring on the Bender Gestalt on all 
three criterion measures. Their findings suggest a positive re- 
lationship exists between a young child's Bender Gestalt score 
and his subsequent performance in pencil copying, spelling, 
ond handwriting tasks. 

Spelling 

Last, but certainly equally as significant, is the research in 
the spelling area. Four of the five available studies investi- 
gated children's spelling achievement after instruction in var- 
ious programs, while the remaining study investigated the 
relationship between Block English and spelling ability. 

Training Programs Designed to Enhance Children** Spelling 
Ability 

Cramer (1970) investigated the facillfy with which two 
groups of first grade children, one group experiencing a basal 
"eader program and Ihe seconci group experiencing the Lan- 
guage Experience Approach to reoding program, spelled 
phonoiogically rsgulor and irregular words. The results in 
dicated (1) the lEA children spelled both regular ond irregular 
words significantly better lhan The basal reader chifdren; (2) 
the LEA children received higher spelling scores in written 
composition than the basal reader children; and (3) no signif* 
icant difference in the facility with which the LEA children 
spelled regular and irregular words, while the basal reader 
children spelled regulor words significantly better than ir- 
regular words. 

A study by Callaway, McDaniel, and Mason (1972) was the 
most extensive comparotive analysis of the effect of various 
methods of instruction on children's spelling performance. They 
compared the reutive effects of five methods of teaching on 
789 first grade children's spelling performance. Their results 
indicofed the method which most positively affected children's 
spelling performance was the method in which children were 
encouraged to write stories which related to the stories in 
their basal reader series. Direct teaching of spelling words 

* Excerpted from ttit Bl9m9nfary English iowtxal, Februory, 1974, 

pp. 306-309 



which were no^ necessarily met in reoding resulted in signif- 
icantly towe: scores in spelling. The researchers concluded 
thot fcachtng spelling for tfs awn sake wtfhouf rmhfionship to 
other wrifen language ts a POOR practice. 

The Hayes and Wuest (1969) and the Shopiro and Willford 
(1969) studies both involved the use of the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet with children. Hayes and Wuest investigated the 
comparative effect of l/T/A, Uppirxott, Phonics and Vford 
Power, and Scott Foresman upon children's spelling abilities. 
The results indicated: (1) in April of grade 1, the spelling test 
result fovored l/T/A, lippincott, and Phonics and Word Power 
over Scott Foresman; (2) in May and Jonuary of grade 2, the 
spelling test results favored l/T/A and Lippincott over Scott 
Foresman; (3) in January of grade 3, t/T/A and Lippincott 
spelling test scores were significantly i^etter than the scores 
for Phonics and Word Power: and (4) in June of grade 3, the 
results favored Lippincott over both Scott Foresman and 
Phonics and Word Power, The most consistent superior spell- 
ing ability was displayed by children experiencing reading in- 
struction by the l/T/A or Lippincott series. 

Shapiro and Willford were interested in determining the 
relative reading and spelling achievement of two l/T/A 
groups of children, one of which began its formal reading 
program in kindergarten and one of which liegan its formal 
reading program *n grade 1. Only the spelling results will be 
reported. After five months in the f)rst grade, the kindergarten 
g*oup achieved a significantly higher level than the first grade 
group in spelling. At the end of the first and second grade, 
the kindergarten gi'cup still performed better than the first 
grade group on the spelling measures. Early instruction in 
l/T/A formal reading instruction seemed to positively affect 
the children's spelling performance. 

Spelling Ability and Other Areas 

Kligman, Cronnell, and Verna (1972) were interested in 
determining the effect of being a speaker of Black English on 
children's spelling performance. They were particularly con- 
cerned with the type of spelling errors made by Black English 
speaking children. To examine children's spelling ability, thsy 
constructed a test which included th^'ee examples of each of 
43 pronunciation features derived from the descriptions of 
Black English phonology. An analysis of the errors made by 
the Black English speaking children suggested the dialect pro- 
nunciation did have a significant relationship with the number 
and type of spelling errors made. 
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Summory of Reseorch in the languoge Arts in Eorly Child>- 
hood EducoHon 

Based upon the findings of the research since 1938, the 
following tentative conclusions con be drawn: 

Factors Affecting Young Children's Performance in the 
Language Arts 

1. The older the child, the better his performonce on listen- 
ing tasks (Klinzing, 1972; Gowie and Powers, 1972; 
Hynes, 1971) and the greater his syntoctic moturify 
and vocabulary diversity (Fox, 1972). 

2. Bilingual children demonstrate poorer performance on 
listening tasks than monolingual children (Carrow, 
1971, 1972)! 

3. Being o speaker of the nonstandard English c'iolect 
does not negatively affect children's performance on 
listening tasks (Ramsey, 1972; Fr*»ntz, 1971). 

4. While technical context qualify and visual attention 
positively affect, poor quality negotively affects the 
maintenance of verbal exchange between young chil- 
dren (Mueller, 1972). 

5. The time of transition from manuscript to cursive writing 
offects children's hondwriting speed and legibility (Otto 
and Rorick, 1969). 

Training Progroms Designed to Enhance Children's Per- 
formance 

6. A technique of oral presentation of reoding passages and 
orol questioning does not enhance children's perform- 
ance on questions presented following story (Gools- 
by, 1968; Goolsby and Losco, 1970). 

7. A program which requires children to repeat sentences 
aloud is more effective in helping children form sen- 
tences on their own than a urogram which requires 
them to only listen to spoken sentences (Gupta and 
Stern, 1969). 

8. A regular kindergarten program with the addition of 
Language Experience Approoch experiences is no more 
effective in enhancing chlidren's syntactic facility than 
o regulor kindergorten program (Christenson, 1972). 

9. A sequentially plonned public speaking and dromatics 
progrom con enhonce children's oral composition per- 
formance (Niedermeyer ond Oliver, 1972). 

10 A progrom stressing the communicotion of criticol in- 
formation does positively affect children's ability to 
relay such information to o listener (Shontz ond Wilson, 
1972). 

11. A series of sentence exponsion training sessions con 
help children expand and elaborate their written sen- 
tences (Hilfmon, 1970). 

12. First grade l/T/A instruction is more effective thon T.O. 
instruction in enhancing children's creotive writing per- 
formance at the second grade level (Nalven and 
August, 1969). 

13. Current language orts methods are ineffectual in en- 
honcing children's real composition performance (Wil- 
lioms, Weinstein ond Blockwood, 1970). 

14. A handwriting program emphosizing formotionol pro- 
cedures is more effective in enhancing the quality, 
speed, ond formation of children's letters than o hand- 
writing program which emphosizes copying (Fumor# 
1970). 
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15. A handwriting progrom which uses the letters of the 
alphabet as its content will significantly improve chil- 
dren's handwriting readiness scores (Pryzwonsky. 
1972). 

1 6. Children who experience the LEA Program perform bet- 
ter on spelling tasks than children who experience a 
basal program (Cromer, 1970). 

1 7. To be effective, a spelling program must select words 
related to other written words currently of the chil- 
dren's experience, i.e., met by the children in their 
reading (Calloway, McDoniel and Moston, 1972). 

1 8. Children who experience reoding instruction by l/T/A 
or Lippincott perform better on spelling tasks than chil- 
dren who experience reading by Phonics ond Word 
Power or Scott Foresmon (Hoyes and Wuest, 1969). 

19. Children who begin l/T/A formal reading instruction in 
kindergarten perform better on spelling toski than chil- 
dren who fccyin l/T/A formal reading instruction in 
grade 1 (Shapiro and Willford, 1969). 

Relationship Between Various Areas of the Language Arts 

20. Children who possess articulation deficiencies perform 
poorly on listening measures (Morquordt and Soxmon, 
1972). 

21. Children who ore labelled as poor in reading learn 
best by o listening method of instruction (Swolm, 1911). 

22. UrSon ghetto children possess on oral vocabulary sim- 
ilor to the vocabulary demanded by five major reading 
series (Cohen and Kornfield, 1970). 

23. As a child's ievel of reading comprehension increases, 
his use of simple sentences in his written composition de- 
creases while his use of compound ond complex written 
sentences increases (Zemon, 1969). 

24. The subsequent pencil copying, hondwriting and spell- 
ing performance of children who score low on the 
Bender Gestolt Test is usuolly low, while the subsequent 
performonce on the some measures by children who 
score high on the Bender Gestolt is usuolly high (We- 
dell and Home, I960). 

25. Block English dialect pronunciation directly affects the 
number ond type of spelling errors mode by Block 
Fngl'sh dialect speaking children (Klignion, Cronnell 
and Verno, 1972). 

26. Children provided with knowledge of the correctness of 
their listening response perform better than children 
provided with no corrective feedback (Fishbein and Os- 
borne, 1971). 

27. Children who do not show a clear preference for in- 
telligible speech over degroded speech will encounter, 
or ore encountering, moderate to severe language 
learning problems (Friedlonder and DeLoro, 1973). 

28. The longer the time children are permitted to write, the 
better the quality of their written expression (Woodfin, 
1969). 

29. Felt tip pens and ballpoint pens result in better written 
performance by children than pencils (Krzesni, 1971). 

(The bibliogrophy of the research upon which this report is 
based is on pp. 309 and 315, Btemenfary English Journot, 
February, 1974.] 
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The Minnesota Right to Read Program 



THE MINNESOTA RIGHT TO READ PLAN is an exercise in 
building reoding programs and reading leadership in schools 
and communities in Minnesota. 

The task of reading program building signifies the necessity 
of focusing on the matter of preschool programs, the elemen- 
tary school programs, the summer school instruction, the teoch- 
ing of reading in the junior and senior high schools, and the 
building of adult baste education i>rograms for the out-of- 
school illiterote. 

The task of reoding program building signifies o parson re- 
sponsible for the development and maintenance of a quolity 
reading program. Each public school district and each privote 
and parochial school administrative unit is encouraged to 
identify such on individual and assign him/her th? responsibil- 
ity, the authority and the time to function effectively in a lead- 
ership position. 

The Minnesota Plan includes making direct technical os- 
sistonce ovoiloble to local education agencies fc - a sustained 
period of time. The technical assistance that is offered involves 
making available alternative models of organization and od- 
mintstrotion for the various components of a quality reading 
progrom in a local education agency such as preschool pro- 
gram alternatives, junior high alternatives, et cetera. Technical 
assistance also involves a program of preparation for local 
reading directors that encompasses six brood areas of con- 
cern. These o^eos ar<? basic reading theory, the building of 
reading progroms, communications and change agent skills, a 
knowledge of commercial reading materials, and the genera- 
tion of necessary printed materials for the local education 
agency. 

The local reading director receives direct supervisory as- 
sistance in implementing the components of a quality reading 
program. The State of Minnesota Criteria of Excellence in 
Reading Progromrng provides a definition as to v/hat it is be- 
lieved should come to characterize a quality reading program 
in a local education agency. The following criteria ore used 
OS 0 benchmark in each Right to Read local education agency. 

1 . There is coordination of all of the administrative focets 
of the reading progron;. 

2. There is continuous progress organization of the reod- 
ing curriculum so as to preclude gaps and or.isslons. 

3. There is a record keeping system for individual pupils. 

4. There is a complete testing system v/hich includes the 
use of criterion-referenced meosures. 

5. There is a commitment by stoff to pupil learning ond 
not jutt to teaching. 

6. There is reBned accommodation of the varying moments 
of reodiness, varying rotes of learning, and special 
needs end problems of all children. 

7. "ihere is accommodation of the Instructional Reading 
Level of oil children. 

8. The reoding program recognizes and accommodaSes the 
implications that racial, culturol, ond sexual differences 
may have I'n terms of curriculum, methodology, or- 
ganization ood administration, and materials. 



9. There ore curriculum adjustments in other subject areas 
for the children v/ha ore unable to cope v/ith grade 
level reading matter. 

10. There is ongoing in-service education for the total 
certificated teaching, tupportive, and odministrotive 
stoffs that IS both intensive and extensive. Supportive 
staff is interpreted to include librarians, teachers of 
special subjects such as music and physical education,, 
counselors, et cetera. 

1 1 . There is o program of preparotian in reading for oil 
substitute teachers and non-certificated staff v/ha v/ork in 
the classroom, such as teacher aides, parent volunteers, 
et cetera, and for the auxiliory personnel associated 
v^ith the school. 

1 2. Opportunities are provided to junior and senior high 
school teachers in academic subject areas to develop 
the competencies v/hich v^ill allov^ them to accommodate 
the varying reading achievement levels of their students. 

13. Each local education agency has o cadre of trained 
volunteer reading helpers. 

!4. There is on adult basic education component. 

1 5. There is defin i curricular provision v/ithin the LEA for 
gifted and/or high achieving pupils. 

16. There is on articulated quality pre-school component 
that involves parents. 

17. There exist readily availcbt*^ quality school and public 
library resources and services that ore maximally 
utilized. 

18. Provision has been mode within the local education 
agency to produce quality instructional and practice 
materials for distribution ta the teachers of reading. 
Materials that allow pupils to work independently and 
that articulate with the defined curriculum of the LEA 
ore desired. 

19. Junior and senior high school teachers of reading hove 
a demonstrated knowledge of developmentol reading 
OS it relates to their local eduoction agency's curriculum. 

20. The board of education of the local education agency 
has established on incentive program for teacher in- 
service education in reading. 

21. : Each local education agency defines its reading cur- 

riculum and mokes the information available to the 
public. 

22.. Each local educotion agency has identified someone 
within the LEA who has the authority, responsibility,, 
and time for the development and maintenance of a 
quality reading program. 

23. The local education agency annually has cvoiloble the 
achievement levels of its pupils in reading by grade 
ond/ar age level. 

24. Each iocol education agency has developed a reporting 
system for reading development that fully, accurately, 
and specifically documents a child's learning and pro- 
vides such information to the porents. 
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Appendix D 

Reading at the Primary Level 



ALTHOUGH THE FOCUS OF THIS PUBLICATION is on 
"language and communicotion/' recxiing is such an important 
part of the ^otal communicative process that the early stoges 
of leorning to read must be given special attention. The Min- 
nesota "Right to Read** project resulted from a national con- 
cern for developing a literate citizenry. Although that project 
has a major focus on the early stages of learning to read, 
its goals and objectives range from early childhood to the 
adult level. (A descriptive statement about that project is in- 
cluded.) 

Also, descriptions of three individual school programs, each 
of which contains some unique features, have been included: 
1) At New Ulm, the unique feature of the primary read> 
ing program is the work taking place at the kinder- 
garten level without grouping. In first grade, how* 
ever, the pupils are grouped, with differing student- 



teacher ratios according to the amount of help the 
pupils require. 

2) At Owatonna, the Initial Teaching Alphabet (i.t.a.) is 
used at the beginning stages of the reading program, 
with the pupils doing much more writing than occurs 
in the normal program. 

3) At Robbinsdale, the Language Experience Approoch 
to Reading places the focus on the pupiPs own lan« 
guage, with his own statements being recorded so the 
pupil is learning to read what he has said. 

It seems reasonable to assume that a combination of the 
best features of all of these programs could result in a more 
effective program than any one program alone. For this reo* 
son, we are presenting a brief description of each program 
for your exploration. If mOre Information is desired, you may 
contact the appropriate school. 



Beginning Reading in Kindergarten at New Ulm 



During the school year ending in 1969 a kindergarten read- 
ing program was initiated in the Nev* Ulm School District 
which now includes Hanska end Lafayette (each of which has 
one teacher per grade). As of this writing (May, 1973), these 
pupils are enrolled in fourth grade; however, over half of the 
pupils enrolled in kindergarten during the school year ending 
in 1969 now ore enrolled in systems other than the New Ulm 
Public Schools. 

Over 1,700 pupils have been exposed to the kindergarten 
reading program during the 6ve years including the school 
years ending in 1969 to 1973.. 

Some Results of the Reading Program 

The kindergarten reading program and continued emphasis 
in succeeding grades has shown values which can be ob- 
served. Results of standardized tests show strong gains on the 
average out the most siynificant gains are observed at the ex- 
tremes. Only two to four percent of the total first-grade pupils 
performed below the national norm in the Paragraph Meaning 
Test of the Stanford Achievem'^nf Tests as compared to over 
forty percent for pupils who did not have the early reading 
program. Results of tests for pupils in second and third grade 
showed gains, also, when compared with results of tests ad- 
ministered during the earlier years. 

It would seerr. that more boys than before are reading at 
higher levels. On the other hand, boys dominate the scene at 
the lower extremes. Part of this is due to the fact that in the 
Public Schools of New Ulm there is a strong tendency for boys 
to outnumber Qirls. In first grade (school year end-ng in 1973) 
there were 121 boys as compared with 91 girls. This situation 
presents some unique problems since boys generally hove 
been found to hove more problems in reading than girls. 



The librarians at Jefferson and Washington Schools have 
indicated that they had to upgrade the level of books in tlie 
libraries because of increased interest in reading by tfiose 
pupils who had early reading. The city library, alto, has felt 
the impact of increased circulation. 

In the New Ulm Schools, the Ku/i/mann-Anderson Infeiiigence 
Tests always have been administered in October for third- 
grade pupils. This is the earliest grade in which these tests- 
are administered in New Ulm; therefore, no third-grade group 
has had previous experience with this type of test. For many 
years the median performance given as an I.Q. score was 
found to be between 106 to 107. For the last two years the 
median score was found to be 115 and 1 1 3 respectively. 
These were the groups which were exposed to early reading 
in kindergarten. (The median score for the school year ending 
in 1973 would have been 114 if it had not been for a trans* 
fer into the school two days before the tests were administer- 
ed.) It is possible and quite likely that the jump in the median 
I.Q. score was related to the stimulation which the early read- 
ing program provided. 

A check with teachers in the first, second, and third grades 
showed that pupils in all rooms were reading texts of grade 
level. Finally, there ore such things as ortitudes, work habits, 
and concepts of self which are difficult to measure. It would 
seem that the emphasis on success has been of worth end 
value in these areas, also. 

The Basic Approach 

The basic approach to the initial reading experiences of 
pupils centers around a philosophy related to the whole 
matter of reading and a set of prepared materials organized 
centrally by the office staff for the soke of efficiency and 
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economy of time so that the tjocher has more time to think, 
to teach, and to opply his expertise to the situation. 

The centralty prepared materials consist of pupil-size flash 
cards, study sheets, transporencies of these sheets, and tests 
to evaluate the progress of pupils, individually or as a group. 
Most of the introductory work is done with transporencies 
since pupils sedm to focus their attention on the screen quite 
readily. The screen lends itself to large team teaching situa- 
tions as well as to classroom situations. In addition to this, 
teachers produce flash cards, work sheets, and other aids as 
needed to achieve desired results. 

The centrally prepared materials for the introductory read- 
ing experiences are the same for kindergarten as for first 
grade for a number of reasons. One of the underlying philo* 
Sophies as related to the reading program is based on the 
concept that once a word has been decoded (learned) it must 
be mostered as a sight word immediately. If possible. This im- 
plies that before the second book in any reading series is 
attempted, t'lere must be mastery of the words in the first at 
the sight-recognition level because the vocabulary in the first 
book usually is used in the seconds 

The Kindergarten Program 

in the New Ulm School District, kindergarten pupils have to 
be five years of age before September 1 of the year in which 
they are enrolled in kindergarten. Since nearly half of these 
pupils will have reached their sixth birthdays by the beginning 
of the second semester and since nearly all pupils are at least 
five and one-half years of age at that time at which the formal 
reading program is started, these pupils ore assumed to be 
old enough to learn to read. The work of Ca\e* in the 1930*s 
was one basis for this decision^. Also, there are many other 
researchers who have suggested that there are advantages to 
early reading*. 

In k'ndergarten there is no attempt at administrative group- 
ing of pupils accordinq to need. Although grouping in kinder- 
garten might serve some useful purposes as indicoted by the 
fact that sCT»e teachers regroup pupils on a team basU and in 
some cases within th3ir own rooms, there always has been the 
underlying feeling tnat pupils might beneOt from a year of 
school experience in which they could be with pupils of all 
range abilities. There is some question concerning the value 
of this because pupils at both extremes are so far apart in 
their needs and in their respective performances that they do 
not benefit from contact with each other. In fact, it might be 
kind to children to have groupings. 

The main purposes of the kindergarten reading program in 
Nev.' Ulm are early exposure of pupils to reading and early 
identification of pupils with specific needs. Mastery, at a pre- 
d'»termined level is not a requirement for all pupils. There is 
an attempt, how»ver, to huve each pupil achieve up to his 
capacity since this possibly is the surest way in which teachers 
may determine the current learning capabilities of pupils. 

In kindergarten, pupils generally are exposed to the basic 
vocabularies in two seicc*<(Ki sets of published preprimers. By 
the end of the school year most pupils have mastered as sight 
words a vocabulary of between 1 00 to 250 words, regardless 
of the manner in which these words initially were decoded. 

Before pupils are allowed to read their first preprimer, the 
entire vocabulary of eighteen words is developed with the use 
of study sheets, flash cards, and transporent:ies, which have 



been prepared by office personnel. The teacher supplements 
this with work sheets of her own making. When pupils have 
mastered as sight words the eighteen words in the first pre* 
primer, children are allowed to read this first preprimer which 
they generally are able to do at sight.. Thus they immediately 
establish a good purpose for reading, that of reading some- 
thing which they haven*t read before. In kindergarten and in 
first grade all reading texts are read only after the related 
vocabularies have been mastered at the sight-reading level 

In kindergarten, many of the words used in reading are 
used for purposes of incidental spelling and sentence writing. 
Also, there are many applications of reading to many other 
units of work and social situations. Key words in this program 
ore exposure, mastery, and enrichment. 

At the end of the school year, kindergarten teachers meet 
with the principal to discuss placement of pupils in first grade 
according to their needs. Thus two purposes for the early 
reading program hove been accomplished: (1) exposure and 
(2) identification of pupils according to their specific needs. 
In addition to that, most pupils have experienced their first 
successes which come from satisfactory accomplishment in the 
area of reading. 

The Program in First Grade 

Pupils in the first grode in the beginning of the school year 
are exposed to the same basic materials to which they were 
exposed in kindergarten but the purpose here has become 
that of mastery at each step before the next is attempted. 
This is possible because individualization of instruction is 
achieved through grouping procedures. With very few excep- 
tions, no child is permitted to read a basic reading text unless 
all of the words in it have been mastered at the automatic 
sight-vocabulary level, regardless of the decoding method 
originally used to learn the words. 

In first grade, at the beginning of the school year, pup*ls 
are grouped according to the decisions of kindergarten teach- 
ers the year before; however, no pupil is assigned to any 
specific teacher. Many different teachers work with pupils in 
team situations for two to three weeks during which time de- 
cisions are made regarding the placement of pupils. After 
that, pupils are assigned to one of three basic groups accord' 
ing to their needs as interpreted by first-grade teachers. Dur- 
ing the school year ending in 1973, however, an intermediary 
group of pupils was organized becouse there was a relatively 
large group of pupils who needed special help as indicated 
by their performance in kindergarten. The organization of 
groups at Jefferson School for the school year ending in 1973 
was as follows: 

AB Section — 2 teachers working with 32 pupils who need 

very much help. 

C Section — 1 teacher working with 20 pupils who need 
much help. 

DEF Section — 3 teachers working with 75 pupils who need 
some help. 

GIJ Section — teachers working with 90 pupils who need 
HHIe help. 

Philosophy 

By now the reader must hove sensed many aspects related 
to the underlying philosophy which permeates the program. 
Some additional comments may be of value. 
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It must be understood from the beginning that there is no 
conflict between the New Ulm Reading Program and other 
programs, published or otherwise. The New Ulm program was 
organised by people in New Ulm for pupils in the New Ulm 
School System. Visitors are welcome, they should learn from 
us, and we should learn from them. 

Published materials are carefully screened and selected if 
they fill a gap in the program. (This does not imply that un- 
selected materials are of no value. There just isn't enough 
money to buy everything ) 

Pupils learn to read by reading. According to Durkin the 
same activity which is reading for some pupils may be readi' 
ness for othe's.'"^ This basic principle has application in the 
reading program 

When the kindergarten teacher projects a story on the 
screen, pupils sit around it, read it orally as a group, and pos- 
sibly some individual pupils read it for others to hear. Several 
things may be happening. In the Vcpup "i^jy be pupils who 
never have seen a book before they came to school, some 
may never have Sad the experience of sitting on some "lap" 
listening to a story as it was being read and "reading along" 
as they looked at the pages, some never had the experience 
of communicating orally in the full sense of the word so they 
lack the ability to speak and io listen; whereas, sorr.e others 
enjoyed all of these experiences. Also, there may be some 
who read quite fluently at the second or third-grade level.* 
The artistic teacher is able to make a number of things hap- 
pen in this situation. 

For pupils who are able to read, this is a reading experi- 
ence. They may read to or they may read for the less able. 
For pupils who have had some exposure, this may be a "read 
along'* experience. For pupils who never had sot on a "lap," 
the situation is providing the "lap" for the pupil to be read 
to. (Why penalize the poor fellow still further by waiting until 
he is ready to read"^) For some pupils this is a good listening 
activity and if they learn at this point that printed symbols say 
things, there has been progress. Finally, for the pupil who 
never had the opportunity to listen or to speak, the discussion 
may provide these experiences. Furthermore, tnis situation de- 
velops a behavior pattern which eventually should result in 
the kind of self«discipline which is necessary for academic 
learning to take place. Besides, all of thi.*^ <*an be done with- 
out embarrassment or frustration to any individual pupil if he 
is made to feel that he is a port of a tf?am and if he is al- 
lowed to make his contribution according to his ability in a 
grcop situation. 

In the other grades in which there is grouping, the activity 
can be pinpointed to take care of specific needs and one 
problem at a time can be tackled until mastery is achieved. 

Finally, the teacher i^ expected to be a living and exciting 
component of the whole instructional program. The teacher 
mu^t be an active participant in the total learning process with 
positive rather than negative outloo ts on the situation. Today, 
when there is so much talk about humanizing the school, what 
better way is there to accomplish this than to hav^ teachers think 
with their pupils and to show them that they (the teachers) are 
interested enough in them (the pupils) to exert more than the 
minimum effort needed to help pupils achieve success? Learn- 
ing is an active process and as such means work on the port 
of all concerned. This program is one of planned and directed 
effort, the only way in which any activity can be brought to a 
successful conclusion. If we, as educators, teoch pupils to be 
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successful, we will have accomplished the tasks of humanizing 
the school, 

Foofnofes and Annotated Bibliography 

1. Arthur I. Gates, The Necessary Mental Age for Beginning 
Reading, Elementary School Journal (March, 1937), pp, 
497-508 

In this report of work done in four different schools. Gate* 
indicates that "Reading is begun y many different materials 
and general procedures, some of which a pupil can master at 
the mental age of five with reasonable ease, others of which 
would give him difficulty at a mental age of seven." 

Also, he indicates that "It is quite conceivable — indeed 
the evidence in ge.ieral tends now quite definitely to show — 
that ttie crucia* mental age level will vary with materials; the 
type of teaching, and the skill of the teacher." 

(The New Ulm Reading Program is structured on the con- 
cept that jointly we must find the materials and procedures 
which will make it possible for pupils to learn easily and that 
teachers develop the skills necessary for success if they need 
to do this.) 

2. Time and space do not permit a complete bibliography. 
Researchers in the sixties and seventies, however, have 
done much to indicate that early learning has advantages. 
Dolores Durkin, Paul McKee, Marjorie Hunt Sutton, J. 
McVicker Hunt, Jerome S. Brunner, Benjamin S. Bloom, and 
many other writers, are among those who feel that pupils 
were capable of more than has been expected in many 
cases. The Sixfy-Seventh Yearboofc of the National Society 
for the Study of Education is a source rich in references 

3. In ttie Sixty-Sewenth Yearboolc indicated above, on page 
52, Dolores Durkin states that "The a.sessment of readi- 
ness and the teaching of reading can result from the same 
situation ... the same situation can oe not only readiness 
instruction but also instruction rer.ding itself." 

Another thought expressed by Durkin in the same work 
(page 53) indicates indirectly that what happens in reading is. 
related to the quality of teaching when she states that ''More 
speciflcclly, if the learning opportunities offered to children 
turned out to be uninteresting, routine, and, therefore, not at 
ail productive of some achievement in reading, then there 
would be the temptation to conclude — as happened on a wide 
scale back in the 1920's and 1930's — that the children did 
not learn because they were not ready. Of course, what this 
suggests is that, in any situation in which readiness is being 
assessed in relation to responses to learning opportunities, 
careful attention must always be given to the quality the 
opportunities. Otherwise it becomes impossible to |uuge 
whether the shortcomings lay with the child or with the kind 
of instruction that was avoilable." 

4. Each year in the New Ulm Schools there are kindergarten 
pupils who are able to read at second or third-grade level 
by the end of the year.. During the school year ending 
1973 a pupil '^ame to kindergarten able to read on sight, 
and with a reasonable degree of understanding, a sixth*> 
grade book used in the social studies program. When one 
teacher has such pupils in a room with twenty-five others 
who range in performance all the way from tiiis extreme 
to the opposite extreme, the matter of providing common 
expeiiences which will meet the needs of all pupils pre- 
sents challenges even to tht; most experienced of teachers. 
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rflis is printed in ihe in^jliial tc€(jiiq alfabet, /he 
purpos ov >vhi(h is not, ax miel bc€ suppcesd, too reform 
oiir speHI"], but ico imprcov xhc lerniq ov rc^dig. it is 
intended riiat Nvhen she beginner is flc$Dent in Ais 
nucdiiim hcc Jlicud bc€ conficnd tco rccdiq in jhc 
tradijhonal alfabei 

if yca) hav red ax far as Jhis, Ae nuc mctdium will 
hav prcQ>vd tco yc«> several points, jhc mccst important ov 
>v1ii(ji is Aat yco, at eny rxt, hav (csily mxd jhc (hxnj 
from liie ordinary ra^iian alfabct wirti convcnjhonal spcl- 
liqs tco Ae inijhial tcc^iiiq alfabct \s'\sh systematic spclliq. 



The Initial Teaching Alphabet is simply an extended version of the 
Roman alphabet, consisting of 44 characters, each with a constant 
sound. Sir James Pitman, who designed the alphabet, has retained 
24 of the existing Roman letters and has added 20 new characters. 



a 


a 




au 


b 


C 




apple 


father 


angel 


author 


bed 


cat 


chair 


d 


ee 


e 


f 


g 


h 


ic 


doll 


eel 


egg 


finger 


girl 


hat 


tie 


i 


j 


k 


1 


m 


n 




ink 


jam 


kitten 


lion 


man 


DCSt 


king 


oe 


0 


(O 


QD 


OU 


oi 


P 


toe 


on 


book 


food 


out 


oil 


pig 


r 


r 


S 


Jh 


:> 


t 




red 


bird 


soap 


ship 


treasure 


tree 


three 


jh 


ue 


U 


V 


W 


\Vll 


y 


mother 


due 


up 


van 


window 


wheel 


yellow 


Z 


S 












zoo 


IS 
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The Initial Teaching Alphabet (i.t«aJ at Owatonna 



ONE OF THE MAJOR OBJEaiVES of the reading program 
is to implant in children the zest for reading. This can be 
achieved only if children master the necessary skills and de- 
velop positive attitudes toward the act of reading. The begin* 
ning reading program is designed especially to accommodate 
the psychological and intellectual needs of young children. 
To reach this objective, the Initial Teaching Alphabet (i.t.a.) 
is the medium used for instructional materials. The Reading 
Readiness activities prepare children for the more comprehen* 
sive learning required for mastery of reading. Learning strat> 
egies reflecting the most recent findings in the psychology of 
teaming guide children to a high degree of reading achieve- 
ment in i.t.a., and the Lcngauge Arts Transition materals pro- 
vide for a successful transfer to the traditionoi alphabet in the 
areas of reading, writing, and spelling. 

i.t.a. or the initial Teaching Alphcbet is a forty-four symbol 
alphabet developed in England by Sir James Pitman. It con- 
sists of twenty-four of the twenty-six ietters af the traditionai 
alphabet plus twenty additional symbols that are combinarions 
and variations of the traditional alphabet. The purpose af the 
i.t.a. as a medium is to make the initial stages of learning to 
read easier and less confusing for the beginner than tradi- 
tional methods. The i.t.a. removes the phonic inconsistencies 
and spelling irregularities of traditional orthography. 

In i.t.a. only one symbol for the sound is used. Once the 
child associates each of the i.t.a. symbols with its respective 
sound, he can read and write any word he can say. Within 
the design of the letter and its use as a consistent symbol are 
built other special considerations which reduce the difference 
between the appearance of words in the i.t.a. and in the con- 
ventional alphabet. With this consistent tool, a child's earliest 
experience at school demonstrates to him that once he con 
apply it successfully, success becomes a continuing part of 
Kis school experience. 

The objective of the reading program is to improve the 
quality of reading instruction for children. The scope and 
sequer.ee of the first three levels reflects this objective. Each 
level provides children with activities which lead tc successful 
achievement in the next 'evel. 

The First Level includ'^s activities, material and instructional 
strategies designed to promote success in reading readiness 
and beginning reading in kindergarten. Each specific activity 
was selected and incorporated into the program on the basis 
of its direct contribution to promoting efficient reading achieve- 
mont. 

The Second Level has been designed speciflcally to guide 
children in grade one from the readiness and beginning read- 
ing activities to a high degree of pretrans Hon achievement. 

The major objectives of the Third Level program are to gtide 
children through a series of comprehensive and systematic 
learning experiences which will facilitate their Iransferring 
their reading, writing and spelling skills tc traditional orthog- 
raphy. The most significant objectives are: 

1. To provide conditions that are conducive to helping 
children become more independent in their learning 
endeavors. 

i .^ * ) 



2. To provide the children with guidance and activities 
that maximize their learning to transfer language arts 
skills *o other subject areas. 

3. To demonstrate the ability to master a level af reading 
achievement in the traditionai orthography consistent 
with achievement in the i.t.a. medium. 

A c^reat variety of teaching tecnniques are used in the i.t.a. 
classes. These include the use of experience stories, averheod 
projectors, individual and group instruction, and writing ac- 
tivities. The medium works welJ with "look'Soy" and "phonlci" 
approaches. It can be used in programmed instruction, it 
works well with large groups, small groups, with individuals, 
and in team-teaching situations. 

The story content af the i.t.a. readers is significant. The 
guiding principle was to select stories that enlarge the con- 
ceptual and verbot horizons of the child. The staHes txttVHl 
the child's world from himself and his Immediate surroundings 
outward — as far as outer space. Many of the stories stress 
the inner reactions and emotional experiences shared by oil 
children everywhere. It Is the author's hope that children will 
search for the cause of their actions, consider motives^ and 
perceive the complex process of growing up alertly and hon* 
estfy. The stories ore designed to do more than teach a child 
to read. Children need to understand that they possess crea- 
tive intelligence and imagination, that reading Is on Important 
key to their world, and that their world is very wide indeed. 

An overwhelming molarity of teachers name the early start 
and the improved quantity and quality of the children*^ free 
writing among the main beneflts of i.t.a. Everybody has been 
astounded at the enjoyment children And in free writing In t.t.a. 
Right from ;he start the chiM can write exactly what he says. 

Evaluation findings indicate that I.t.a. h having a multi- 
faceted effect on as\ impressive majority of children. These 
findings, together with the subjective opinions and observa- 
tions af those people most directly concerned with the im- 
plementation of the i.t.a. ore: 

Large numbers of children lenrninri to read with i.t.a. — 

1. read earlier and more comprehensively, 

2. possess greater symlsolic competence, 

3. bhow a more favorable attitude toward reading, 
4., exhibit greater confidence and curiosity, 

5. enjoy mo'O independence and self-directioi:, 

6. seem more highly motivated for schoolwork in general, 

7. produce unprecedented quantity end quality af written 
expression, 

8. present fewer behavior proltlems, 

9. evidence innprovement in general end specific speech 
habits, 

to. experience superior progress in general language de- 
velopment. 

However, in some minds, there ore remaining c/oubts about 
the use of i.t.a. as a beginning reading medium. These doubts 
include a second alphabet, home reading, book supply and 
change of school. 
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Same adults warry that children who use i t.a. in schaal 
see T.O. elsewhere. This seems af small cancern ta ♦he chil- 
dren in actual practice; they accept and adapt ta this situatian 
as ta many others. Many find transition ta T O. all the easier 
thraugh having met it aut of school. Schools, where i.t.a. and 
T.O. books are provided in every classroom, report that chil- 
dren pick up both types without oppearing to notice the dif- 
ference. 

A few anxious parents feor they cannot help their children 
with i.t.o. until they try to read it. Then they find it easy and 
logical. Most publisher* now hove books in i.t.o. And thraugh 
i f.o. children come oil the more quickly to good books in T.O. 

Children who move from T.O. to i.t.o. schools find the new 
medium easy and spontaneously adjust to it. But if the incom- 
ing child reads well in T.O., leave him in it. Follow the child's 
kod. Mony who start in T.O. demand to be included in i.t.a. 
Children con live Koppily in both worlds. If parent? plan to 
move, it is recommended that they be given the option of an 
i t.o. or T.O. class for their child. 

In summory, children who l^rn to read and write easily 
with i t c. develop confidence and independence, and show 



initiative ind responsibility at a quite early stage. This leads 
to o natural increase in individual study, exploration and dis- 
covery. Early reading and writing helps the understanding o* 
other subjects and leoves more time for them. 

Materials 
Greater Cleveland Reading Program 

Teachers' Guides 

Readers, Workbooks, Practice Pages, Filmstrips, Gomes, 

Wardcords 
Supplementary Readers 
Eorly-to-Read Series 
Downing Series 
I.t.o. library Books 
Teacher-developed materials 

f.f.a. foundation 
52 Vandcrb}/t Ave. 
New rork, N. Y. T00»7 



The Language Experience Approach at Robbinsdaie 



The language experience opprooch emphasizes that from 
the time o child con name things in his own pictures, he con 
see his words tak<5 the printed fo"" before his eyes. What he 
tells about his Dicrure needs to be rcod by the child and it 
helps him unoAfitand that the printed words he sees oil 
around him ore the some one:; he soys and hears in the 
speech of English-speaking people. 
The child soon learns that: 

What he thinks about he can soy. 

What he soys con be written or dictated. 
What he has written con be read. 

What others hove written, he con read. 
The skills emphasized in the language experience approach 
ore introduced to help him develop these ideas about lan- 
guage relotion ships. Listening, speaking, leading, and writing 
ore not sepaiote •'subjects*' but ore taught as one compre- 
hensive entity. 

The most importont port of the language experience 
opprocch is that the child provides the words in which 
he is interested and wonts to reod. He firsi sees his own 
speech translated into printed symbols rather than seeing 
someone else's words (which must be turned bock into speech] 
on o printed page. In this way the child begins to create his 
own literature — literoture that is important because the child 
is deeply involved in a personal way. 

Next the child will read what others in his cicss have writ- 
ten. Finolly he will be reoding a variety of books and readers 
written by professional ourhors. 

What Special Preparation is Needed 
by fhe Teacl^er Before Initiating 
a Language Experience Program? 

}. Talk witt) your principol and with the reoding consultant 
about the language experience opprooch and your 
ideos for impltmenting it. 
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2. Read up on the approach, using as many resources as 
passible. Each school has copies of language Experi- 
ences in Reoding, level i, level II, and lovul III by 
Roach Von Allen and Cloryce Allen. There ore also 
books and periodical articles available in the profes- 
sional library. The reading consultant has books and 
articles thct may be borrowed. 

3. If possible, visit o classroom in which language ex- 
perience is t>eing used and talk with the teacher. 

4. Locate as many books (basal, supplementary, poper- 
back, etc.] as possible and bring several of each title 
into the classroom. 

5. Organize record keeping devices so that the progress 
of each child con be charted in detail. 

6. Moke tentative plans on how the phonetic and com- 
prehension skills that require direct instruction should be 
introduced, reviewed, and mointoineJ in your class- 
room. 

7. Devise many i/tdividuol activities for :hildren to use in 
the classroom. Decide tentatively on how these should 
be introduced to the children and the general rules of 
use and behovior. 

8. Plan with the principol on how to explain to the por* 
ents what will be done in the language experience ap- 
proach during the year. Perhaps o letter mcy be com- 
posed or o meeting planned. 

9. Ask your principol to order speciol materials such as 
picture story poper, 3" by 5" cords, and 3" by 5" 
alphabetical index cords. (Parents will be asked to pro- 
vide index boxes for the 3" by 5" cords.) 

10. Plan at leost the first unit to be used. Have In mind 
other units to be used throughout the yeor ond the gen- 
eral order in which they might b« used. 

11. Communicate either formally or informally to other 
teochers at your grade level ond ot second grade to 
inform them of your planned program. 
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How Can the Language Experience 
Approach Be Started by a Teacher 
Using it for the first Time? 

The language experience approach can be started im- 
mediately in the fail an the first day af schoal ar it can be 
introduced graduaHy tluoughout the year. The way c: teacher 
starts to use this approach de^>ends an hor (his) preference 
and OR the make-up of hur (his) class. Either way requires 
extensive previaus preparatian and planning. 

Ho\s Can the Language Experience Approach Be tmptr- 
mented ImmediGtely in the Fall? 

If the teacher decides ta start the children in language ex- 
()erience at ance, she might plan her first week similar tc «he 
suggested pattern given belaw. 

FIRST DAY 

1. The children gather in a "learning circle** end introduce 
themselves to eoch other. 

2. The teocher storts by talking about letters, introducing 
the following concepts: 

o. There ore 26 letters in the olphobet. (Indicote the 
olphobet posled on the woll.) 

b. Although some children may not know the olphobet 
ot ^his time, oil will know the letters of the olphobet 
by the end of the yeor. 

c. Eoch letter hos o speciol secret. Thot secret is its 
sound. 

d. letters moke wordi. Wordi moke sentences. Sen- 
tences make stories. 

e. People write stories. Children con write stories. 
They con be outhors ond illustrotors. 

f. Reading is tolk written down. You think it, you soy 
it, you writt it, you reod it. 

3. The teacher then suggests that the children turn tolk 
into reading. 

4. Eoch child thinks of something he likes, for exomple, 
•'school.** The teocher soys, ** Johnny soid, *l like 
school.' let's write thot down.** 

5. The teocher writes down eoch child*s sentence on o 
lorge toblet on the eosel, keeping the sentences in the 
room for future reference. As sh » writes the sentences, 
she spells out eoch word ond mentions copitot letters, 
quotation morks, ond periods. 

6. After eoch sentence is written on the toblet, oil the 
children read tfie sentence together. 



7. The teacher reminds the children that Johnny fhoughf 
of the sentence, he said it, it was writitn, and everyone 
rood it. She brings out the idea that the children ore 
reading already and that anyone con read — it's eosy.^ 

8. All children have on opportunity to dictate o sentence, 
wit!) one or more breaks in order to maintain attention 
and interest. 

9. During tho day, the teacher copies each sentence on o 
tog board strip. 

10. At the ^nd of the day, each child takes his own sen- 
tence homo,, to read to his parents and To keep for his 
own. 

SECOND DAY 

1 . The children come to the learning circle. 

2. They reread the stories they wrote the day before fiom 
the tablet. 

3. The teocher may help the children elaborate on the 
sentences, such as **I like school because . . -** 

4. The children dictate o group story with the help of the 
teocher. Again, the emphasis is: we ihink it, we soy it, 
we wrife it, we read it. 

5. Emphasize left to right as the group story is written. 

6. Then the teacher reads o story to the children pointing 
out the author and illustrator. 

7. The teacher tt-Ms the children they con be authors and 
illustrators of their own stories. 

8. If the topic is, for example, "animals," eoch child 
chooses an animal to write about. 

9. Each child illustrates o picture of his own choteit 
animal. Then he dictates to the teocher, "This is o 
(on) . . ." 

\Q. While the teacher writes Individual stories, 'he c>-*ldref» 
illustro:e their animal pictures and ore at ploy centers. 

11. At the tfid of the day, the children take home their iiv- 
divtduol stories. These stories ore kept at home. 

THIRD DAY 

The third doy would operate similarly to the second day. 
FOURTH DAY 

The fourth doy w^ ^d be the same as the second ond third 
days. At this time ti <eacher could stcrt readiness activities. 
With more moture groups, beginning work on sounds could 
be initioted. 
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SMALL-GROUP TRAINING AND THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 



David M. Uhey 
Choirman, English Department 
St Louis Park Senior High School 
St. Louis Pork, Minnesota 

GROUP DYNAMICS IS BACK AGAINI Reborn in the small- 
group research of the social psychologists, group work today 
is rechristened as sensltivtty training, basic encounter group 
work, T-group, etc. These "training* * groups are experiences in 
social creativity in which ten to fifteen individuals in a short 
but concentrated period of time try to create, develop, and 
maintain a small social organization, facing the problem of 
social formation, indivvdual relohonships, and work achieve- 
ment. The popularity of these T-groups in business, religious 
and some educational institutions has proliferated throughout 
the country. They have influenced the classroom itself. The 
old*fashioned seminar has taken on new overtones. 

It is easy to see why. The current Zeitgeist of modular or 
flexible scheduling has called for a pedagogy that puts stu- 
dents on their own more in situations of independent study or 
small-group situations. The role of the teacher, knowing as he 
does that a person ossimihf^s fully only that knowledge he 
has discovered himself, is to make it easier for the student to 
learn by himself or in small-group discover/ sessions. 

Yet, with all we know about how individuals behave in 
groups and how they can be trained to function better, the 
average English classroom remains unaffected. The English 
teacher is usually inefFective in using small student groups. If 
students do work in groups (**Good grief, how to you stand 
the noise?"), it is often only a geographic arrangement of 
chairs in a circle (** Everyone knows students should have 
group workl") in which individuals have little concern over 
group maintenonce and often use the group for self-serving 
ends. When and where are the students ever taught to work 
in groups? And what are the significant learnings that can 
come from small-group work that can*t be accomplished in the 
traditional thirty-shident class situation? I should like to go 
into some ba.*>ic training procedures that are possible in the 
English classroom and give some concrete suggestions for us- 
ing small groups in teaching the novel, drama, or poetry. 

Students don't simply learn more by being put into small 
groups. Indeed, often the converse is true. Students need to 
be shown the process of developing a group in which learn- 
ing can take pkice. To begin, then, the English teacher should 
spend time teaching the skills involved in group procedures to 
the class. Too often the teacher refuses to teach the group 
process but rather expects students to perform magically task 
situations in groups. I often begin by explaining that, in his 
group, each student will adopt a role, that this role will shift, 
and that it will either aid or defer the group in reaching its 



* R«prtnted from T/i* Cngtiih Jwrnai S«pt«n«b«r, 1969 (Exc«rpts). 

* Malcolm Knowles ond Huida Knowlet, tniroduction to Group Dy* 
nomicf (N»w York; Asiociotlen Prew, 1963), pp. 34-35. 



goal. Further, 1 explain that although I can make them aware 
of their behavior roles, it will be up to the shidents themselves 
to evaluate roles and change roles if expedient. 

We begin by talking about eighteen roles^ broken up into 
three maior categories (students are asked to memorize the 
terminology). Under MAINTENANCE ROLES, o group member 
can adopt the following: 

1. Encouraging: Being warm and responsive to others; ac* 
cepting the contributions of others; gWing others an 
opportunity for recognition. 

2. Expressing group feelings: Sensing feelings, mood, re- 
lationships within the group and sharing one*s own feel- 
ings with other members. 

3. Hormoniiing: Attempting to reconcile differences and 
reduce tension by gNing people a chance to explore 
their differences. 

4. Compromising: When one*s own idea or status is in* 
volved in a conflict, offering to compromise; admitting 
error; disciplining oneself to maintain group cohesion. 

5. Gote^eeping: Keeping communicotion channels open 
and focilitating the participation of others. 

6. Setting standards: Expressing standards tor the group 
to achieve; applying standards in evaluating group 
function and production. 

The second category is that of TASK ROLES 

1. Initiating: Proposing tasks or goals; defining a group 
problem; suggesting a procedure of ideas. 

2. Information or opinion seeking: Requesting facts; ask- 
ing for suggestions and ideas. 

3. Information or opinion ghring: Offering facts; stating a 
belief; giving suggestions or ideas. 

4. Clarifying or elaborating: Interpreting or reflecting 
ideas and suggestions; clearing up confusion; indicating 
alternatives before the group; giving examples. 

5. Summarizing: Pulling together related ideas; restating 
suggestions after the group has discussed them; offering 
a decision far the group to accept or reject. 

6. Consensus testing: Checking with group to see how 
much agreement has been reached. 

The flnol category is that of SELF-SERVING ROLES. 

1. Dominator: Interrupts, embarks on long monologues, is 
overpositive, tries to lead group, asserts authority, is 
autocratic, monopolizes. 

2. Blocker: Interferes with the progress of the group by 
rejecting ideas; takes negative attitude on all sugges- 
tions, argues unduly, is pessimistic, refuses to co- 
operate. 

3. Deserter: Withdraws in some woy; is indifferenr, aloof, 
excessively formal; daydreams, doodles, whispers to 
others, wanders from subject. 

4. Aggressor: Struggles for status, boasts, criticizes; de- 
flates ego or status of others. 
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5. Recognition-seeker: Exaggerofed attempt to get atten- 
tion by boasting oi claiming long experience or great 
accomplishments. 

6. Playboy type: Displays a lack of involvement in the 
group p'ocess by horsctJlay, inappropriate humor, or 
cynicism. 

Students will next need to discover the real meaning of 
these categories at the experience level. This they can do 
through actual group process. Numerous task situations may 
be set up to do this or the teacher might prefer to use un« 
structured groups which are given no subject to discuss and 
in which the group process itself serves as topic, although this 
is time-consuming and not too suitable for the fifty-minute 
class period. I have found the Space Survival Task' a good 
beginning one. Students work individually to rank fifteen 



items in order of importance to survival after a crash landing 
on the moon. In groups, following this, members must reach 
a conseniui on a ranking of the items, finally coming up with 
one master ranking. Following the completion of th'^ task, 
members receive responses to their group behavior. One of 
the best ways to get this response is tc assign another group 
to observe the discussion group (either one-to-one observation 
or each evaluator observing the total group). The eighteen 
categories may be rated on a scale or by narrative incident. 
(See attached '^Personal Reaction Form.*') For more practice, 
the observers may switch roles with the perforrr;:ng groups 
and the process may be repeated with a different task situa- 
tion given. 

'Mony of these procedures have been worked cut by the Notionol 
Troining labororories in Bethel, Maine. 



SPACE SURVIVAL TASK 



Instructions: Consider yourself a member of a spaceship 
crew.. Your spacecraft was originally scheduled to rendez- 
vous with a mother ship on the lighted surface of the moon. 
Due to an energy failure, however, it was necessary for you 
and your crew to crash land some two hundred miles from 
the mother ship. In landing much of the equipment aboard 
was damaged beyond use and several of the crew were in- 
jured. Fifteen items of equipment were left intact and undam- 
oged during the crash landing and, since it is necessary for 
you to reach the mother ship as quickly as possible if you are 
to survive, some of the undamaged equipment must be 



Name„ 
Group. 
Period, 



selected far the two hundred mile trek which lies ahead. Be- 
low are listed the fifteen (15) items of equipment which are 
still in serviceable condition. Your Jask is to rank order all 
fifteen items in terms of their importance and utility in insuring 
your survival on the journey to the mother ship. Place number 
1 by the most important item, number 2 by the second most, 
and so on through number 15 for the least important survival 
item. Consider at all times what you know about moon con- 
ditions in making your selection. Please work individually 
without consultinc c*her crew members. 



Rank Items 

Box of matches 

Food concentrate 

Parachute silk 

Two .45 caliber pistols 

Case of dehydrated Pet 

Milk 

Two 100 lb. tanks of 

oxygen 

Solar powered portable 

heater 

50 feet of nylon rope 



Rank Items 

Stellar map of the moon's 

constellation 
Life raft (self-contained 

inflation] 

Magnetic compass 

Five gallons of water 

Chemical signal flares 

First aid kit with oral and 

injection medicines 
rM receiver*transmitter 
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PERSONAL REACTION FORM 




Circle the number which you think most closely opproxir..otes 
the extent to which the rotee hos been each of the following- 

1 . Initioting 

2. Informotion or Opinion Seeking 

3 Informotion or Opinion Giving 

4 Etc. Continue with tosk. mointenonce, ond self-serving 

roles — cll 18. 



RATER. _ , RATEE 
Group _ _ . Period- . 



NOT 


A 


TO 




A 


AT 


iiniE 


SOME 


FAIRIY 


GREAT 


All 


BIT 


EXTENT 


MUCH 


DEAl 


1 2 


3 4 


5 6 


7 8 


9 


1 2 


3 4 


5 6 


7 8 


9 


1 2 


3 4 


5 6 


7 8 


9 



The outcomes of these practice situotions ore: 

(1) Thot students fomiliorize themselves with behavioral 
definitions of eighteen cotegories germone to graup 
function. 

(2) That they leorn to odopt rales os needed. A student 
knowing nothing obout spoce travel, for exomple, con 
still function to test consensus, hormonize, encouroge 
others who hove more informotion to supply to divulge 
it. He/she learns to odopt group mc.ntenonce roles in- 
steod of seK-serving roles. 

(3) Students get multiple responses from peers on how they 
ore seen ns behoving in groups, oport from how they 
fhoughf they were behoving. These new perceptions of 
self con be most reveoling to students ond con pave 
the woy for o chonge in behovior within o group. By 
using students rother thon teocher, powerful group 
norms ore provided. 

Spoce doe: r.o* permit going into this phose of troining in 
great detoil. English teachers should feel free to use their best 
sources of oid in this group troining; nomely, the school coun* 
selors. The guidonce people should be colled upon by the 
English department in in-closs situotions os well os at deport* 
ment in service projects. And if oil this seems unreloted to 
•* English," let the teacher bear in mind thot this communico- 
tion skill certoinly ho$ on educotionol priority obove copying 
lecture notes or onswering foct questions on o timely short 
story. 

Once the initiol group processes hove been practiced, the 
students ore reody to employ group leorning techniques on 
iiteroture tosks. At this point the teocher must remind himself 
(herself] thot group leorning is seemingly slow ond inefficient. 
Yet it is reol leorning, becouse the stuuent is groppling with 
ideos, discoverirtg things in o meoningful way. He (she) is de- 
veloping o mode of response thot differs frcrr. th& displkafion 
process ond follows the higher mentol processes of imp/i'co- 
fi'on and opp/i'cofion. 

let us toke the nove^TfW Scor/ef leffer to test the new pro- 
cedures. Now most teochers could probably give splendid 
lectures for severol doys on the book*s symbolism, structure, 
style, Puriton metophysics, etc. And students would often be 
dutrfully enough troined to parrot back o lorge percentoge of 
this materiol on o post-test. These "telling" procedures, how- 
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ever, would not ottoin one of the paromount goals we hove 
for students of literoture: the student would not hove grop- 
pled with the book nor wrenched out ony meoning of signif- 
iconce to his/her world. In short the student would be less 
well prepored to deol with another Howthorne novel — soy 
The House of the Seven Gables on his/her own. 

I hove found thot three penetroting questions presented to 
groups for one or two hours con get students into The Scartef 
Leffer in o woy no lecture (or pseudo-discus^ion orising from 
teocher-initioted questions ond teocher*dominoted onswers) 
ever could. Set smoll groups of four to five to work on these 
questions ond see if they con come up with o consensus. 

Why, ofter the group hos tried ond condemned Hester 
Prynne, but ot the some time left her free to come and go 
OS she pleases, does Hester in foct decide to stoy? 
Why ond under whot oltered circumstonces does she ot a 
loter dote settle on o plon of flight? 

And fir.olly, why does the flight moteriolize, or rother, to 
phrose the question more in keeping with the novel's sug- 
gestion ot this point, why is the scheme foredoomed even 
before it is tried? 

While the groups ore tockling significont questions obout 
the book, the teacher will be serving os o "resource" person, 
ovoiloble for o group to coll upon when needed, ond os o 
peripatetic evoluotor of group octivity. In this role, the 
teocher construes each group tosk not only os a leorning tosk 
per le but os o leorning situotion in the horning of how fa 
/earn. 

With most of the group octivities the teocher will probably 
wont to use student observers or video tope for o record. 
(I often hove one group moke o circle o round the first group 
and observe them anecdotolly on a one-to-one rotio.) The 
leorning model would go something like this: 

1 . Objective, behovio roily stoted 

2. Skill session 

3. Record data 

4. Responses — onalyze data 

5. More proctice. 

Not only do smolUgroup discussions of novels leod to effec- 
tive leorning but smoll groups moy be employed in a variety 
of woys in dromo, short story, or poetry units. 
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Appendix F 



Eliminating Sex Bias in Education 



THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION BELIEVES that our educa- 
tionol system has helped perpetuote the division of the sexes 
into predetermined roles ond has foiled to provide freedom 
from discriminotion becouse of sex ond morital stotus. 

The proctice of stereotyping ond socializing men and 
women into "masculine*V**feminine** roles has resulted in prej- 
udice, dominonce, discriminotion ond segregation harmful to 
the human development of both sexes. 

While there is aworeness omong many people of racism 
and its debilitoting effects on our society in the wastage of 
humon potentiol, there is not the some aworeness of the harm- 
ful effects ond the extent of discrimination and stereotyping 
due to prejudices concerning gender. 

The Stote Board of Educotion asks tfie Department and tfie 
public schools to ossume leadership in eliminating bias and 
discrimination so that the mony practices based on sexual 
stereotyping can be ended and the assumptions changed wiHi 
evolvement of new values. 

To implement this policy, Hie Stote Board of Education re- 
quests the Commissioner and the Department to act as fol- 
lows: 

Consider including o component on sex bias In the 
Human Relations Certification Regulation (Edu 520* 
521). Human relations training should include a study 
of the effects of sexual bias. 

The Stote Boord of Education is concerned about four areas 
in porticulor: discriminotion in hiring and promoting, sex re- 
quirements for boys ond girls to participate in sports cpd 
extro-curriculor activities, sex bias in curriculor and teoching 
materials, ond providing in-service training for administrators 
and teachers to overcome the hobits and practices of teach- 
ing stereotyped sociol rotes. 

Discriminotion in hiring ond promoting on the bosis of sex 
and moritol stotus hos been a damaging Gr.d long-stonding 
proctice in Minnesoto's educotionol system. Although women 
teochers still outnumber men, the number of women has been 
steadily declining for several years. 

Promotion bios ogoinst females shows in the low number 
of women who aie principols or superintendents. In 1971, 
on'y 24.6% of the elementory principals were women, .5% 
of the secondory principals, ond there were no women super- 
intendents in Minnesoto. 

The Stote Boord requests the Stote Deportment to: 

Review all Department job descriptions and eliminate 
all sex-based requirements for employment or pro- 
motion. 

Develop a program within the Department which pro* 
vides equal opportunity for promotion to higher level 
positions regardless of sex or marital status. 

The Stote Board requests local boards to: 

Provide equal opportunities for employment and pro- 



motion regardless of sex or morital status. 
Make known to hiring officials and local personnel 
committees the pertinent laws on sex discrimination 
ond to assure adherence to these laws. 

Extra-curriculor activities have too long been typed as 
mosculine ond feminine, resulting in exclusion of female stu- ^ 
dents from the majority of sports octivities. Certain courses 
are also presented os being for males or femoles, limiting the 
educotionol opportunities and destroying the motivation of all 
students for goining a full education. 

School counselors should encourage students to consider 
coreers in accordance with their interests and abilities regard- 
less of the traditional roles or careers. 

The Stote Board requests the State Department to: 

Review all State Board rules ond regulations ond take 
steps to eliminate all Mx4xised requirements for 
courses and extro-curricular octivities for students. 
The Stote Board requests local school boards and adminis- 
trotors to: 

Provide equal access for all pupils to locol school facil- 
ities, programs, equipment, stoff services, ond finan- 
cial resources. 

Some textbooks now used refiect stereotyped concepts of 
masculine and feminine roles. Some elementary textbooks 
show male odult roles as fireman, policeman, milkmon or, 
predominontty, o mon in a business suit and tie who returns 
horr.e to a wife v/ho hos spent the day doing dishes and 
housework. 

These stereotypes lead children to believe thot their parents 
ore somehow unusuol, becouse the majority of men in the 
stote ore not businessmen ond mony women work and support 
o fomily.. 

Boys in these books ore shown as inventive, adventurous 
ond copoble while girls ore shown as possive, negottve in- 
fluences who ore preparing for o life in their hoped-for future 
household. These stereotypes discouroge yowng girls from de- 
veloping their basic personal potentiol and withholds them 
from the motivotion gained from outside reinforcement thot is 
granted to moles. 

The State Board requests locol school boords ond adminis- 
trators to: 

Select books which promote elimination of sex b!^<. 

Books and other moteriols for raising consciousness of the 
potterns of existing bios and containing information on em- 
ployment ond promotion should be available to all people in 
the school system. 

The Stote Board requests the State Department to: 

Arrange- a collection of appropriate books, moteriuls 
and media on sex bias to be available in the State 
Department Professional Library and to inform staff 
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of availablo informaHon. 

Arrange for preparation of an annotated bibliography 
on sex bias to be distHbufed to all sCi^ool districts in 
the state. 

Career education programs are now being developed in 
/ el&mentary grades ond junior high. In these programs and in 
existing senior high programs, the careers must be presented 
OS available for both male and female students. 

Though programs are nominally open to both, the large 
part of young women presently in post-secondary vocational 
training take clerical, secretarial or practical nursing courses, 
showing that little consideration has been given to less tradi- 
tional roles. Girls should be encouraged to explore non- 
traditional courses in line with their particular interests. 

The State Boord requests the local boards and administra- 
tors to: 

Develop career education programs for all students 
which recognize the need for equality of opportunity 
in career choice regardless of sex. 

The fourth mojor concern of the State Board of Education 
is to provide in-service training for teachers, counselors and 
odministrotive and supervisory personnel to help them rec* 
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ognize practices of stereotyping and prejudice and readjust 
their teaching methods and values to end the harmful 
practices. 

The State Board requests the State Department to: 

Arrange staff meetings to raise the level af awareness 
of all staff members. 

include components on sex bias in education in the 
conferences and workshops sponsored for local ad- 
ministrators and ichool board members. 
Encourage teccher-preparing institutions ta include in- 
formation about sex bias in pre-service and in-service 
programs and courses. 

The State Board requests local school boards and adminis- 
trators to: 

Provide in-service training for professional and sup- 
porting staff members on elimination of sex bias. 
The State Board of Education hopes these steps will bring 

Minnesota's schools closer to the goal of equal education and 

employment opportunities for all. 

Adopted by the Mfnnesofa 
State Board of fducafion 
September TT, 7972 
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Sex Sfereofyping in ChfWren's Readers* 

In a study of 2,760 stories in 134 elementary school readers from 14 differeni 
publishers, these statistics were compiled: 

Boy-centered stories to girl-centered stories 5:2 
Adult male main characters to odult female 

main chorocters 3:1 
Male biogrophies to female biographies 6:1 
Male animal stories to female animal stories 2:1 
Male folk or fantasy stories to female folk 

or fantasy stones 4:1 
Active Mastery Themes Boys Girls 

1. Ingenuity, cleverness 131 33 

2. Industry, problem solving ability 169 47 

3. Strength, bravery, heroism 143 36 

4. Routine helpfulness 53 68 
Elective or creative helpfulness 54 19 

5. Apprenticeship, acquisition of skills, coming of age 151 53 

6. Earning, acquisition, unearned rewards 87 18 

7. Adventure, exploration and imaginative ploy 216 68 
Second Sex Themes 

1. ^ Passivity and pseudo-dependence 19 119 

2. Altruism 55 22 

3. Goal constriction and rehearsal for domesticity 50 166 

4. Incompetence, mishaps 51 60 

5. Victimization and humiliation of the opposite sex 7 68 

* Statistics from "Dick and Jane as Victims," Women on Words and 
' Images, Princeton, N. 1972, 

National Organization for Women 

!Vomen on Words ond Images "We've go» plenty of time to play With giHs . . . 

p. O. Box 2T63 > 

princefon, N.J. 08450 when wc giow up! 



MATERIAL EEMOVED BUE TO COPYEIGHT RESTRICTIONS 



Reprinted with permission of Paul Siep and The Boston Globe. 
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Some Innovcstive Projects in Minnesota 
1970-1974 



Anoka 
Hennepin 

Austin 



Bloomington 

Blue Earth 
Burnsville 



Bum$ville 
Richfield 



Burnsville 

Minnetonka 

Richfield 



Danube 
Duluth 

Grand Rapids 
Chaska 

Hoffman 



'The Advanced Basic Skills Course" endeavored to improve the communication skills 
.^f secondary school students. Key activities included a student operated radio station 
for the school, creative video tape progrcmmlng and original film productions. 

"Thoughtful Readers Extend Excellence" provided comfortoblc; oftractive reading 
oreos and an extensive selection of reading materials responsive to children's varied 
inter«nts and abilities. 

The Oak Grove Junior High School developed a model ^Partnership Approach" to 
total staff development, merging preservice and inservice education through the co- 
operation and shared responsibility of public schools, colleges, universities, teachers, 
organizauons and the Minnesota Stote Board of &Jucot}on. 

"Curriculuni Enrichment Through Gnematic Arts." Junior high school students and 
teochers pOiticipoted in a summer workshop aimed at developing materials for instruc- 
tion in photographic techniques. 

• Curriculum Relovancy in the Junior High School.*' At Nicollet Junior High School the 
student's daily schedule is structured so that he must select an area of interest for each 
mod during the school day. 

•Futuristics: Theory end Application in High School" will inaugurate a series of instruc- 
tional activities, including curriculum development, coursework, and off-site internships 
for students in this community ond Richfield to provide opportunities for future planning 
with respect to o voriet/ of social topics. 

"Cooperative Seminar On the Teaching-Learning Process.** 

Working with 360 elementory students from the three cooperating districts, forty teach- 
ers and administrators attempted to build a learning environment modeled after the 
Leicestershire County Schools in Greot Britain, in which all participants would hove o 
maximum chance for individual growth ond expression. 

"The Small School Continuous Progress Curriculum** is designed to effect a tronsforma* 
tion of instruction in grades seven through twelve in a setting enrolling less than 300 
students. 

"A Program for Evaluating Non-Tenure Teachers*' is on approach for involving full-time 
classroom teachers for tSe first time in evaluoting new tuochers, replacing the usual 
practice of evaluation by administrators. 

*'An Alternate Form of Education, Grades 4-1 2.** Designed with the participation of the 
community, it provides for volunteer enrollment, consumer selection of individual goals 
and process and rate of lean.ing, and a don system of student guidance, utilizing o 
myriad of leorning programs. 

A career education progrom via two-way cable communication. Both elementary and 
secondary students use the TV cable system to gain access to information on specific 
coreers, to observe and speak with a number of professionals at their jobs, and to pro- 
duce video programs on specific occupations in the communis /. 

"Project Input*' gave junior and senior high fchoot students a chance to participate in 
the activities of a nursing home, a day-care center, and the elementary school, for the 
purpose of developing sen^ice skills and attitudes, community awareness and concern, 
empathic understanding of the aged and the ill, and sensitivity to the needs of younger 
children. 
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"Distar-Kindergarten Group." A structured mettiod of teaching reading, language, 
arithmetic, to groups of five or less, gearing instruction to the slowest student, 

"Gifted Opportunities Center." Staff specialists travel throughout the project area, pro- 
viding assistance in identifying students and helping teochers design and improve pro- 
grams for tulented students. 

"Metro Newsbeaf* is intended to update and increase the sophistication of lournalism 
instruction through cooperating v^ith the Minneapolis Star to establish a laborator/ 
course for high school students and teachers under the direction of a professional 
journalist. 

"Willard Increasing Pride on the Go (WIPOG)" is developing a unique form of com- 
munity-schoo! cooperation. Block clubs are being organized to increase communication 
and community awareness of school affairs and to change attitudes toward school 
while helping children with school work. 

"Legitimizing Education for Individual Life Styles — School of Survival (SOS)** focuses 
on fifteen-year-old "failures" In recognition of the dilemma they encounter in coping 
with the multiple demands and restrictions of society. 

"Alternatives in Education: An Open School." The concept of a new form of schooling 
was given a pilot test in this summer project in which over 300 students, ages 5-14, 
were enrolled from throughout the city in a six-v^eek open school. 

"Individualizing and Humanizing School Programs." Thirteen member districts of the 
Southwest and West Centra! Educational Research and Development Council worked 
together to implement the Individually Guided Education (IGE) model in a variety of 
elementary schools. 

"Project Athena." A non-graded upper elementary class of 70 gifted students taught 
by a three-member team. 

An "Assessment of the Feasibility of a Continuous Secondary School Year." To develop 
a plan to implement at the secondary level tfie 45-15 day year-round school which h 
the current organizational system in the Mora elementary schools. 

"Humanizing Through tfie Teacher-Counselor Role." This project focused on staff de- 
velopment as a means of creating awareness of needs and some of tfie skills needed 
for teachers to accept a more formal role in the guidance program at the secondary 
level. 

"Pre-School Oral Language Program." Pre-school children from homes in which 
Czechosiovakian is spoken, and other children with longuage handicaps, received in- 
struction from a group of speech therapists over a six-week period. 

"Improving Instructional Communication." The improvement of instruction in elementary 
and secondary grodes through local production and rebroadcast of video-taped lessons 
and programs. 

"Initial Teaching Alphabet." Learning strategies guide K-2 students to success in read- 
ing and writing, using i.t.a. and the transition materials to provide for transfer to the 
traditional alphabet. 

"Early Reading Program Starts in Kindergarten." A centrally organized and coordinated 
reading program utilizing a variety of materials. 

"Language Experience Approach in Reading." A program of individualized language 
experience in reading for the elementary school. 

"Zest for Learning and Life." Large and small group instruction, team teaching, modified 
differentiated stalfmg, nongraded elementary school. 



"Supplementary Materials on Education About Minority Groups." A six-week summer 
workshop on materials for instruction about minority groups. 
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Kindergarten Early Letter Reodiness.** Teacher -developed rrogram provides an early, 
highly structured beginning reading approach. 

"Secondary Curriculum Development** is designed to extend the well known Individually 
Guided Education (IGE) mode! to secondary grades. 

'Trained Student Tutors.** A program to develop, implement, evaluate, and disseminate 
a model training program for student tutors. 

"The St. Paul Open School** has been established as a separate attendance center en- 
rolling 500 students in grades K-12 from all areas of the city, including H percent 
minority children., A major feature is the involvement of parents and laymen. Over 50 
volunteers work within the school each week. 

"Public Service TV Workshop.'* Concentrated on communication skills, inquiring and 
problem analysis, awareners of journalistic media sensitivities, and the technical skills 
of TV production. 

"White Studies — A Study of Racism** is to develop students' a*va»eness of the at- 
titudes, values, and practices which have contributed to the nation's race problems. 

"New Roles in Education.'* Using an extensive series of inservice sessions for elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers and administrators, the program increases teacher in- 
volvement in planning programs, selecting and evaluating staff, and other areas of 
decision making. 

"Individualized Non-Graded Elementary Program." A ledesignea elementary program 
for disadvantaged children and others. 

'Mini-Courses." A period of four weeks is set aside during the ichool year in wnich the 
mini-courses*' replace the usual sequences of study. 

"Sensory Approach to Creative Writing.'*' A project to discover reliable methods of 
motivatinr. children to write creatively. 

'Intel cultural Student Exchange/* A program to involve a number of local studtnts 
who would live for two weeks with Black families of Minneapolis and would attend 
school with the children of those families. 

"Join? Feasibility Study in Alternative Education.** A joint pro|eci with Hopkins and St. 
Louis Park to systematically analyze the implications of incorporating "open school*' 
structures into their programs. 

"Human Development Program.** Designed to involve elementary students in develop- 
ing their own personal effectiveness, self-confidence, and an understanding of the 
causes and effects in interpersonal relationships. 

"Project PLAN (Program for Learning in Accordance with Needs)" is a system of in- 
dividualized instruction in math, science, language arts, and social studies developed 
by the American Institute of Research, Westinghouse Learning Corporation, and 14 
cooperating school districts throughout the country. 
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Appendix H 

CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCE MATERIALS 



Career Oevefopmonf Through Eng/i«fi Expfiww, 1974 
(Junior High School Level), was produced by the Coll'^ge of 
Education, University of Minnesota, and was published and 
distributed by the Division of Instruction, Pupil Personnel Ser- 
vices Section, Minnesota Department of Education, St. Paul 
55101. Additional copies con be Cwitoined (while supply lasts) 
by contacting Reynold Erickson, Director, Pupil Penonnel Ser- 
vices Section (61 2/296-4082) or Gerald L. Kincoid, Program 
Coordinator, Communication Skills Educotion (612/296-4077). 
When the initiol supply is exhousted, additional copies con 
be purchased from The Documents Section, Room 140, Cen- 
tenniol Building, St. Poul 55155. $2.50. 

Career Bducafion in Bnglhh, 1974 (Junior High School level), 
was produced by Independent School District 623, Roseville, 
Minnesota, in cooperation with the Minnesota Deportment of 
Educotion, Vocotionol Division and the Division of Instruction. 
Inquiries for additionol copies should be addressed to Leonard 
Kodet, Vocational Division, Minnesota n«*partment of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul 55101 (61 2/296-3248). 

tanguoge Aris: Career Rehied Units, 1973 (Senior High 
School Level), was producec by Independent School District 
281, Robbinsdole, Minnesoto, and distributed by the Voca- 
tional Division, Minnesota Department of Educotion, St. Paul 
55101. Inquiries for odditional copies should be addressed 
to Leonord Kodet, Vocatio jl Division (612/296-3248). 
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Appendix I 



PRIMARY LEVEL: 

BOOKS AND STORIES With Conflict as Theme 
(at least in part) 



Author 

Andersen, Hans C. 
Beim, Lorraine 
Gordi, John 

Forjeon, Eleanor 

Gog, Wondo 

Grimm Brothers 

(Lucy Crone, tronflater) 

Howthorne, Nothoniel 
(Goldone, Poul) 

Hoywood, Corolyn 

Lenski, Lois 



McClintock, Mike 

Ness, Evoline 
Steptoe, John 



Toylor, Sydney 



TIH* 

Ugly Duckling 

Two /so Team 

John J. P/enfy & f iddle 
Oon 

Con Men Be Such Fools os 
Thof 

Gone fs Gone 

The fisherman 8t His Wffe 

The Golden Touch 



Publisher 
Mocmillan, 1967 
Horcourt Broce, 1 945 
Lippincott, 1963 

Horcourt Broce, 1 944 

Coword McConn, 1935 
Follett, 1970 

McGrow Hill, 1 959 



Here's A P9nny (Chop. 1 ) Horcourt Broce, 1966 



Jvdy's Journey (Chop. 5) 
We Live in the City 
(3 stories) 

A fly Went By (Beginner 
Book) 

Som# Songs & Moonshine 
SteWe 

The Dog Who Come to 
Dinner 



Lippincott, 1947 
Lippincott, 1954 

Rondom House, 1 958 

Holt, 1966 
Ho r per, 1969 

Foilett, 1966 



Intermediate A Junior High School levels: Case studies, 
stories & activities in culturol understonding 



Severol Authors 



Peanui Bufier Si Yogurt Scott Foresmon, 1971 

a) How Not to Win Friends 

b) Foces In o Crowd 

c) The Homecoming, etc. 
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Appendix J 

An Annotated Bibliography 
for Teachers' Resource Center 

(Not complete, but a starter) 



About the truture 

Cn%i% of Sum^ot, Tht — Editors of Th# Progrwiive, Williom 
Morrow & Co., N. Y. 1970. (Porticulor reference to "Ecology 
and Self'Scnitfny: A Culturol Overvitw/' by Beniomm De- 
Mott) $3.25 

"Th# problem," toys Professor BouWing, "is thot 'Nobody 
has solved the problem of how to prevent the insidious cor* 
roptlon both of the culture of the powerful ond the culture of 
the impotent.' *' 

"Our tosk is to teoch ourselves to become, mon by mon, ond 
womon by womon, eoch tt.e agent of his own dismontling — 
hit own movement on from o received 'culturol self to on un- 
known new identity . . . Whot we hove been we must cease 
to be. " p. 25 

Foundotfom of Futurofogx in Educofion, on anthology edited 
by Richord W. Hostrop, ETC PuWicoHons, 18512 Pierce Ter- 
race, Homewood, III. 60430, 1973. (Hordcover) $7.95 
This onthology is presented in three parts: 1 . tntroducinci the 
Future, 2. Forecosting ond Specifying Educotionol Future , 
3. Conceptual Views of the Future. Thot the future is not 
clear, ond needs more shKiy ond thought, is demonstroted by 
the diversity omong the outhors: With Goodlod emphosizing 
that "the right to learn must be paromount" to MitzePs 
dropping the terms feoch ond /earn in fovor of "instructionol 
agent." It is up to the reader to develop his own per- 
spective. The book should provoke some thoughtful considero* 
tion of the fuhire ond the longuoge problems in tolking obout 
the future. 

Inventing fducofion for /he Future, edited by Werner Z. 
Hirsch & Colleagues, Chondler Publishing Compony, 124 
Spear St., Son Froncisco, Colif. 94105 (Porticulor reference 
to -After the Future, What?" pp. 55-73 by Robert Bickner, 
U. of Colif., lA,) $7.95. 

"Why do many of the groduotes of our educotionol system 
have exoggeroted confidence in whot they ve been tought, 
yet lock confidence in their own obility to moke substontiol 
contributioot to their world?" p. 56. "Foresigl * is becoming 
almost impossible, ond obsoluteV essentiol." p. 61. 

learning For Tomofrow^ The Rote of the Future in Educotion, 
Edited by Alvin Toffier, Vintoge V-980, 1974 (Poper) $2.95. 
This onH>o!ogy is presented under three heodings: 1) Imoges 
of the Future ond Individuol Development, 2) The Ploce of the 
Future in the Curriculum, 3) Directions ond Resources. The 
essays ore explorotions still in their infoncy, but they con be 
helpful in developing a perspective obout women, Biocks, the 
humonities, scientists, or Kience fktion. 

McHole, John, The futvf of fhe Future, Ballontine 02372.0.150 
197! (paper) $1J0. 

*'As for the larger commufikoHon ond understonding implied 



in o shored planetory culture, it is more than obvious today 
thot we must understond ond cooperore on o truly globol 
scale, or we perish." (concludfng parogroph, p. 339.) 

Meodows, Donello H./Oennis L, et al. The limits of Growth, 
1972 Signet 451-W5767 (Poper) $1.50 — A Report For The 
Qub of Rome's Project on the Predicanent of Monkind. 
"Mony reviewers shored our belief thot the essential slgnif- 
iconce of the project lies in its global concept, for it is 
through knowledge of wholes that we goin understonding of 
components, und not vit« versa." pp. 191-192. "The crux 
of the motter is not only whether the human species will sur- 
vive, but even more whether it can survive without foiling into 
o stote of worthless existence." {ccnduding sentence, p. 200.) 

About Language, Communkafion, 
and Public Doublespeak 

Aumente, Jerome, Agoinst AUs/nformofion, A Medio Action 
Progrom for Young People (Anti-Defomotion Leogue of B'noi 
B-rith), KTAV Publishing House, Inc., New York, 1973. (Poper) 
$2.50. 

This book con provide help in the development of a long- 
range oction progrom for onolyxing longuoge ond com- 
municotion in the moss medio. Aumente deKfibes some 
specific exomples of oction by young people, of extremists 
ond their informotion mochines, of erront joumolists, ond of 
misinformotion in odvertising. 

Coming To Terms With longuoge, on anthology, edited by 
Raymond D. liedlich, John ^V?ley A Sons, Inc., 1973 (paper) 
$4.95. 

This onthology of 30 essoys is presented under six headings: 
1) A World of Words: Longuoge ond Reality; 2) Hongups, 
Toboos, Communicotion Gops: The Use ond Abuse of Lon- 
guoge; 3) Up Agoinst the Woll: Rhetoric and Revolution; 4) 
Color Schemes: Longuage ond Roce; 5) The Silent Longuoges: 
Verbol ond Nonverbal Communication; 6) The Lost Word: 
Longuoge ond Culture. Under "Longuoge Structure ond Mean- 
ing," severol exomples from this book were used to illustrate 
how even students of longuoge use in our society may in- 
odvertently become tropped in foulty longuoge structure. 

DeVito, Joseph A., Communicot/on, Concepts ond Processes, 
Prentice-Holl, Inc., 1971 (Paper) $4.95 (A college textbook). 
An onthology of 20 essoys divided under three headings: 
Processes, Messoges end Channels, ond Sources ond Re- 
ceivers, '^ince the 20 essays ore by 20 different outhors, ,t*e 
continuity is dependent upon the questions provided by the 
editor ot the end of each selection. It locks the consistency of 
The Humon Tronsocfion. There may be gops thot the reoder 
will hove difficulty filling in, eipeciolly since the editor's ques- 
tions sometimes foil to indicate such gops. 
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Fu;Sright, J. Wniio.Yi (Senotor). T/it Penfogon Propagondo Mo- 
c/t/ne, Vintoge V-688, J 970. (PopeT) 51.65. 
Fulbright describes ond onolyzej the Defense Department's 
expenditures of public funds for the purpose of obtoining 
finonciol support for its entire operotion. He roises questions 
obout the volidity of such on operotion being controlled hf 
the Mititory. 

Ginott, Hoim G.. Be^etn Porenf & Child, Avon W139, 1969. 
(Poper) $1.25. S^fween Porenf & feenogtr, Avon W234. 
1969. (Poper) $1.25. 

Both Ginott books ore filled with suggestions obout how to 
tolk with young people ond how to provide choices with sen- 
sitivity ond intelligence. 

Johnson, NIchoios, How To Tofk Bock To Your Te/evisioo Sef, 
Bontom, N5720, 1970 (Poper) $0.95. The outhor wos o mem- 
ber of the Federol Communkotions Commission, 1967'73. 

longuoge In America, Edited by Neil Postmon, ef ol, Pegasus, 
New York, PI 094, 1969 (Paper) $1^5. 
An anthology of essoys on our semontic enWronment, Includ- 
ing the tonguoge of politics, of bureaucrocy, of censorship, 
of racism, of self-deception, of adw:rtising, of the cold war, 
etc. 

Poce, R. Wayne & Boren, Robert t., The Human Transacfhn 

— Facets, Functions, ond Forms of Interpersonol Communico- 
tion, ScoM, Foresmon and Company, 1973 (Hordcover) $5.95. 
This book is on oHempt to deal with whof is going on when 
we try to communicote with other humon beings; it is on ot- 
tempt to get ot Ihe relationships omong people, reality, per- 
ceptions of reality, ond the use of symbols to represent those 
relotlonships. It may be one of !he most basic books about 
the process we coll communication. A provocative resource 
book for teachers dealing with **longuoge ond communica- 
tion." (A college textbook.) 

Pub/ic Uhvision — A Program For Action, The Report of the 
Carnegie Commission on Educotionol Television. A Banto:n 
Extra PZ3552 (Poper) $1.00. 

This is o book obout public television in controst to commerctol 
television which Johnson ond Crino hove treoted in their 
book*}. It presents o cose for strengthening public television 
from the opportunity to the promise. 

Wife, David, The Po//fics of lying, Vintoge V.9B9, 1 973 (Pa- 
per) $2.25. 

This book is obout government secrecy, deception, ond power 

— on oppeal for truth, honesty, ond openness necessory for 
the prese /otion of on open society, for the survivol of dem- 
ocrocy. It treots the proctices of the lost four admlnistrotions: 
From U-2 to Wotergote. 

Helps for Planning Activities for Students 

Americon tonguoge lod^.y, A longuoge orts series edited by 
Cornelio Nochbor, Bloomington, Minnesoto. Webster Division, 
McGrow.Hill Book Company, 1974. (Elementory level) 
Grino, Rooert, Power To Persuode — Mos5 Medio and T/>e 
News, Bontom, QP8392, 197i (Poper) $1.25. 
This bool' contoins over 150 cose studies, eoch of which con 
be used os o leorning octivity on 'Manguoge ond communica- 
tion.*' It is presented under five heodings: 1) Is Objectivity 
Possible?, 2) Censorship — As Defined By The Consumer, 3) 
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In the Advertiser's Interest, 4) In The PwWic Interest, 5) Boloiic- 
ing: Ttie Morketploce of Ideos. It culminates with two projecttt 
1) Designing on Alternotive Communicotion Syitem, 2) Im- 
proving the Present Communicotion System. 

Dunston, Moryjone & Garkin, Patricia, WorWs fn The Malting 
— probes for students of the future, Ffentice-Hoil, Inc. 1970. 
(Poper) $5.35. 

This is o secondory English onthology that might be considered 
OS o book of problems which con be solved only by using 
symbols to summorize our experiences, to group them, to file, 
isolate, ond select them to improve our thinking about the 
future; ond finoily, to invent the future we wont. It moy pro- 
vide some guidelines for exploring tonguoge ond communko* 
tion oboui the past, present, and the futsire (science fiction). 

Calvin, Kothleen & Book, Cassandra, Person To Person, on 
Introduction to Speech Communicatior, Notional Textbook 
Company, Skokie, III. 1973. (Poper) $6.25. 
A secondory level te.^tbook that starts witfi one of the oWer 
communicotion models, but H leads students to an oworeneu 
of tiie differences in their perceptions ond to the ideo thot 
"meanings ore in people.*' It moves from the problems of 
person-to-person orol communicotion to group interoction ond 
group problem-solving. 

High fnferest — f OS/ Reoding (For Junior & Senior High 
School Students) Edited by MarJ-jn E. White. Hationol Council 
of Teachers of English, 1972 (Paper) $.95. OtoHon Press. 50 
West 44 Street, New York. N. Y. 10036. 
An onnototed bibliogrophy of reoding moteriol for reluctant 
rcoders — not retorded readers — moteriols covering a %^We 
ronge of interest oreos for the purpose of helping students to 
learn to like to reod. 

/nfcfocfion. Jomes Moffett, Senior Editor. Houghton A^ffiin 
Co.. 1973. 

Bosod upon Moffett's A Slxfd^niC^ntmfd Language Arts Cur* 
ricuhm, Grodes K-13. this '•Interoction" progrom consists of a 
wide variety of moteriols divided into four levels: Primory. 
Upper Elementory. Secondory. and Advonced. 

fSGS Cofo/ogue fPub/icofions on Using Semonfi'cs o.id improv- 
ing Communicoffonj. Intemotionol Society for General Semon* 
tics. P.O. Box 2469. 509 Sansome St.. Son Fronctsco. Col. 
94126. (Free.) 

language of Mon. The, McDougol littell & Company. Evans* 
ton. III., 1971. 

This series for grodes 7-12 contoins o voriety of moteriols 
with o "longuoge ond communicotion" focus. 

Mitchell, Wondo, Te^ev^Slng Your Mesioge — An Introtiuction 
to Television os Communicotion, Notionol Textbook Company. 
Skokie. III. 60076. 1974 (Pop/.r) $4.75. 
This book covers the ronge from why we watch television to 
the technology of producing television programs — with more 
emphosts ond space devoted to the lotter. 

Moffe:;. Jomes. A tiudtnKtrxittwi tonguoge Arts Curricuhm, 
Grodes K-l 3. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1 96B. 
$9.50. 

This book provides the basic philosophy ond fromework for 
the /nferocffon progrom. published by the some componv. 

Rotliffe, Shoron A., & Herman. Deidee M.. AdYWtU/r9S In Tfce 
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Look'tng-Glou, Experiencing Communicofion with Your*Seif 
ond Others, National Textbook Company, Skokic« III. 60076, 
1973. (Hardcover) $6.00. 

De«igned for working with odolescents concerning identity de* 
velopment. It deals with self ond invormotion systems, percep* 
tion« symbols, beliefs, decisioa^muking, mes'oges, ond emo* 
tional climotes. It includes 89 specific octivitics for deoling 
with the issues indicoted obove. 

Schronk, Jeffrey, TV Acffon Sooir, MocDougoll, littell, & Co., 
Evonston, III.. 1974. $1.77. 

This book not only presents dota obout TV progroms ond 
procttces ond the public's reaction to them, provides 20 
dato collection forms for student use in collecting their own 
dato for veriflcolion purposes oboui their own TV behovior 
ond oth«rs. 

Teocfi«rs S Wriferi Cc'raborofiVe N#w«tef*er, Teochen & 
Writers, c/o P.S. 3, 490 Hudson Street, New York. N. Y. 
10014. One issue, $1.50; Four issues, $5.00. A non-profit or* 
ganizotion providing o service to teachers ond writers. 



Going fo Press Additions 

'('otter, Robert R., Making Sense.- Expforing S^manfics and 
Crificot Thinking, Globe Book Company, Inc., 1974, Paper: 
$2.70 (Oass price] 

Potter presents eight unit! of study which could provide o 
basis for a semester's work in a class, ar o basis for lessons 
interwoven with other work over o much longer period of time. 

Ronk, Hugh, Editor, Icnguoge and Public Policy, Notional 
Council af Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyon Rood, Urbana, 
Illinois 61801, 1974. Member price: $3.75. 
Rank presents 35 essoys under four headings: 1 . '*Watergote 
as V/otershed," 2. **In ond Out of the Oassroom,** 3. A Coll 
to Action . . . ond Some Responses,*' 4. **The NCTE Commit- 
tee on Public Doublespeak.** The book may provide a chat* 
(enge to our thinking obout responsible ond irresponsible uses 
of longuoge. 

Retschouer, Edwin O., Toword f/ie 2}sf Century: iducofion 
for o Changing World. Vintoge V.159, 1974. $2.45. 
Reischouer relotes communicotion competencies to inte motion* 
ol relations os basic to the survivol of the humon species. He 
sketches the problems ond possible solutions, with o coll for 
rodical chonges in educotion for the next tno decodes. 

Hoys, Ellis R., Inferact, ISGS, 509 Sansome Street, P.O. Box 
2469, San Francisco, California 94126, 1974. $3.00 ($2,45 
for ISGS members). This book contoins 90 communication ac* 
tivities for personol life strotegies. 

Shephord, Ronold T. ond Comon, Alan C, longuoge tiVes, 
McDougal, littel & Co., Evonston, i*!., 1975. This b:ok treats 
communication problems from the humorous to the tragic. 

Shephord, Ronold T. and MocDonold, John, Grommar lives, 
McDougal, littel & Co., Evonston, 111., 1975. This book treats 
grommor as o functional experience for the learner, focusing 
on differences in structure ond usoge thot moke o difference 
— from the ridiculous to the sublime. 
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Appendix K 



SOME RECENT AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

Sources and Sample Titles 

Related to Language and Communication 



Cosf-Usage Problem 

In view of the costs of A-V materials and, in some cases, the 
limited usage for any one school, some school districts have 
formed a consortium of from four to six schools, with each 
school purchasing different materials and working out a 
schedule for sharing the materials. Such cooperative arrange- 
ments have provided each school with a wide variety of high- 
ly motivating ma.erials at minimum costs. 

Films 

Those listed are in color unless otfierwise indicated as black 
and white (B & W). 

All materials listed have levels indicated by (P) Primary, (E) 
Elementary, (M) Middle School, (J) Junior High, (S) Secondary. 
Length of program indicated in minutes (10"); Cost and rental 
prices will be indicated: (150-10), »he first number cost; the 
second number rental. 

SOURCE: Arthur Barr Productions, Inc. 
P.O. Box 7 C 

Pasadena, California 91104 
On Values: 

Where Should A Squirrel live? E, 1 1" , 135-10 
lo5f P.-^con E, 15", 180-15 
King of the Hill JS, 13", 170-15 
On Enviroritneni: 

A Stream Envtronmenf PEJ, 9", 125-10 
A Thousand Suns JS, 9", 140-15 

(About energy and consumption) 
Our land Needs Your Help E, 13", 160-10 
The City I See JS, 14",, 170-15 
Urban Aiierriaiives S, 18 '72", 250-20 
The Seashore JS, 15", 175-15 
Ark EJS, 20", 250-20 

SOURCE: BFA Educational Media 

2211 Michigan Avenue 

Santa Monica, California 90404 
Communicafions PE, 9^/4", 125-6.50 
learning fo Observe PE, 7", 85-7.50 
This Is My Friend PE, 10", 140-20 
The Possum Thai Oidn'f PEJ, IO3/4", 140-9.50 
A Newspaper Serves lis Commur^ify EJS, MVj", 150-8 
Television Serves Ifs Community EJS, 14y2", 150-8 
The Sfrange Coie of the English language S, 48", 525-35 
Conformity EJS, 7 3/4", 120-8 
harmony of Nature & Man EJS, 1 2", 95-20 
The Great American Novel: BabbiH S, 26", 300-25 
The Great American Novel: The Grapes of Wrath S, 
26", 300-25 



ERIC 



SOURCE: AIMS Instructional Media Services, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1010 

Hollywood, California 90028 
People (Different, Yet Alike) P to J, 1 1 ", 150*20 
Painting With Words MJ, 10", 140-20 
Signs, Symbols and Signals PE, 11", i 50-20 
Newspaper . . . Behind the Scenes AAJS, 16", 215-30 

SOURCE: McGraw-Hill Rims 

330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 10036 
Pencil and Rubber (animation, on cooperation) P, 9", 
130-13 

Reading and Critical Thinking E, 15", 200-15 
What Is Active and Creative Reading? E, 12", 165-12.50 
What Is Effective Reading^ E, 12", 165-12.50 
Oral Communications: Group Problem Solving S, 13", 
175-12.50 

£ffecfive listening, S, 15", 105-15, B & W 
Homo Sapiens S, 10", 145-14.50 
Cosmic Zoom S, 8", 1 15-1 2.50 
George Bernard Shaw, B & W, S, 26", 170-14 
Ages of Man — Youth, Adulthood, Maturity, Death (four 
films) S, 104", 530, B&W 



Filmsfrips and Cassettes 

Following the title, the level is indicated, then the number of 
filmstrips and cassettes, then the price. 

SOURCE: Coronet Instructional Media 

65 E. South Water Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 
Comparing Things P, 6, 73.00 
Sights and Sounds of the Seasons P, 4, 49.00 
Words, Media and You S, 6, 90.00 
^fiark Tv/ain S, 4, 53.00 



Multi-Media 

Following the title, the level is indicated, number of sets, 
price. 

SOURCE: learning Arts 

P.O. Box 917 

Wichita, Kansas 67201 
Beginning to Read level One Series P, 5, 200.00 
Action Reading Kits (Reading level 3-4) EJ, 4, 135.96 
Critical Thinking S, 7, 69.95 
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Sound Filmstfiin 

Following the Htle, the level is indicoted, number of sets, price. 

SOURCE: Guidance Associotes 

41 Woshtngton Avenue 
Pleosontviile, New York 1 0570 
Oufsef/ look Abouf You P, 2, 41.50 

Outset/ U^fefi — There Are Sounds Around You P, 2, 
41.50 

Wriie Now Wordshop; Hear If ond Wrife E, 2, 42.50 

Write Now Wordshop: See If ond Wrif E, 2, 42.50 

Whot Is ofo/Jb'a/e? E, 3, 62.00 

Freedom of the Press — Todo/ JS, 2, 41 .50 

Mass Medio: Impacf on o Notion, JS, 2, 41.50 

Prejudice JS, 2,41.50 

The liferofure of Protest JS, 3, 55.50 

TheAmericon Humorists JS, 2, 41.50 

Americol The Poetr/ of o Notion JS, 2, 41 .50 

The Vision cf Sfefihen Crone JS, 2, 41.50 

S/fde-Tope-Record Programs 

All progroms of the secondary level; following the title, the 
first number indicates the number of slides, the second number 
indicotes the price. 

SOURCE: The Center for Humonrties, Inc. 
Two Hollarxi Avenue 
White Plains, New York 1 0603 
ion^uoge. Signs ond Symbols: How Mon Communicotes 
160, 104.50 

Personol Communrcotfon Gestures, Expressions ond Body 

Bnglish 160, 99.85 
leorning fo See ond Understond: Developing Visual Lifer* 

OCX 160, 104.50 
An Inquiry into Human Perception: The Nature of Beauty 

and Ugliness 160, 104.50 
Medio ond Meaning Human Expression ond Technology 

160, 99.85 

Numon Values in on Age of Technology 1 60, 1 04.50 
Toword the Yeor 2000- Con We Survive the Future? 
160, 99.85 

An Inquiry info the future of Mankind: Designing Tomor- 
row Today 160, 99.85 

An Inquiry into the Nature of Man: His Inhumanity and 
His Humanity 90, 59.50 

Conflict in American Values. Life Style vs. Standard of 
Living 160, 104.50 

Am / V^orihwhile? Identity and Self Image 160, 99.85 

Mon ond Womon: Myths and Stereotypes in Literature 
ond the Arts 160, 99.85 

Science Fiction Jules Verne to Ray Bradbury 240, 149.85 
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